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Taxics happy minds that feel the power of 
Oſt do the Muſes on a beauteous eve, 5 
The ſky ſerene, and drowſy nature huſh'd, 
Vouchſaſe celeſtial ſounds to friendly ears, 


Warm fancy, and ethereal forms 

As *ſcape the vulgar intellectual eye. 

Why need I launch into the praiſe of friendſhip p 
Friendſhip, that beſt ſupport of wretched man! 
Which gives us, when our life is painful to u, 
A fweet exiſtence in another's being. | 
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WI how ſeen; in the 155 of Petr RY that kits 5 


ſorrows ſeldom came ſingle. His eyes were 


ſtill wet with tears for the death of Laura, 
when (the 3d of July, 1348) he loſt cardinal 


Colonna, the man who had been ſo many 


_ years his friend and protector. Petrarch ſeems 
to think he was deſtroyed by grief, brought on 


by the. diſaſters in his family. By ſome. it was 
ſaid he died of the plague. © He loſt in! the 


ſpace of five. years his mother and fix of his 


brothers. Some time before the tragical death 
of his brother Etienne;' he had a converſation 
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he had ſuſtained. Your father predicted 
them, ſaid Petrarch. The cardinal demanded 
an account of this prediction. Petrarch was 
unwilling to comply with this requeſt: but 
the cardinal inſiſted. Struck with what he 
heard, Alas! ſays he, * 1 fear my father will 
prove too good a prophet. This venerable old 
man was yet alive, and had attained almoſt the 
age of an hundred years. Petrarch wrote him a 
letter of condolence, as follows: 

Unfortunate old man! What crime have 
you committed? How have you merited the 
puniſhment of a tedious life? You reſemble 
Metellus in your country, birth, riches, figure, 
and other qualities of mind and body, in an il- 
luſtrious and fruitful wife, in the conſular dig- 
nity, in the command of the Roman armies, 
in victories, and triumphs ; in fine, in a great 
age, and a fortune ſuſtained to the end : for the 
diſtreſſes you have undergone ſerve only to raiſe 
your glory. But. Metellus had no brother: 
you had five, more famed for their virtue than 
for their birth. He had four ſons, who exer- 
ciſed the offices of cenſors, prieſts, and conſuls, 
and enjoyed the honours of triumph: you had 
ſeven ſons; one a cardinal ; another who would 
have borne a higher rank, had he lived to receive 
it; three s, and two generals; who, to 
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ſay all in one word, have almoſt equalled their 
father's reputation: and fix daughters, worthy 
of the greateſt praiſe. From this numerous 
and flouriſhing family there has ariſen a mul- 
titude of children and grand-children, - which 
cauſe you to reſemble the patriarchs of old. 
Wherever the Roman name is known, you paſs 
for the happieſt of men. But, as Solon ſaid 

to the king of Lydia, No man can be called 


happy before death. The aſhes and the tomb 


are the only faithful witneſſes of the happineſs 
of life.“ You would have been the greateſt 
example of human felicity, if the end of your 
life had anſwered the courfe of it. A long life 
is like a voyage of a few days. The heavens 
alter, the wind changes; the rudder muſt be 
turned, and the fails folded up. Human life, 
like the ſea, is expoſed to frequent hurricanes, 
and the evening of the brighteſt day is often 
obſcured and tempeſtuous. 'The wiſe ought 
to ſay of the world, as Palinurus, that famous 
pilot in Virgil, did of the ow, „Shall. I confide 
in that monſter?” 

* You alone bear the weight of your lodles, | 
and you prove your fortitude and courage. 
Your beloved wife was happy as the wife of 
Evander, in that death ſpared her the grief to 
behold her children periſh. And as you re- 

| B 2 
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ſembled Metellus in the beginning, ſo you may 
compare yourſelf to Priam in the end of life. 
The former was buried by his children; the 
latter lived to bury his whole family. The in- 
conſtancy of fortune is ſuch, that we know 
not what we ought to fear or to hope. Shall 
I adviſe you to hope or to deſpair? I will do 
neither: there would be too much preſumption 
in the one, and too much weakneſs in the 
other. You cannot hope. for more children. 
When old age is the ſeaſon of marriage, it is 
as unnatural as harveſt in winter. You need 
not deſpair on this account; for have you not 
yourſelf? What poſſeſſion is more delightful 
than the enjoyment of a man's own ſoul? 
There have been fathers who have' had an hun- 
dred children: Herotimes, king of Arabia, had 
that number. But, rare as is ſuch an inſtance, 
it is ſtill more ſo to find men who enjoy them- 
ſelves. You have loſt the converſation of your 
children; converſe with yourſelf. In a life 
long and glorious like yours, how. many things 
may you recall, honourable and agreeable to 
reflect on! You foreſaw all that has happen- 
ed to you. Recolle& the converſation we had 
together at Rome : I have before my eyes that 
ancient monument on which we leaned as we 
converſed on this ſubject. Tears are due to na- 


5 
ture, but time ſhould dry them up. Collect all 
the ſtrength of your ſoul, and ſuſtain with cou- 
rage this laſt aſſault of fortune. She triumphs 
more frequently by terror than by ſtrength. 
Lou have loſt the pleaſures you enjoyed, but 
in their ſtead you have gained a real happineſs. 
You have learned to diſtinguiſh the felicities of | 
nature from the chimeras of the world; to dif- |! 
cover truth in the midſt of the ſhades that ſur- — | 

round it; to be convinced that the advantages | 
of life were not your own; and to deſpiſe the 
empire of a blind goddeſs, the idol of vulgar 
minds. The more you have loſt, the leſs you 
have to loſe hereafter. You came naked into 
the world, and naked ſhall you go out of it.“ 

Petrarch, exhauſted by grief, addreſſes him- 
ſelf to Death in theſe lines : 

„Thou haſt taken from me the two trea- 
ſures who were: my joy and my confidence ; 
that ſtately column which ſerved me for ſup- 
port, and that green laurel under whoſe ſhade 
my weary ſoul repoſed! Nothing can reſtore 
to me what I have loſt. What remains for me, 
but to bemoan, all my future days, ſuch irre- 
parable loſſes? Our life is like the ſhadow of the 
ſun paſſing over the plain. We loſe in a mo- 
ment what we have been years in acquir- 
Tg: i. #7 | TER 
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Soon after this letter of Petrarch's, old Eti- 
enne Colonna ſunk under the weight of age, 
and of grief for the total extinction of his illuſ- 
trious family. 
The death of the cardinal was ad, felt 
at Avignon, where it left a great void, his 
houſe being the rendezvous of men of letters 
and of genius. Thoſe Italians who compoſed 
his court could not bear Avignon after they 
had loſt their Mecznas. They diſperſed. Three 
of theſe were the particular friends of Petrarch; 
Socrates, Luke Chriſtien, and Mainard Accuiſe. 
Socrates was extremely embarraſſed by the death 
of the cardinal : he felt it was impoſſible to live 
further from his dear Petrarch, and yet he could 
not determine to quit France for Italy: he 
wrote, without ceaſing, the moſt: preſſing let- 
ters to Petrarch to return and ſettle in France. 
Luke Chriftien was of a noble family at 
Rome. He had a benefice at Plaiſance, and 
Petrarch had given him the canonſhip of Mo- 
dena. He was a good. companion, and had a 
very cultivated underſtanding. Mainard Ac- 
cuiſe was deſcended ſrom the great civilian of 
Florence, whom they ſtyled the Idol of the Law, 
He was abbe of St. Antoine de Plaiſance : an 
illiterate man, but of a moſt amiable, candid, 
and . temper; ; and COR of all thoſe 
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kind and gentle qualities which contribute to 
the comfort of life. He determined with Luke 
to go to Italy to Petrarch, and ſettle with him 
the life they ſhould lead, and the place in 
which they ſhould fix their. reſidence. They 
ſet out, from Avignon in March, 1349, and ar- 
rived at Parma in April; but they did not find 
their friend; he was gone a little journey to 
Padua and Verona. Luke and Mainard paſſed 
a day in his houſe, to reſt themſelves; 3 and 
when they went away, left a letter in his li- 
brary, wherein they told him they had taken 
the route of the Alps, to come and ſee him at 
Parma; that they were going to make a tour 
through Italy, to ſettle their affairs, and would 
then return, and concert with him the means gf 
living together. They begged him not to 
yield to the ſolicitations of Socrates, who want- 
ed, above all things, to an him back: i 
Vaucluſe. . 

When Petrar ch ee to els what 
was his concern to find the loſs he had ſuſ- 
tained ! He wrote to his friends to teſtify his 
_ regret: 
+ You appear anxious. leſt Socrates ſhould 
engage me to return to Vaucluſe. Moved by 
the repeated ſolicitations of this dear friend, it 
is true I did give him hopes of it, if what * 

B 4 
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propoſed ficcecald's that is, had I gained an 
eſtabliſhment which ſhould -furniſh me with a 
Juſt pretext' to remain there, and procure me 
at the fame time the means of living with my 
friends, aud receiving conveniently all thoſe 
perſons who are ufed to viſit me. But when 1 
wrote with this view, our maſter was alive. 
You was at Avignon with Luke, Lelius, and 
the ſmall number of friends death had yet 
left me: theſe were ſo many lovers who drew 
me thither. Since that time the face of 
things has changed: our maſter is dead; vou 

are all diſperſed, and poor Socrates remains 
alone i in that city: he is attached to it by the 
Force of habit. I doubt not he wiſhes to be 
with us, and to ſee me above all: but how can 
he have the courage to propoſe our coming 
into a country where the bond of union is 
broken, and we ſhould be as ſtrangers without 
ſupport, and without habitation? If we were 
like thoſe happy ſouls, diſengaged from the 
ties of the body, who inhabit the Elyſian fields, 
who require only thady woods, beds of grafs, 
or the banks of a river, and meadows watered 
by ſtreams, Vaucluſe would furniſh us. But 
ſomething more is neceſſary for thoſe ſouls 
who drag their bodies along with them. The 
vulgar think that 1 a philoſophers are 


1 | " PETRARCH' + - Uk; 
made of ſtone; but they deceive themſelves in 


this, as in many other things; they are really 


made of fleſhl. Vaucluſe would produce to us, 


as it did formerly, agreeable amuſements when 


we are fatigued with our reſidenoe in the city; - 
but it is not the place for a continual ſettle- 


ment. It is charming in ſummer: no one has 
proved this more ſenſibly than myſelf in a re- 


ſidence of ten years; and, not to ineur the 
cenſure of vanity, I. will! add, it ought not to 
repent it had me for its gueſt. I have im- 
proved it the beſt I could; and it is known to 


many by my verſes rather than by its on 
fame. From my tender youth I loved that 


fountain; and it was aſterwäards the port in 


which I took refuge. Alas! I knew not wh 


I did! I brought with me there the cares that 


conſumed me. I filled thoſe beautiful vallies 


watered by the Sorgia with my cries and my 


tears, which reſounded every where. Theſe 


remembrances endear that ne "Ps ant 
they embitter it tool! 1 
The beauties of Vaucluſe I; aun ins 
but can they be paralleled with thoſe pute 
fountains, thoſe majeſtic. rivers; thoſe vaſt lakes 
filled with fiſh, in fine; with thoſe two ſeas 
which embrace Italy on every ſide? Not to 
ſpeak of the other advantages of my country; 
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above all, the wit, genius, and manners, of its 
inhabitants. I know all this; and yet my 
friendſhip for you will not permit me to hide 
it; I ſigh in renouncing Vaucluſe, and feel 
myſelf ſtill irreſiſtibly impelled towards it. 
Our youth is paſſed, and illuſions are no longer 
to be indulged. What hinders us from glid- 
ing on the few days that remain in peace 
and ſtudy? We have loſt the beſt of maſters; 
and being at liberty, why ſhould we not enjoy 
it? From the great we may hope good will, 
but among them we cannot flatter ourſelves 
with uniting in true ſociety: vanity, and that 
diſparity of fortune which is the bane of friend- 
ſhip, prevents it. |, Fearing always to debaſe 
-themſelves, - they will be adored rather than 
loved. Our, maſter lived with us as his friends, 
and his ſervice. had nothing . humbling or 
ene, but we axe now entirely free. We 
are not princes of the earth, or of the ſea, as 
Ariſtotle ſays; but is this . neceſſary to be 
happy? Have we not as much as thoſe mo- 
derate ſpirits need who regulate their deſires 
8 by the wants of nature? Suppoſe we were to 
join our little fortunes, we ſhould live in 
abundance, and have much more to fear from 
envy than poverty. Why do we heſitate to do 
this? Why are we ſeparated one from the 
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other by ven, "ens, and monntaing?: Why do 
not perſons, ſo ſtrictly united by friendſhip, who 
have but vne heart and one ſoul, live alſo under 
the ſame roof? For my part, I have long fixed 
a term to my defires; and I fear not the re- 
proach of my heir. I live for myſelf, and not 
for him with whoſe: diſpoſition and character 1 
am not yet acquainted. B What greater hap- 
pineſs can we propoſe, than to paſs our lift 
with proved and united friends, with whom we 
think. alond, and who have but one will, one 
ſoul? Can any thing be more agreeable than 
faces always ſerene, minds always agreed, hearts 
always open; converſations where truth reigns 
without conſtraint, reſerve, or. preparation? 
This manner of life is the bhject of all my de- 
fires: if 1 can htm it, I. RR: 19565 no cauſe | 
N gd: 3 1 
My houſe 3 is ay 8 bur it will: accom- 
| Bs: ſuch friends; and if our ſocięty ſhould 
mereaſe, I have a larger in the city, to which 
we may repair. My domeſtic,. who appears a 
world to me, who love to be alone, is at pre- 
ſent the only perſon who reſides there. We 
have in the neighbourhood Bologna, where 
in the ſtudy of the law we paſſed the moſt 
delightful years of youth. With what plea- 
ture ſhall ve reviſit the places we N In 
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the days of innocence and illuſion! But I mean 
not to preſcribe to you. If you like Plaiſance, 
where your abby is ſituated, I will follow you 
there: or to the Milaneſe, full of lakes and 
rivers, and ſurrounded by the Alps, which hang 
over theſe lakes, and are covered with ſnow 
even in the midſt of ſummer: or to Genoa, 
where we ſhall have the Appennine over our 
heads, the ſea at our feet, and the Tritons 
dancing before us; where our ears will be 
ſaluted with the voice of Neptune, the ſounds 
of the Nereides, and the daſhing of the waves 
againſt the rocks. When we ſhall be weary of 
this ſpot, Padua preſents a tranquil and charm- 
ing ſituation. What a: felicity will it be to 
live with James de Corrare, the moſt agreeable 
of men! Virtue is always amiable ; but it is 
ſtill more ſo in this age. Its rarity augments 
its value. We ſhall then be near Venice, 
which appears to me, who have ſeen the fineſt 
cities in Europe, the wonder of them all. 
Andres Dondolo, the preſent doge, is more 
iluſtrious for his wiſdom than his birth. Tor- 
_ wiſe is near this city; it is a town ſurrounded 
| vithrivers and fountains, the centre of joy and 
-pleaſure; They fay that ſameneſs is the mo- 
ther of diſquiet; variety ſhall then be tlie 
cute. Let us unite without loſs of time 
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Come here, if that ſuits you; if nbt, chooſe a 
place where we may live and die in tranquil- 
lity. I am ready to follow you every where, 
even to a barbarous elime, if you make choice 
of it: I will renounce my own inelination to | 
adopt yours: -I ſhall be at. al * Wen, 
if I am but in your ſociety.” 5 4 
Petrarch, deſirous of an 58 e 6a 0 | 
among his ſervants a meſſenger whom he could 
beſt ſpare for this journey, and fixed upon his 
cook, adding the following lines: 
' © The moſt vulgar peaſant is qualified Fae, my 
kitchen. 1 prefer the moſt ſimple ' meats, pre- 
pared without art or labour. I think with 
Epicurus, that no cheer: is more delicious than 
the fruits and herbs of my garden. 1 always 
approved a taſte conformable to nature. Not 
that I diſlike a good repaſt now and then, but 
it ſhould come very rarely. Among the Ro- 
mans, before the conqueſt of Aſia, the cook was 
the vileſt of ſlaves. Would to God they had 
never conquered that part of the world, which - 
has ſubdued them by its ſoftneſs. and luxury ! 
Be ſo good to communicate this letter to our 
friends; and, if you find an ee lng it 
to Socrates at Avignon.” 


In We 1549; while. Petrarch v was rev alying | 
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in his mind the happieſt idea of his future 
union with his friends, his cook came back in the 
midft of a heavy ſtorm. Petrarch, not expect- 
ing him ſo ſoon, and knowing by his air that 
he brought bad news, was ſeized with conſter- 
nation. He was writing, and the pen fell from 
his hand. What is the matter? What news 
do you bring me?” ſaid he in haſte. Alas! 
very bad,” replied the ſervant, with a voice in- 
terrupted by his ſobs. Nour: two friends fell 
into the hands of thieves on the top of mount- 
Appennine. O God! what a fad accident! 
Mainard, who had ſtopped for ſomething, they 
ſurrounded, and murdered. Luke, hearing his 
cries, gallopped back to him ſword in hand: 
he alone fought ten of them; but at laſt he re- 
ceived ſo many wounds, that he fell almoſt 
dead to the earth. The thieves fled with their 
prey. Some peaſants, drawn thither by the 

noiſe, would infallibly have taken them, if 

ſome gentlemen, unworthy to be called fo, had 

not ſtopped their purſuit, and admitted the 
thieves into their caſtles. Luke was ſeen with 
ſword in hand among the rocks, but no. one 
knows what is become of him.“ The con- 
dition of Petrarch, when he heard theſe dread- 

ful tidings, cannot be deſcribed. He ſent 
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couriers immediately to Plaiſance, Florence, 
and Rome, to ſee if yr © ulc hear e Ne | 
of Luke: e Ne . 4 20 . 
"Theſe TONS adi pündhtti were ill ns aA 
proſcribed perſons from Florence, who had for- 
| tified themſelves in remote and inacceſſible 
| places, from whence they iſſued forth, and : 
committed the moſt horrid murders. They 
were backed by the Ubaldini, a very ancient 
and powerful houſe in Tuſcany, who had fe- 
veral impregnable fortreſſes in the Appennine, 
near the city of Mugella, of which they were 
lords. Theſe were the gentlemen unworthy of 
being called ſo, ſpoken of by Petrarch's cook. 
They gave an aſylum to theſe banditti in their 
caſtles, favoured their conduct, and divided 
with them the ſpoil. Villani, the hiſtorian of 
this age, from whom this account is taken, 
adds, that * theſe thieves, having learned that 
Mainard of Florence was returning from Avig- 
non with two thouſand florins of gold, they lay 
in wait for him, killed and rifled him in the 
county of Florence. Petrarch thought it his 
duty to write to thoſe who governed the city 
of Florence, to. engage them to purſue the 
villains into their entrenchments, and enſure 
the ſafety of the highways. After a N 
ment to the republic, he ſays: 
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I have juſt received news which is grief to 
my ſoul. Mainard Accuiſe, one of your beſt 


eitizens, and my dear friend, returning from 


the court of Avignon, and going to Florence, 


was aſſaſſinated near the gates of the city; in 
the boſom of his country, and, ſo to ſpeak, in 


the face of his friends. This unfortunate. man, 
after having traverſed the earth, and ſuffered 


much in his youth, cas coming to paſs in 


tranquillity the remains of a laborious and 
agitated life; and he flattered himſelf with a 
quiet death and burial in that land where he 


received his birth. Barbarous men, or rather 


ſavage beaſts, have envied him this conſolation. 
O times! O manners! Who could have be- 
lieved that this gentle and good man, after 
having travelled without accident through the 


midſt of thoſe cruel nations who inhahit the 
borders of the Rhone, traverſed the deſerts of 


Provence, the moſt deſolate and depraved 
country in the world, after paſſing the night 


among the Alps, where are whole armies, of 
| banditti, ſhould be ſacrificed in open day at 
the very gates of Florence? Gold in ancient 
times, but blood now, is the object of theſe 


wretches. What elſe could induce them to 
plunge their ſwords into the breaſt of an inno- 
cent man, ſtripped and diſarmed, who could 
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vu. = © | | PETRAROK, 
never have reven ged their robbery? For what - 


have they to fear in thoſe impregnable for- 


treſſes, which ſerve them for caverns and aſy- 
lums, from whence they brave Florence and 
Heaven itſelf? 5 
IJuſtice is the baſis of all 3 4 
proſperity. Aſlaſlins threaten you to the face, 
who dared not conceive miſchief in the time 
of your fathers. If you leave ſuch actions un- 
puniſhed, there is an end of your glory and of 
your republic. Its foundation overthrown, it 
muſt ſink. But I feel that your juſtice will not 
tarry; it will overtake them. Lou are dil- 
treffed, 'tis true, by theſe banditti : but true 
virtue comes as pure out of adverſity, as gold 
out of the crucible; and your courage will 
increaſe in proportion to your difficulties. But 
what will relieve my grief? The moſt eloquent 
words I can uſe, even the lyre of Orpheus itſelf, 
cannot reſtore to me the friend I have loſt. I 
do not propoſe it to you to raiſe him from the 
dead, but to preſerve his honour from burial ; 
and, which is a moſt important object, to free 
the Appennine from banditti, which is the 
general road to Rome. Theſe mountains have 
been always ſteep and rugged, but formerly 
they were traverſed with the greateſt ſecurity. 


But if thoſe that ſhould be the guardians: be- 
vol., IL, c 
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come the robbers, and, inſtead of faithful dogs 
watching from their caſtles to protect, become 
_ wolves to deſtroy, terror will ſpread over the 
mind, the Appennine will become deſert, and 
more uninhabitable than Atlas or Caucaſus. 
Illuſtrious citizens ! prevent this diſgrace. Thoſe 
that would pull up a tree begin at the roots; 
in like manner thofe who would exterminate 
thieves muſt ſeek them in their ſecret retreats. 
Have the goodneſs alſo to ſeek out the other 
friend of whoſe fate J am uncertain. But I 
dread the worſt. TR maintain the e happineſs 
of your republic.” . 

This letter had the ade it deterted““ The 
Florentines ſent an army againſt the Ubaldini, 
and took in leſs than two months a great many 
of their caſtles, and made great havock in their 
eſtates. The body of Mainard was found, and 
buried with honour; a poor conſolation for 
Petrarch! He ſought news of Luke from every 
one he met with, and trembled at each noiſe 
around him. He had loft all hope, when a 
Milaneſe merchant of his acquamtance called 
on him, ſaying, * I was told you were here, and 
would not paſs without paying my reſpects to 
you.” * You are very polite, Sir. May I in- 
quire the road you came?” From Florence, 
replied the merchant. © I ſet out from thence 


> 
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four days ago.” Good Heaven? ſaid Pe- 
trarch, which een your route? Not 
the high road, replied the merchant; I was 
warned againſt that. I took a by-path through 
the woods. Lou know, without doubt, the ae- 
cident that has happened to a citizen of Flo- 
rence; the whole city is in arms to revenge 
his death. The amy is already encamped on 
the Appennine.“ I 'kuow it,” ſaid Petrarch: 
but is it true that the perſons who accompa- 
nied this Florentine have periſhed with him?' 
I only heard ſpeak of one perſon who ſuffered, 
replied the merchant : had there been ſeveral, 
it would have been mentioned: but I can af- 
firm nothing, as I know only the public re- 
port.“ This revived the hopes of Petrarch. 
In this uncertain and afflicted. ſtate of mind, 
and continually hearing of and beholding the 
devaſtations made by the plague, he wrote — 
e letter to his dear Socrates: 
Has any annals ſince the deſtruction of 
Tom ſhewn ſuch terror and deſolation as we 
now behold? Lands abandoned, cities depopu- 
lated, fields covered with dead bodies; the 
whole earth alnoſt become one vaſt deſert! 
Aſk the hiſtorians ; they ſay nothing. Conſult 
the phyſicians; they are aſtoniſhed and con- 
ſounded. Addreſs the philoſophers; they ſhrug 
C 2 
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up their ſhoulders, knit their brows, and put 
their finger on their lips. Our ſtreets, heaped 
up with dead bodies, reſemble a charnel-houfe 
rather than a city; and we are amazed when 
.we re-enter our houſes, to find any thing re- 
maining that is dear to us. Happy, thrice 
happy, the future age, which will, perhaps, look 
upon our calamities as a ſeries of fables! In 
the moſt bloody war there is. ſome reſource, 
and an honourable death is a great conſolation. 
But here we have none. And is it then true, 
as ſome philoſophers have advanced, that God 
has no concern for what paſſes on the earth? 
Let us caſt far from us ſo ſenſeleſs an opinion. 
If he has not, how could the world ſubſiſt ? 
Some philoſophers have given, this care to na- 
ture. Seneca juſtly views ſuch as ungrateful 
men, who would hide, under a borrowed name, 
the benefits of the Supreme Cauſe, and, by an 
impious ſubtilty, tempt men to depriye him of 
his juſt homage. £7 
Les, great God! thou careſt for us; we 
cannot doubt it: but how impenetrable are 
thy judgments ! If we are puniſhed more than 
others, we are no doubt more culpable. Per- 
Haps thou wouldſt prove, thou wouldſt purify 
us, and render us more deſerving of thy bene- 
kits; but how little do we know! There may 
| | | 
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be other cauſes of evil to Coping our 1 wealeft in- 
telligence cannot arrive. 5 (34 


Alas! my dear Socrates, we [Have amel 


our friends, and almoſt outlived ourſelves ! 


Petrarch, willing to replace the voids which 


death had made in his heart, attached himſelf 


to Paganino Bezzozi, a man of ſenſe and con- 


verſation. The circumſtances of the times had 


contributed to their immediate union. Dif- 
treſs ſoftens the heart, and ties cloſe the bonds 


of affection: the more we have loſt, the more 
we are attached to what remains behind. 
Our fortunes became common,“ ſaid he. 


After a ſhort trial of his worth, I found he 
merited my confidence, and he proved a dane of 


Socrates in the friendſhip he ſhewed me. But 
death envied: Petrarch this cenie n 1 in his 
misfortunes: | Paganino was ſtruck with the 
e plague : but this did not hinder his ſupping 
with his friends. After ſupper. he diſcourſed 


with Petrarch as uſual. - He: ſuffered with 


amazing fortitude all night the moſt violent 


pain, and expired before morning. 
There remained at this time to Petrarch 51 


thr ee of his old friends ; Gui, Settimo, Lelius, 
and Socrates. Settimo was making his court. 


at Avignon. Lelius had retired to Rome, his 
native city, ſome time before the death of car- 
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dinal Colonna. | Petrareh was very uneaſy 
about Socrates; he had written him ſeveral 
letters by ſafe hands, but had received no an- 
ſwer. He wrote again, with a letter encloſed 
to his brother Gerard, who had made great 
progreſs in the ſpiritual life in the ſeven 15955 
he had been among the Carthuſians. 
This month, September, 1349, there was 
another ſcourge which oppreſſed - mankind. 
The earth was agitated in a violent manner. 
Theſe earthquakes in ſome places laſted ſeveral 
days, and the violence of the ſhocks cauſed 
great havock in the city of Rome. Pn 
ſpeaks thus of it in a letter 
I tremble. not only for Rome, but for all 
Italy. My blood freezes when I recall the laſt 
words of the prophecy of Balaam: They ſhall 
come from Italy in ſhips, they ſhall vanquiſh 
the Aſſyrians, and ravage the Hebrews.” - This 
prophecy has been | accompliſhed in the fall of 
the Roman empire. God ſend that theſe 
earthquakes do not foretell 1 _ 17 pe 
and liberty to our land?! 

Petrarch paid a viſit this year to „Gens 
r of Mantua, who had een him ſo prefl- 
ingly to reſide at his court. Lewis de Gon- 
zagua had aſſociated his three ſons in the 
government with himſelf, and aſſigned them 
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an ſuited to their genius. Gui, the 
eldeſt, liberal, magnificent, and a lover of let : 
ters, was charged with all that concerns the 
interior government of the city, and its nego- 
ciations with ſtrangers. Philipon, active, un- 
quiet, warlike, had the department of war, and 
was general of the army: he had attended the 
king of Hungary in his expedition to Naples to 
revenge his brother's death, and was lately re- 
turned from thence. Feltrin, Who loved the 
arts, had the direction of the buildings, fortiſi- | 
cations,  repaxations of the highways, &c. Lewis 
de Gonzagua, | ſinking under the weight of 
_ years, (for he was above fourſcore, ) had: reſigned 
the goyernment to his children; and they 
ſhewed, in their admirable conduct, what may 
be ran ae in a ſmall aa by thres W 
firmly united. | 
Gui, who was the ee of, r and had 
long known: our poet, gave him a very diſtin- 
guiſhed reception. A diſpatch being ſent to 
Avignon, in the letters of the chancellor, .who 
was the negociator, and Petrarch's friend, no 
mention being made of him, Gui reproached 
the chancellor, ſaying, © You ſpeak of our at- 
fairs, you tell us what paſſes at the Roman 
court, and you ſay nothing of Petrarch, in 
whom I am more intereſted than in them all,” 
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The 11 communicated: this ſentiment 
to Petrareh, who expreſſed his acknowledg- 
ment by ſaying, The power of love extends 
from pole to pole, and binds men by inviſible 
ties, however ſituation may ſeparate them; as 
Auguſtus manifeſted in his affection for Virgil) 
the ſon of a Mantuan labourer, and Horace, ſon 
of a freed man, to whom he wrote with the 
moſt affectionate familiarity. If ſuchſ examples 
render it leſs ſi urpriſing that I ſhould be ſo 
honoured, +I feel not leſs ſenſibly the glory of 
being treated like theſe great men; when I. fall 
ſo ſhort of their merit. One of them ſaid, 
; : It is not a little matter to obtain favour of 
Princes ;” for my part, I know not how came 
an _— who could: never pleaſe my» 
er 5 83 B p FE $545 510% our 
. was e He went to ſeeithat 
little village famous for the birth of Virgil: it 
is only a ſmall league from that city. It was 
formerly called Andes; its preſent name is Pie- 
tola. On this ſpot his fancy kindled, and he 
Great poet! the honour of Rome, the 
fruitful hope of the Muſes! tell me where 
you are at preſent? In what part of Avernus 
are you encloſed? Or are you not rather on 
Parnaſſus with Apollo and the Nine, who en- 


chant you with bels eue Perhaps: „ 
walking in the woods, or in the eben fields, | 
with Homer, whom you ſo'much-refemble, with 
Orpheus, and the other poets of the firſt e 8 
I except Lucan and Eueretius, and all theſe 
who, like them, put an end to their own lives) 
I would know the life you lead; wherein your 
dreams differed from truth, and where is the 
iwory door through which you cauſed Eueas to 
paſs on his return from hell. I willingly bel 2ve 
that you ep I ee 
10 happypuls 53514 51094177 002; eee ee 
If any Arid! Akad ee to your 
celeſtial manſions, "mine ſball attend you there, 
and inform you what paſſes in the place dear 
to you un, the fate of your works: ' Mantua; 
whole glory you __ has been agitated by the 
troubles of its neighbours! Defended by 
princes full of valbur, the has refuſed to come 
under a ftrange yoke; and will only be governed 
by her children. It is there Lwrite theſe lines, 
in a ſolitary place near your tomb. I ſeek with 
ardour the rocks to which yowretired, the mea 
dows where you walked on the banks of the 
Mineio, the trees under which you ſought a 
cooling fhade, the woods whieh were your 
aſylum againſt the heat, and the green banks 
Where: you were ſeated at the foot of your ri - 
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ver. All theſe things retrace your image. The 
unfortunate city of Naples, honoured with your 
aſhes, groans for the loſs of king Robert. In 
one day it was deprived of the felicity of years. 
Inquire not the fate of Rome! Alas! it is better 
to be ignorant of it. Learn rather the ſucceſs 
of your productions. Old Tityrus charms every 
one with the ſoft ſounds of his pipe. Nothing 
can be more beautiful than the cultivated 
fields of your Georgics. Your Eneid is known 
through: the world; it is ſung, it is delighted in 
every where: how much are we obliged: to Au- 
guſtus, who ſaved it from! thoſe 1 to which 
= had condemned it! 2750 in at uns 
Adieu! Tou will be la * 10 me. Pre 
| frat my ſalutations to Homer and Heſiod. 
There was a great friendſhip between Gui nd 
Petre The former loved reading, and this 
confirmed the bond between them. He aſked 
Petrarch one day for a foreign book in the vul- 
gar tongue; he ſent him the romance of the 
Roſe, with theſe lines: 
I ſend you a little book that Sw aſe; 
to the ſkies, and 3 with the firſt writings. 
It proves, in my opinion, how much Italy ſur- 
paſſes all other atlas in eloquence, e the 
Greeks. 
E ba relates his dreams ; — ae. 
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gn is to explain the power of love, the foree 
of jealouſy, the tricks of an old woman, and the 
ſtratagems of a lover. He ſhews the evils Which 


love draws after it; the contrary feelings it 


grief and joy, groans and laughter; and he | 
Proves that pleaſures are rare, and mixed with 


tears. The author may well ſay he dreams; 
one could never ſuppoſe him awake. How 


much more pathetic are the epiſode of Dido; 
and the lines of Catullus, Horace, and Ovid, 


without ſpeaking of other ancient and modern 
authors who have deſcribed this paſſion! I 


ſend it, however, becauſe I have nothing better, 


unleſs all France, and even Paris, its capital, are 
in an error.“ This poem was begun in the thir- 


teenth century by William de Lorris, who died 
before he had finiſhed it. John de Meun forty 6 


years after continued and completed it: it is 
full of ſatire on all conditions, of digreſſions 
and epiſodes; and the women in it are n : 
in the blackeſt colours. { | 

From Mantua Petrarch went to ag and | 
Pas: thence to Padua, where James de Car- 
rore gave him a canonthip, which he held with 


his archdeaconry and canonſhip of Parma. 


There came to Padua, during his ſtay there, 


cardinal Gui de Boulogne, the pope's legate s 


* 
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he came from Hungary, whither the pope had 


ſent him. The object of this embaſſy was the 
troubles of Naples, occaſioned by the tragic 
death of prince Andrew. Petrarch was ck 


favoured by this cardinal. Guy de Boulogne 


was the ſon of Robert the ſeventh count of Au- 
vergne, and of Mary of Flanders: to this ex- 


alted birth he joined wit and talents, and had 
ſtudied at Paris with ſucceſs. The archbiſhop- 


ric of Lyons was given to him when he was 
only twenty years of age. Two years. after 
Clement VI. who made him cardinal at the 
JIolicitation of Philip de Valois, wrote theſe 
lines to that prince: The ſubje& you have 
recommended to me has a cultivated, mind; 


his character is amiable, his manners honeſt, | 


his. life decent : in ſpiritual, things he is en- 
lightened, and full of zeal; in temporal, wiſe 
and circumſpeR.” \ Notwithſtanding his youth, 
the Pope confided to him ſeveral important af- 


fairs, in the diſcharge of which he anſwered 


the idea that had been conceived of him, which 
induced him to ſend him into Hungary on this 


difficult negociation. The king of Hungary, 


as we have ſeen, went to Naples with an army 
to revenge his brother's death, and to ſeize his 
kingdom, which he pretended belonged to him. 
He took with him duke Warner, 2 chief who 
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was the ſcourge of Italy, and who ſoon cauſed 
that kingdom to float in ſeas of blood. The 
king of Hungary conquered, and queen Joan 
fled into Provence from his fury. The princes 
of the blood went to Aveiſe, to acknowledge 
and pay homage to the king, who was their 
couſin. He received them very well: after 
which he ordered Charles Duras to conduct 
him to the place where his brother had been 


ſtrangled, and there, in his preſence, he had this 


prince aſſaſſinated, after reproaching him with 
having contributed to his death. The other 


princes of the blood he put in irons, and ſent 


them into Hungary. After this expedition, | 


the king ſent ambaſſadors to the pope to Juſtify 
his conduct, to ſolicit the inveſtiture of the 


kingdom of Naples, and the puniſhment of 
queen Joan; and he complained bitterly of 
the cating de' Taillerand, whom 'he accuſed 
of having imbrued his hands in the murder of 
his brother. Soon after this the | plague 
obliged him to quit Naples, . and return into 
Hungary. 

The negociation of this affair was * Gel 
cate. Gui de Boulogne was related to the king 
of Hungary, and had an inſinuating diſpoſition, 
that the pope thought well ſuited to it. He 
was to propoſe peace between the king of Hun- 
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gary au the queen of Naples; to ſolicit the 
freedom of the princes of the blood; to deſire 
the account of the proceeding, that he might 
judge of queen Joan's condu&; to juſtify ea 5 
dinal Taillerand; and, laſtly, to engage the em- 
peror Charles to ſupport this negociation with 
his fon-in-la w. The cardinal legate, notwith- 
ſtanding his talents, could do no more than ob- 
tain a truce. He was ordered, on his return 
from Italy, to go to Rome to the jubilee, and 
uſe his endeavours to procure peace. His le- 
gateſhip extended over all that part of Italy be- 
tween the Alps and the Appennine. He Ar. 
rived at Padua in February, 1350, and was re- 
ceived with extraordinary honours. James de 


Carrore gave up his palace to him, and defray- 


ed his expences, with all thoſe of his train, 
which amounted to three hundred. He ſtopped 
ſome days in this city to remove the body of 
St. Anthony, which they drew out of the tomb, 
to place it in a church he had built and dedi- 
cated to this ſaint. The cardinal had expe- 
rienced his protection in a violent diſeaſe, 
and, to ſhew his acknowledgment, would be 
preſent and aſſiſt at this ceremony. He was 
glad to find Petrarch at Padua, whom he had 
known at Avignon, and took every opportu- 
nity of converſing with him. In one of theſe 
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meetings he ſhewed him a letter he had juſt 
received from a prelate in France attached to 
4 | him, and who was alſo the friend of Petrareh. 


W This was Philip de Vitri, celebrated for his 
W French and Latin works, and his excellence in 
church muſic. He was chaplain to the pope 


4 1 of Brie in the church of Soiſſons. He 


and the cardinal of Boulogne, and archdeacon | 


applied himfelf when young to poetry and mu- 
= ſic, which contributed not a little to unite him 
W with Petrarch. Philip de Vitri was of the 
= opinion which the French, particularly the Pa- 
riftans, were reproached with. He looked upon 
every journey out of France as an exile. He 
wrote in this manner to the cardinal, lament- 
ing his reſidence in Hungary and Italy. The 
cardinal did not reflect upon the conſequences 
when he gave this letter to Petrarch. To call 
a journey to Italy an exile, was like blaſphemy 
in the eyes of our poet. He took pen in hand 
immediately, and wrote to Vitri as follows : 
Why ſhould not I dare to tell my dear 
Philip at a diſtance, what I ſhould certainly ſay 
if he was preſent ? Nothing is ſo free as friend- 
ſhip. „ do not love my friend,” ſays Seneca, 
if I fear to offend him.” My dear friend, I 
do not know you again. I know that what 
riſes muſt ſink; that all. that are born grow 


old: but I thought minds exempte 
fate of terreſtrial bodies, becauſe, Sei eee 
of an ethereal ſubſtance, they riſe hy their own 
ſtrength, or, to ſpeak better, on the wings of 
nature. If the mind grows old, it may then 
die. Old age may be the end of being, and the 
deſcent of it to the grave. Alas! if we are 
thus deprived of the ſweet conſolation, that this 
noble part of us will live for ever, what ſhall con- 
ſole us when we become the ſubjects of death! 
You will gueſs what this long preamble leads 
to. We have here our illuſtrious father, and 
common maſter, cardinal Gui de Boulogne, le- 
gate of the holy ſee. You bluſh; I ſee it: your 
conſcience is not without remorſe. Confeſs 
that you did not think I ſhould ſee the letter 
you wrote: if you had, you would not have 
| ſpoken in a ſtyle ſo weak and unjuſt ; you would 
at leaſt have reſpected the Muſes, who live with 
me, and whoſe indignation you would have felt, 
had the time permitted. What is become of 
that admirable ardour, that deſire of all know- 
ledge, which formerly diſtinguiſhed you? You 
would then, if poſſible, have drawn off from Na- 
ture the veil that covers her. What attempts 
did you not make toward diſcoveries in the 
northern and eaſtern ocean! The earth itſelf 
was then too {mall for your curioſity. Vou raiſed 


FF 
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your deſires even to heaven. The oblique path 
of the ſun, the fixed and wandering ſtars, no- 
thing eſcaped your indefatigable n a 
not even the en of heaven, if antipodes 


_ heaven there be. 


Is it poſſible _ a man o enger -aw 
nr. of all kinds ſhould give the name 
of exile to. a journey -into Italy, out of. which 
all would be- baniſhment indeed, if the whole 
world was not the country of every thinking 
man? Shall 1 be frank with you? The little 
bridge of Paris has made too ſtrong an impreſ- 
ſion on you; and your ears are too much de- 
lighted with the murmurs of the Seine, which 
runs under its arches. Vou have, no doubt, 
forgot the anſwer of the man, who, being aſked 
from whence he came, I am a Coſmopolite, 
replied he. As for you, you are French: no 
one can deny that; and to ſuch a degree French, 
that you conſider every journey out of France 
as a — whateyer _ be _—_ motive 
oo ii £ ils a 14 40 

I know tat we all hae an ane Es 
our country, and that the greateſt men have 
been ſenſible to its attractions; but I know alſo; 
that it is only little minds that cannot ſhake 
off theſe fetters. How many heroes and phi- 


| loſophers have paſſed their whole lives in tra- 
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| 

| velling ! Plato quitted Athens, where he was 
jt 


adored as a god, to travel over Egypt. and Italy. 
The journies of Democritus are celebrated ; and 
ſtill more ſo thoſe of Pythagoras, who never 
returned home. More inflamed by the love of 
truth than the love of his country, after going 
over Egypt, Perſia, and many barbarous coun-. 
tries, he was twenty years in Italy ; and you 
weep for one only that your maſter paſſes there. 
Awake, my dear friend; ſhake off the lethargy 
you are in. Elevate your ful, which is ſunk 
under popular prejudices, and which, tied down 
to the glebe of its native. field, fees nothing 
beautiful, nothing rare, beyond Paris. Give me 
back that ancient Philip, in whoſe converſation 
I found ſo many charms. It is not to him I 
write, it is to one of his enemies: ſo he muſt 
not be offended if he finds in this letter remon 
ſtrances too * for the b. 1. _ 
of our age. 

© But I will return to our 8 1 wiſh; th 
| ſaw him in his preſent brilliant ſituation, ſur- 
it rounded by a concourſe of people, and even 
| [i princes applauding and calling him the reſtorer 
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of peace. This is the ſtate of your baniſhed 
man. I know you iove him with all your 
heart. Ceaſe then to lament his fate; rather 
lament your own as exiled and unhappy, that 
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you cannot behold his glory. He is in the 
flower of his age, his body ſtrong, his mind 
eager after knowledge. It is experience, as 
artiſts know, that forms great men. What 
can thoſe learn who never go beyond their pa- 
ternal eſtate? Homer, deſiring to give the 
Greeks a model of wiſdom, preſents them with 
a man who had vilited ſeveral cities, and ftu- 
died many nations; and Virgil imitated him 
in the Eneid: and muſt not our maſter then 
delight in the lofty mountains which are the 
barriers of Italy, the magnificent cities it con- 
tains, ' and the beautiful rivers that water it ?, 
Our prelate to-day aſſiſted in removing the 
body of St. Anthony: I admired the dignity 
and grace with which he performed his office. 
To-morrow he continues his route; and, after 
eroſſing the king of rivers, will ſee Ravenna, the 


3 | moſt ancient city in Italy, and proceed to the 


capital of the world. As for you, my dear 
Philip, when you go from St. Germain on the 
mountain to St. Genivieve in the valley, you 
think you have been through the wide world; 
happy in your manner of thinking, if true hap- 
pineſa can conſiſt with error. But in your let- 
ter you did not follow your own judgment, but 
the judgment of the vulgar, which is always 
mean and ignorant. Adieu! take care of your- 
| | D 2 
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ſelf, and do not forget me. Mark, the Phy- 
ſician and the countryman of Virgil ſalutes 
vou. 

Padua, iy "7 


Petrarch went from Padua to Verona to ſee 
his ſon and his friends, from whence he wrote 
to Socrates, and beſought him to come to him 
in Italy, and ſettle there, in any part of it he 
ſhould make choice of; but he could not per- 
ſuade him to leave Avignon. The few friends 
he had left were ſeparated from him by neceſſity. 
Barbatus was eſtabliſhed at Sulmone with his 


wife, and could not leave her. Lelius and Set- 


timo were both ſettled at Rome and Avignon. 
He had lately cultivated a friendſhip with two 
Florentines, Francis Rinnuci, and John Boccace, 
of whom we ſhall ſoon have occaſion to ſpeak ; 

who were both ſo attached to the place of their 


nativity, that nothin g could draw them em | 


thence. | 
Petrarch returned ſoon after to Parkin: to 


wait the arrival of the cardinal de Boulogne, 
who came there on his way home. After hav- 
ing diſtributed ſpiritual and temporal benefits 
with the greateſt beneficence, he took the 
route of Milan and Genoa to return to Avig- h 
non: and he had in his train a vaſt number of 
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diſtinguiſhed perſons from every Rate f m kuh, | 
and received the greateſt honours wherever he 
paſſed. | 5 
Petrarch, who was not a courtier, accom- 
panied this prelate from attachment, and as an 
acknowledgment of the kindneſs he had ſhewn 
him. The cardinal delighted in his converſa- 
tion, and bantered him ſometimes on his en- 
thuſiaſm for his country. When they came 
into the territory of Verona, near the lake of 
Gorda, ſtruck with the beauty of the ſpot, they 
aſcended a little hill, and ſtopped to yiew the 
fine objects around them: the Alps covered 
with ſnow, though in the month of June; the 
lake of Gorda, ſubje& to the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the tide as the ſea; on every ſide rich 
hills and fertile vallies. * It muſt be owned,” 


ſaid the legate, addreſſing himſelf to Petrarch, 


* that your country is finer and richer than 
ours !' At theſe words the face of Petrarch 
brightened with joy! © But you muſt agree 


alſo, added the cardinal, to moderate, perhaps, 


the violence of his effuſion, *© that ours is more 
tranquil.” * That is true, replied Petrarch, 
with that liberty which he always profeſſed ; 
* but we can obtain that tranquillity you enjoy 


when we pleaſe ; whereas it does not depend on 
| you to "procure thoſe beauties of which nature 
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and continued' his route. Petrarch took leave 


end r him to partake of. 


the conſequence of uniting two perſons, who, in 


ſuaſion, that what I loſe in merit I ſhall ur in 


has been prodigal to us.“ The cardinal ſmiled, 


of him here, and returned to Parma. At Man- 
tua, which he paſſed through, he wrote another 
letter to his dear Socrates, to recommend to him 
a young abbe whom he became acquainted with 
among the attendants of the cardinal de Bou- 
logne. He deſcribes him as a young man of 
rare merit, whoſe friendſhip was a TENG he | 


Joys of this kind, ſays he, gilt to 50 | 
common between friends. Go, and ſee him: 
you will inſtantly feel it is that Socrates of 
whom I have often ſpoke to you. You will be 
charmed with the ſociety of ſuch'a man; whoſe 
equal I have rarely found. I feel what may be 


tracing one another's virtues, will eafily loſe fight 
of mine: but I ſhall conſole myſelf in the per- 


friendſhip.” 

After having finiſhed this letter, Petrarch 
ſet out for Muntun in the evening to ſleep 
at Luzora, five leagues from the Po. The 
Gonzaguas were lords of this city: they had 
ſent a courier to Mantua, to deſire he would 
honour them at ſupper. It was with difficulty 
he got there. The ſouth wind, which blew, 
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had melted the ſnows ; the Po had overflowed 
the country round, and filled the roads with a 
quaggy mud, in which the horſes ſunk at every 
He got there late. They gave him a mag- 
nificent reception; rare meats, foreigu wines, 
delicate cheer, welcome countenances, and 
much gaiety. A little matter will ſpoil a fine 
feaſt; and loſe the fruits of a great expence. 
The ſupper was ſerved in a damp hall, which 


flies and all ſorts of inſets. had taken poſſeſſion 


of; and, to complete the diſtreſs, an army of 
frogs, who had been attracted by the good odour 


of the meats, came forth, and ſtunned the com- 


pany with, their importunate croakings. They 
could not ſit in the room, and were obliged ta 
leave the table before ſupper was ended. Pe- 


trarch retired to his chamber at midnight very 


much fatigued. But a courier paſſing to Rome, 
he wrote a letter to Lelius, in which was this 
account of the ſupper. The next day he went 
to Parma. He waited till the great heats were 
over, to go to the jubilee held this year at 
Rome. He wrote to his friend William de 
Paſtrengo, to take this journey with him. This 
friend wiſhed for nothing ſo much as the ſo- 
ciety of Petrarch on this occaſion ; but he was 
eſtabliſhed at Verona, and he had a wife and 
D 4 
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children. All his family oppoſed this journey, 


and he could not overcome their fears. Inſtead 


therefore of William, Petrarch took with him 
an old abbe of reſpectable character and dig- 


nity, and ſome perſons whoſe experience might 
ſave him much trouble. They took their route 
through Tuſcany, and ſtopped at Florence. 
What impreſſions agitated the mind of Pe- 
trarch to behold his native city, which he had 
left ſo young that he had retained only a con- 
fuſed idea of it! They had not yet reſtored 
him his eſtate, for the Guelph party ſtill go- 
He found, however, ſeveral 
friends, who, though not of long ſtanding, had 


made great progreſs in his heart, that had ſuf. 


fered many en An death en he ne 


to fill up. 


The. firſt of theſe was Zanobi 5 Lins 10 
at Florence, where John, his father, had taught 
grammar all his life with ſucceſs. Zanobi conti: 
nued and ſurpaſſed him in that profeſſion. His 


talents for eloquence and poetry united him with 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed n Tor rank _ "_ 
in Tuſcany. 

Francis Rinnuci was of a good houſe-i in Ho- 
rence ; his anceſtors had been the firſt magiſ- 
trates in that city. Francis had embraced the 
eccleſiaſtical ſtate ; he was firſt notary, judge, 
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and ſecretary: of. the biſhop, and afterwards. ſu- 
preme vicar; and he was prior and preacher of 


the church of the Holy Apoſtles, which had been 


formerly the collegiate church. It appears that 
he was a wiſe and pious man, and much eſteemed 


| at Florence. | Petrarch on him the name of 


Simonides. 855 | . 
John de Certaldo, or 1 as Shona whoſe 
mine was of Certaldo, a village twenty miles 


from Florence, was born at Paris. His mother 


was a young woman, with whom his father 
was ſecretly connected. He ſtudied grammar 
under John de Strata, and the canon law under 
Cino de Piſtoye. The taſte which nature had 
given him for poetry and the belles lettres de- 
feated the projects of his father, who deſigned 

him for a civilian. It is believed, however, he 
was made doctor of laws; after which he cer- 
tainly went for a time into the church. His 
father ſent him on ſome buſineſs to Naples, 


where king Robert, who ſoon diſcovered his 
talents, received him with kindneſs, and loved 


to diſcourſe with him. That prince had a 
daughter, the fruit of the only weakneſs that 
his character is reproached with: ſhe was called 
Mary of Arragon by the hiſtorians. Boccace 
fell in love with her, and has celebrated her in 
his works. During his ſituation at Naples he 
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heard Petrarch ſpoken of in ſuch a manner, that 
it inſpired him with a great deſire: to ſee him. 
He took the firſt occaſion to form this union, 
and it laſted till death. They had each the 
ſame taſtes and the ſame averſions; the ſame 


xrdent. defire of knowledge, frankneßs, truth of MM 


mind, and tenderneſs of heart: there was a 
ſimilarity alſo in their love. We have ſeen that 
Petrarch became enchanted with Laura in the 
church of St. Clare, in the holy week. Boccace 
alſo ſaw and loved Mary for the firſt time in the 
church of the Cordeliers at Naples. On Eaſter- 


day theſe friends 2 Petrarch for his paſt 


loſſes. 


About the middle of Oktober, 1350, e 


left Florence, and ſet out for Rome. He gives 
this account of his journey in a letter to Boc- 


cace. The 15th of October we ſet out from 


Bolſena, a ſmall town in Etruria. Taken up 
with the thoughts of ſeeing Rome once more, 
I reflected upon the change that is made in our 
thoughts in a courſe of years. This, ſaid I to 


_ myſelf, is my fifth journey to Rome; it was 
fourteen years ago I ſaw it for the firſt time, 
drawn by curioſity to behold its wonders. 
Some years after, a premature deſire of the Ml 
laurel brought me there a ſecond: time. The 
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and ſhew affection to my friends. This ought 
to be the happieſt of all, ſince its only object is 
my eternal ſalvation. While I was full of 


k | theſe thoughts, the horſe of the old abbe 


which was on my left fide, going to kick at 
mine, ſtruck my leg juſt under the knee: the 
ſtroke was fo violent that it founded like bones 
ſnapping aſunder, and drew all our party round 
me. I felt extreme pain: but not daring to 
ſtop in ſo ſolitary a place, T made a virtue of 
neceſſity, got late to Viterbe, and was dragged 
to Rome by the aid of my friends. As foon as 
I got there I ſent for the phyficians, who hav- 
ing examined my wound. found the bone laid 
open, and the iron of the horſe's ſhoe had left 
a mark on it. The ſmell of this neglected 
wound was fo ſtrong that I could fearcely bear 
it; though our famiharity with, and affection 
for ourſelves, renders many things ſupportable 


= we could not bear in others. How vile and 
abject is man, faid I, if he does not compenſate 


for the weakneſs of his body by the ſtrength 
of his mind! The days I was obliged to 'paſs 
wholly in bed appeared longer here than elſe- 
where. I conſider this accident as a juſt pu- 
niſhment from heaven, who, after having fixed 
my unſteady foul, thought it proper thus to 


atfliet my unworthy body. My confeſſor had 


1 
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treated me with too much lenity ; I ſtood in 
need of this mortification. If my accident af- 
fects you, the courage with which I ſupport it 
| ſhall be your conſolation.”. 

Petrarch ſays he was in the ma diſpo- 
ſition for this ſacred bath, in which the ſoul 
was to be cleanſed from all its ſtains. We 
have ſeen that pope Clement altered this jubilee 
from a hundred to fifty years, and in a clauſe 
of this bull (as ſome aver) he ſpeaks as follows : 
* The ſovereign pontiff, in virtue of the autho- 
rity he holds from the apoſtles, renews the 
ſouls of thoſe who receive this indulgence to 
the ſame ſtate they were in after baptiſm; and 
he orders the angels to introduce them imme- 
diately to paradiſe, without obliging them on 
their way thither to paſs through purgatory.“ 

The cuſtom of viſiting Rome to receive a 
plenary abſolution of all ſins was begun in 
1300, from a rumour that this had been prac- 
tiſed before. It was not, however, to be found in 
the ancient records: but an old man, aged 107, 
being queſtioned about it, ſaid. he remembered 
that, in the year 1200, his father, who was a 
labourer, went to Rome to gain this indul- 
gence. It was accordingly confirmed by the 
bull of pope Boniface ; . and Clement gave it 
the name of the jubilee, becauſe it reſembled 
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the feſtival of the Jews celebrated every fifty - 
years, at which ſlaves are ſet free, debts for- 
given, and each perſon obtained the I and 
honour of their family. © 7 1 
The - concourſe of pilgrims at this Jubilee 
was prodigious ;' they were reckoned near. a2 
million. The ſtreets were ſo full that men 
were carried along by the crowd, whether on 
horſeback or on foot. There was no appear- 
ance that the plague had depopulated the 
world. The people of quality came the laſt to 
it; and, above all, the ladies of the grandees 
from beyond the mountains. Moſt of them 
took the route of Areona; aud Bernatüdhr de Po- 
lenta, lord of Ravenna, whoſe caſtle was on 
| this road, joined, and made great confuſion 
among them. This would not have befallen 
them, ſays a contemporary hiſtorian,” if they 
had remained in their houſes; becauſe a ſhip 
which is always in port cannot be ſhipwrecked. 
Indulgeneies and journies, he adds, are not fit 
for young people.“ Strangers who came from 
all countries, knowing only their own lan- 
guage, were embarraſſed about confeſſion. They 
therefore made uſe of interpreters, who oſten 
publiſhed what they heard; and it became ne- 
ceſlary to buy their ſilence at à dear rate. To 
remedy this abuſe, they eſtabliſhed peniten- 
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tiaries at Rome, who underſtood all the lan- 
guages. The kings of Caſtile, Arragon, Por- 
tugal, and Cyprus, would fain have obtained + 
indulgence without going to Rome. They 


wrote to the pope to beg he would difpenſe 
with this journey ; but the cardinals oppoſing, 
he wrote this anſwer to theſe princes: © My 


brethren, the cardinals, confidering that this | 


indulgence is granted not only for the ſalvation 


af ſouls, but for the honour of the ſaints; would 


not conſent that any ſhould be diſpenſed from 
this viſitation to their churches.” 


for 'the Italians, and ten for other ſtrangers. 
Clement, whoſe goodneſs and courteſy was 
diſplayed on all occaſions, extended his indul- 


_ gence to thoſe perſons who had been prevented 


from, or ſtopped on, their journey, on this 


condition, that they ſhould give to the church 


the money they would have expended in it. 


»The inhabitants of Rome, fays Villani, were 
exorbitant in their impoſitions upon theſe 


ſtrangers; and uſed ſuch frauds and monopolies, 


that, joined to the fatigue and heat, cauſed a 


great mortality. And Meyer, another hiſtorian 


of that age, aſſures us that, of all theſe pil- 
grims, the tenth part never n. to n 


habitations. 


The number 
of thirty days was fixed for the Romans, fifteen 
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As Gm as ; Petrnonk could get out, he viſited 
all the churches with extreme ardour to gain 
the jubilee. He. ſpeaks of the good effects it 
had upon his ſoul. I went with fervor,” ſays 
he, determined to put an end to that ſinful 
life which has often covered me with ſhame, 
and I hope nothing can make me 2 1 
firm reſolutions I have taken. 
| The reſt of his time was much of it ſpent in in 
all probability with his friend Lelius. After 
having gained the jubilee, he returned imme- 
| diately to Padua. He took his route through 
Tuſcany, - and ſtopped at Arezzo, deſirous to ſee 
the town in which he was born. Aretin ſays, 
that his townſmen, charmed with the fight of 
a man who was ſuch an honour to them, went 
| out to meet him, and paid him the ſame re- 
| ſpect and obeiſance they would have done to a 
king: This was in December, 1350. He had 
the good fortune to find in this town the Inſti- 
| tutions of Quintilian, which till then he could 
never meet with. The manuſcript was muti- 
| lated, and in a bad condition: but it was an 
intereſting diſcovery to him. He wrote ſome 
ines to Quintilian to expreſs his joy; in which 
he tells him plainly, that he was fitter to form 
great orators, than to be an orator himſelf, 
Some days after this, Petrarch going out of 
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3 to purſue his journey, the principal 
people of the city, who accompanied him, led 
him to Orto, to ſhew him the houſe in which 
he was born. It was a little houſe,” ſays Pe- 
trarch, as befitted an exile.* They told him 
that the proprietor would have made ſome al- 
terations in it, which the town had always op- 
poſed, that the place conſecrated by his birth 
might remain always in the ſtate it was in at 
that time. He relates this to a perſon who 
had - written to know whether Arezzo was 
really the place of his birth; and adds, Arezzo 
has ſhewn more reſpedt toa Ringer than F * 
rence to a citizen.” 

Petrarch ſtopped at Florence to cen ne 
with his friends; and went from thence to 
Padua, where he had fixed his reſidence. There 
was great conſternation, and an univerſal la- 
mentation, in this city, which had loſt the beſt 
of all maſters. James de Corrare had in his 
houſe a relation called William, whom he 
treated with kindneſs, and admitted to his 
table, though he was unworthy of that favour. 
The 21ſt of December, after dinner, when 
this lord was ſeated in his palace, ſurrounded 
with his friends, ſervants, and guards, William 
plunged a dagger into his breaſt with ſo much 
celerity, that no one had time to ward off the 


WM ewe, 


Aoki Some haſtened to raiſe; up their lord, 
who was fallen, and who expired in their arms: 
the reſt pierced] the monſter” with a thouſand 
ſtrokes: who; had committed this parricige, 
At the fame inſtant,” ſays Petrarch, there 
went out of this world two ſouls of a very dif- 
ferent kind, and the routes they took were as 
oppoſite,” The motive of this action is un- 
known; but ſome think James had forbade 
him to + nnd PER on account of his oe 


conduct. 751 4 23% 8 
Petrarch wrote on this oceaſion . ie following 
letter to'Boceace 7 : 5 


©I have learnt by long habit to e with 
fortune. I do not oppoſe her ſtrokes by groans 
and tears, but by a heart hardened to repel them 
She perceived me firm and intrepid, and took 
a lance to pierre me at the time I lay the moſt 
expoſed by the death of thoſe friends Who had 
formed a rampart around me. By a ſudden, 
horrible, and unworthy death, ſhe. has de- 
prived me of another tender friend, of a man 
who was my conſolation and glory. He was 
the moſt like king Robert in his love of deter 
and in his favours to thoſe who profeſſed them. 
| He was diſtinguiſhed for a fingular ſweetneſs 
of manners, and was the father; rather than 
bord, of his people. 1 had en to 
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iin. While I live I fhall never lofe the remem- 
brance of James de Corrare, and ſhall always 
ſpeak of him with pleaſure. I would celebrate 
him to you, and to ene J Duke NY 1 is much 
above my praiſe.” 821 31 

The death of James de Cotraie venderedd 
Padua 'difagreeable to Petrarch. The delight. 
ful fituation of Vaucluſe preſented itſelf, and 
he withel once more to behold it. But he 
continued the winter at Padua. He ſpent a 
great deal of his time with Ildebrandin Comti, 
biſhop of that city; a man of high rank and 


great merit. One day, as he was fupping at 1 Y 


his palace, two Carthuſlan monks came there, 
and were well received by Hdebrandin, 'who 
loved their order. He afked them what 
brought them to Padua. We are going, they 
ſuid, to Treviſe, by the order of our general, 
to eſtabliſh a monaſtery; the biſhop of that 
city, and ſome of its pibus inhabitants, deſiring 
to have one of our ortler.“ Ildebrandin, after 
ſeveral more queſtions, turned the eonverſation 
inſenſibly upon father Gerard, brother to Pe- 
trarch, and aſked them if he appeared con- 
terited with his lot. The two monks, who 
did not know Petrarch, related wonders of his 
brother. OL Pe 


Tze plague,” faid they, having got into 


the monaſtery of W the prior, a man of 
exemplary piety, hut ſeized with terror, told his 
monks that flight was the only part they bad 
to take. Gerard anſwered with courage, Go 
where you pleaſe as to myſelf, 1 will remain 
in the ſituation in which Heaven bas fixed me.” 

The prior redoubled his inſtances; and, to 
alarm him, ſaid, When you axe dead, there 

will be no perſon to bury ON D That a is the 
laſt of my canes,” ſaid Geraad; and the affair 
of my ſurvivors rather than mine. The prior 
IT fled to his own country, where death followed, 
B and ſtruck him. Gerard zemained in his con- 
vent, where the plague reſpected ang left him 
ouly, after having deſtroyed in a few days 


WM thirty-four of his brethren who continued wath 


bim. Gerard paid them every ſervige, received 
W their laſt ſighs, wathed their bodies, and buried 


chem when death had taken thoſe deſtined to 


SE | this office. With only a dog left for his Fam: 
IF panion, he watched at night to guard the 
8 houſe, and took his repoſe in the da — The 


$ thieves, - with which this country is infaſed, 
ame ſeveral times to pillage this. manaſiery, 


but he found ſome mes 


V en the ſummer muas paſſed, he ſent to a neigh- 
bouring monaſtery af the Carthuſians, to beg 
W they would give him a monk e care gf 


E 2 
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the houſe ; and he went himſelf to the ſupe- 
rior e e of the Carthuſians, where he 
was received with ſingular diſtinction by eighty- 
three priors, and obtained of them a great 
favour. They permitted him to chooſe a prior 
and monks to renew his houſe from the dif- 
ferent convents of the order; and he returned 
triumphant, which he merited Gta his an 
W. and prudence.” 

While the Carthuſians were relatin g theſe 
wonders of father Gerard, the prelate caſt his 
eyes, filled with tears of joy, from time to time, 
on Petrarch. I know not, ſays the latter, 
*whether my eyes appeared ſo; but my heart 
was tenderly moved.“ The Carthuſians at laſt Wl 
diſcovered him to be the brother of Petrarch, i 
and with a holy effuſion embraced him, ſaying, 
Ah! how happy are you in ſuch a brother! 
Petrarch could only anſwer with his tears: he 
was touched with this ſcene beyond expreſſion, Þ 
as he owns in a letter to his brother, from 
whence this account is taken. 

About this. time he made a review of all his 
manuſcripts. Reflecting on the uncertainty of 
life, and recalling the loſſes he had ſuſtained in 
a ſhort time, he thought it neceſſary to arrange 
his affairs; like thoſe who, on the evening 
that precedes a long Journey, collect together 
1 


his 


: in 
ge 
ing 
her 
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| Socrates, 
| verſes, dedicated to Barbatus, printed in the 


ing anecdotes of his life. 
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what they will take with them, burn the 

things that are unneceſſary, and give the reſt to 
their friends. He found much pleaſure in re- 
viewing his ſentiments in the different periods 
of his life. When he diſcovered how many 
things he had begun, and left unfiniſhed,” he 
conſidered ſuch undertakings as a great folly in 

ſo ſhort a life, and he threw into the fire di- 
rectly a thouſand epiſtles and poems on all ſub- 
jects. I charged Vulcan, ſays he, * with the 
trouble of connecting them. But ſhall I own 
my weakneſs? it was not without fighs.* But 


recollecting that his dear Socrates had begged 


of him his proſe works, and Barbatus his poetry, 
he ſaved the reſt. To this we owe the eight 
books of his familiar ſubje&s, dedicated to 
and the three books of his Latin 


edition of Bale in 1581, the moſt complete 
edition there is of his works. Thoſe he de- 
ſtroyed contained probably a thouſand intereſt- 


Petrarch writes thus 
to Socrates on this ſubject ; 


* I will not ſay to my readers as did Apuleius, 


| © Read my works, they will pleaſe you;” but you, 


my dear Socrates, will read them with ardour, 
and perhaps with pleaſure, becauſe you love 


me. If my ſtyle ſhould amuſe you, it will be 


E 3 


8 It fir 'r von 
eing ts your friefidfhip, and not to my wit; 


A eman need hot attend the teilette whoſe 


lover is to be judge of her beauty. You Khow 
Jam not ehoquent, nor d665 the epiſtolary ſtyle 
Amit of it. The letters of Cicero are fimple, 
plain, and eaſy: he reſerved for his pleadings 
the thunders of his eloquence: If you will 
vive me a mark of your friendſhip, keep theſe 
_ wrifles tö yourſelf; the world will not view 
| them With your candour; even you muſt con- 
nder my ſituation. My life is that of a wan⸗ 
terer up and down in the midſt of perils, fixed 
76 $6 certain ſpot. This manner of life pro- 
tured me 4 great number of acquaintance; of 
feal friends, perhaps, but a few; but of this we 
eannot eafily judge. This obliged me to write 
to people of all countries, and bf every age and 
fituation, "whoſe characters and manners of 
Thinking were quite oppoſite. You will there- 
fore find ſeeming contfadiftions in theſe let- 
bers; for the attention of a writer ought to be 
fixed on the perſon to whom he writes, on his 
character and manner of thinking, and how he 
is likely to be affectetl with the fubject before 
bim. We muſt not write in the fame manner 
to a brave man and a coward; to a young man 
without experience, and to a man of advanced 


_ Fears, who has paſſed through the difficulties of 
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life; to a happy man, puffed wp with proſperity, 
and to a wretched; oue, depreſſed hy adverſity; 
to a man of letters, and to a fool. There is an 
infinite variety among men, and their minds 
have as little reſemblance as their faces. And 
were we to write Quly to one perſon, we: muſt 
even then ſometimes change our ſtyle and 
manner: a monatony in language will tire at 
length, as well as an uniformity in our food. 
I ] have ſuppreſſed in theſe letters thoſe 
minute details which - ſeldom intereft-thoſe who 
are not concerned in them. But I am not 
altogether of the opinion of Seneca, who re- 
proaches Cicero for ſueh details, and who ſtuffs 
his own letters with morals and philoſophy. 
I have rather followed the latter, and have 
mixed ſimple, naxrations with moral reflemions, 
in the manner of Cicero. Give theſe: trifles a 
gorner in your cabinet, where they. may be 
ſheltered; from thoſe. daring crities Who, with. 
out producing any thing of their own, deter- 
mine with aſſurance on the works of athars. 
_ © I have fetched gut à picture of myſelf, 
which I deſtine for you. It iball be * 
with care: it will not be, as Cicero ſays, the 
Minerva of Phidias; but when I have finiſhecdl 
it, it ſhall not fear the critic. In this review. 
you vill he ſtruck with - my weakneſs and 
E 4 
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effeminate complaints: you will ſay, I was a 
man in youth, and a child in mature age. I 
complained not, however, like Cicero, of exile, 
fickneſs, a ſum loſt, a payment deferred, or an 
unjuſt - deciſion : but when I loſt my friends 
all at once, and the world was to me anni- 
hilated, there would have been more inſen- 
ſibility than ſtrength of mind in being unmoved 
by. ſuch afflictions. At preſent J experience 
the change that Seneca tells us always befalls 
the ignorant. Deſpair has given me courage 
and 'tranquillity. - Henceforth you ſhall behold 
me abt, ſpeak, and write, with more vigour. 
Even a falling world ge» cruſh, but it FROG 
not intimidate me. 

© T began this letter with the | Why 220 with 
the day I will end it. I have prolonged my 
converſation with you, becauſe it is delightful 
to me thus to enjoy your preſence, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeas and the mountains that ſepa- 
rate us. Could I procure a tranquil and fixed 
eſtabliſhment, I would undertake ſome con- 
ſiderable work, that I might conſecrate it to 
vou. I would fain immortalize your name; 
but you ſtand in no need of my praiſe. Adieu 
You are wy eee yy Ren _ Us. 
"_ we b 46 


Pekrareh lodged, when at Padua, ths the clit. 


r 


ter of St. Juſtine, 8 to the; ch . 
monaſtery, which was built on the ruins 
the ancient temple of Concord. Some ond 
men employed there found a ſtone on which | 
was an inſcription to the: memory of Livy. 
Petrarch, who idolized this hiſtorian,” took it 
into his head to addreſs a Jettenihn: him as fol- 
lows: 1 8 * . 15 
I wWiſh 1 had ien in your age, or rather 
that you had been born in mine. I thould, have 
been among thoſe who went to ſeek you at 
Rome, or even in the Indies, had you dwelt there. 
I can now only behold you in your books; 
and in them but in part, from the indolence 
of our age, who have never taken any pains to 
collect your works. I cannot reflect on this 
without feeling indignation at my countrymen, 
who ſeek after en, but ande ſilver, and the 
pleaſures of ſenſe. 3 A EINE IG Le Ae I. 
I am under * 6 obligat eee e | 
once you bring me into ſo much good ö 
pany. When I read your works, I think 1 live | 
with Brutus, Regulus, Scipio, the Fabricu, the 
Camilli; and not with the banditti among 
whom my unfortunate ſtars have placed me. 
Salute on my part, among the ancients, Poly- 
bius, Quintus, Claudius, Valerius, and Antias, 
whoſe glory was clouded by yours; among the 


* 
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moderns, Pliny the younger, your neighbour, and 
Crifpus Salluſt, your rival; and inform them they 
have not been more fortunate: than you with re- 
ſpect to the preſervation of their works. 
1 write this in the city where you were 
born and interred, in tlie veſtibule of St. Juſ- 
tine _ Santa and on the ſtone af vor mo- 


a was near r Venice, and Petrarch mnt 
e. that city, which he called the wonder 
of all cities. He became acquainted with An- 
drew Dondolo, who was made doge in 1343, 
though be was but thirty-ſix years of age, 
which was an extraordinary thing. But he was 
a young man of great merit, and joined the 
talents neceſſary for governing with an agree- 
able figure and very enchanting manners. We 
have ſeen that he was in the good graces of the 
beautiful empreſs of Milan. His mind was 
cultivated and poetical. He had read the works 
of our poet, and was charmed with his ac- 
quaintance; to obtain which he had made con- 
ſiderable advances, which Petrarch anſwered 
with the nine ine Of ee 101 
| admiration. . | 1 
The coinmerce n eee 
e the government of Dondolo: they be- 


gan at that time to trade to Egypt, and Syria, 


tie ſpices, and other commodities of the eaſt. 
This excited" the envy of the Genoeſe, and a 
rupture enſued.” Petrarch, in à letter tothe 
doge of Genoa, ſays, I am troubled at the 
Arhstio of your republic. I know the dif- 
ference there is between the tumult of arms and 
the ttanquillity of Parnaſſus, and that the lyre 
of Apollo ill accords with the trumpet of Mars. 
Hannibal himſelf ſaid, that a certain peace was 
to be preferred to an expected victory. What 
diſtreſſes me tlie moſt is, that it is Italians you 
oppoſe. Would it not be better to wage war 
againſt Damas, Suſa, or Memphis? Muſt the 
deftruRtion had f the Tchad pas be men, 
in Italy? FOI EN e 
With Snief 1 Warts” vue Magi ith * 
king of Aragon; und will you Sek me ald of 
a barbarian to deſtroy your on countrymen? 
Vour enemies, you ſay, have ſet the example; 
they are then equally eulpable. Venice calls 
to her ſaccour the tyrants of the weſt; Genoa 
thoſe of the eaſt? Wretches that we are! we 
buy venal ſbuls to deſtroy our owü children? 
Nature gave us for barriers the Alps and the 
two ſeas; avarice, envy, and pride, have open- 
ed theſt bavichs to the Cimbres, W we | 
Teutons, the Gauls, a te Spania 
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aft have we recited with tears theſe lines of 
Virgil: Strangers poſſeſs. theſe cultivated 
fields! theſe - harveſts. are the prey of barba- 
mans!“ Behold how diſcord has reduced the 
citizens of this wretehed 'country ! Athens 
and Lacedzmon had a rivalſhip like yours: the 
latter could have deſtroyed the former; but, 
* Heaven forbid,” ſay they, that we ſhould 
put out one of the eyes of Greece.” A fine an- 
ſwer, worthy of Sparta! In the midſt of theſe 
agitations I cannot remain ſilent. While ſome 
are dragging along. great trees to conſtruct veſ- 
fels of war, and others are ſharpening their 
ſwords and their darts, I ſhould think myſelf 
culpable if I did not take up my pen, which is 
my only weapon. I am conſcious with what 
circumſpection we ought to ſpeak to our ſupe- 
riors; but the love of one's. country is above 
all: this will plead my cauſe, and perſuade 
you to pardon my preſumption. I will proſ- 
trate myſelf before the chiefs of both nations, 
and thus beſeech them: Throw down your 
arms, give each other the kiſs of peace, unite 
your hearts, and your colours! Then will the 
Pontus, the Euxine, and the ocean, be opened 
to you; and your ſhips. will arrive in ſafety at 
Taprobane, the Fortunate Iſlands, the un- 
known Thule, and at the Poles! Kings and 


- ** ſhall go befo thats . the 
Engliſh, and the Ethiopian, ſhall dread your 
power. Let peace reign among you, and you 
will have nothing to fear {+I they WES 
ne Per. ln 
60 Petrarch 2 I ee yimot nals wht 
he e are not our eee 
hes been guilty of a thouſand. wrongs to the 

republic of Venice: they are d 


mies, and worſe they cannot be. They have 


22 


abuſed our patience, taruiſhed the glory of 

Italy, and debaſed the diadem of its queen. 
They have rendered themſelves, odious to the 
whole univerſe. It is not aſtoniſhing they 

cannot agree with others, ſince they are never 
in harmony with themſelves. We only under - | 
take this war to procure an honourable peace 
intry, gia is Pug; to us than our 

| 1 ayprry Faro nd... 
The doge was delighted mite the eloquence 
ok Petrarch's letter, and the depth of his under- 
ſtanding. Von are very dear to:us,” ſaid he; 
but you will be ſtill more ſo if. you. will e 5 
regale us with ſuch fine productions! 


The fixth of April this year, 135d, three = OR 
on the death. was ee wrote the fol- 


lowing lines: 
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© © Oh, Love! who tas not proved thy mighty 
power Seek in the earth for- my dear treaſurt 
that is hidden there f Seek for that pure and 
from the hands of death what he has forced 
from me, and fix once more thy precious en- 
ſign on her lovely face! Rekindle that flame 
which: was my guide; that conſtant flame, 
which en * me ne though! War erfin- 
gaithed itfelf.” ine - | 
Never did Giſt Re ſeek abe cee 
fountain as 1 feek what I have loſt. Amiable 
pilgrim ! why did you ſet ont before me } The 
empire of death has now loft its hold over me; 
for fheè who bound me to earth is aſcended to 
heaven! My chains'a are broken. I — and 
mfferable e 5 ; Tig 22511 1 
In another fonnet? be b a mer eg ont 


would not have je one of the green 
pleuſures he met with in the courſe of this life: 
his friend Boccace came te him on this day, 
to inform Him he was recalled to his coun- 
try, and. reſtored t to che enn he his fa- | 
mily. | 7 . 
The blend of Petrarch at laſt obtaine 
cauſe, and fent Boccace with à letter to bim 
from the ſenate, thus inſcribed: To the re · 


verend Sigmior Nane dersch oandn uf Fa- 
dua, crowned poet, our very dear countryman, 
prior of the eee of Juflice to 
. people of Blorenee , -—Ʒ daun yes 50, b 0 
IIkluſtrious Granch Aſs 1 
e tas long ſounded im pur ears; ahdwouths 
ed our hauts. The nt eb 
and that /admirable art in wok you , 


rity. \ You: 9 — 
trymen all choſe fentiments of eẽ,m and 
friendſhip yow'id&ferve; und, that nere niay 
be nothing in: Four eoumtry:'to give you pain, 
of our own liberallty, rand inſpired by that pa» 
ternal tenilenn eſs we , always ad for you, 
' ve return to gion; vithout:any: exception, the 
lands of :ybur:anceſtors, - Whichthave bean ve- 
deemed '\withathe public treafure. The qrift: is 
ſmall inbitſelf, land/[linthe- proportioned to wor 
merit: but it will be erthanved by regurd tou 
laws, our cuſtoms, and the vecollection of ue 
who have: not been able to obtain it. Nou 
may now inhabit, when you pleaſe, the vity 
in which you was born. We flutter ourſelves 
that, filled with love 9for country, you 
will not go elſewhere to ſcek the apphauſe thut 


you 980 and the; tranquillity that you de- 


ire. 1 . * 2 iN 47 © hs 35. 2 a 1 
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theſe are titles unknown to us; bot you _ 
find: countrymen, ako nene ar- 
dent to publiſh your praiſe, and extend your 
renown; extremely ſenſible of the honour our 
eity obtains from having produced a man who 
has no parallel. Antiquity cannot boaſt, nor 
1 equal be found in poſter it... 
We are not ignorant how rare; how ſplen - 

did is the name of a poet. Ennius called poets 
holy, and they are in ſome ſort i inſpired 
a divine ſpirit; for which reaſon they were 
crowned, "AS. Were the Cæſars and heroes who 
triumphed. The latter are immortalized by 
their actions, the former by their works. It 

is praiſe-worthy, ſays Salluſt, to do well for 
the republic, and it is not leſs ſo by eloquence 

| to promote its glory. Thus men become il- 

IIluſtrious both in war and in peace; and re- 

[i 1 nown, as Lucan ſays, ſhelters both the one 

| and the other from the outrages of time. If 

the ſoul of . if the nen n of 


A 


cero were again to appear in 'a bodily for 
among us, we ſhould not venerate them more 
than we venerate you. Why are men more 
ready to praiſe thoſe of whom they only hear, 
than thoſe who are preſent with them? You 
excite our admiration, and we will ſing your 
praiſe. Who would not be aſtoniſhed to find 
ſo few good writers, and ſtill fewer poets, in 
that crowd of wits among us who apply to fo 
many different ſtudies? Cicero explains this: 
It is owing, ſays he, to the greatneſs of the 
object, and the difficulty of ſucceſs. But 
you have arrived at it by the ſtrength of your 
genius, and great application. We have re- 
ſolved, after mature deliberation, to advance 
the honour of our city in reſtoring the ſciences 
and the arts, perſuaded that they will give. to 
it, as they did to Rome, a ſort og n over 
the reſt of Italy. _ x 

What we deſire, what was 10 rare among 
the ancients, you alone can produce. Tour 
country conjures you, by all that is moſt ſa- 
_ cred, by all the rights ſhe has over you, to con- 
ſeerate to her your time, to preſide over and di- 
rect theſe her ſtudies, that they may excel 
thoſe of others. You ſhall make choice of the 
authors you will explain, and ſhall act in the 
manner moſt ſuited to your oceupatigus and 
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your glory. The greateſt things have. often 
| aroſe from ſmall beginnings, There are not. 

wanting perſons of merit among us, who, un- 
der your auſpices, will give ſome poetic works to 
the public. Finiſh with us your Africa, that 
immortal poem; and bring back to us the 
Muſes, whom we have ſo long neglected. - You 
have wandered long enough about the world: 
you know the cities and the manners of all 
nations. It is time for you to ſettle. Re- 
turn to your country, which calls you with:a- 


loud voice after a long abſence; a ſummons WM 


which, perhaps, no one ever received but your- 
ſelf. Magiſtrates and people, great and ſmall, 
deſire your preſence. Your houſehold gods, 
your recovered lands, wait for you with impa- 
tience. Return to them, return to us. You 
are dear to us: you will be {till dearer, if you 
comply with our wiſhes. We have many 
other things to ſay, which we have confided 
to John Boccace, the meſſenger of theſe diſ- 
patches, to whom we beg you would give the 
ſame credit that you d ado 60 ourſelves. 

Villani relates, that the plague having depo- 
pulated the city of Florence, the inhabitants, to 
draw men thither, and reſtore its flouriſhing 
ſtate, deliberated about eſtabliſhing an univer- 
fity, where they ſhould teach all the ſciences, 
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and, above all, ' theology; and the civil and 
canon law. In conſequence of which they 
built ſchools, aſſigned public funds for them, 
and called thither the beſt profeſſors i in every 
branch of ſtudy. The pope and the cardinals 
approved the plan, and granted this univerſity 
2 the privileges of thoſe of Paris, Bologna, 
The Florentines wiſhed for Petrarch at 
as head of this eſtabliſhment, to do them ho- 
nour, and revive the taſte for refined know- 


WH tedge: And this produced che juit reftitu- 


tion of bis lands, and the obliging letter they 
ſent him. Petrarch's anſwer was as follows: 
I have lived long. enough, my dear country- 
men. According to the maxim of the wiſe 
man, We ſhould die when we have nothing 
left us to deſire. I have never been ambitious 
of riches or honours ; of this my whole life has 
been a ſufficient proof, My prayers and my 
wiſhes have all centered in being a good man, 
and in meriting the approbation of worthy 
perſons. If I have not accomplithed the' firſt 
point, your letter, which ſurpriſed and rejoĩced 
me, is a proof I am not far from the laſt. | 
As Plutarch ſaid to the emperor Trajan, 
1 rejoice in my own happineſs, and felicitate 
you on your virtue. It is a prodigy in an 
age ſo deficient i in goodneſs, and aſtoniſhing to 
T 2 
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have granted to me when I was abſent, and 


could not do without him. The fame reaſon 


called voluntarily, but from the motive of ſer- 
vice to their country. Auguſtus reſtored his land 


(for not being claimed at a certain time) was 
loſt by his father? With how many flatte- 


ing purchaſed it with the money of the public ! 


with the flowers of your eloquence, I envy 
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find ſo much of that public (fo to ſpeak) po- 
pular liberty in that vaſt body of which Your 
republic is compoſed. | _ 
- © Tluſtrious and generous men! had 1 TY 
preſent, could I have deſired more than you 


aſked nothing? Where is the country Winch 
has better treated the beſt of its citizens? 
Rome recalled from exile Cicero, Rutilius, 
Metellus ; but ſhe had exiled them unjuſtly. 
She recalled Camillus, but at a time when ſhe 


engaged Athens to recall Alcibiades. But there 


is no example of an abſent citizen's being re- 


to Virgil: but have we ever ſeen a publie ſe- 
nate reſtore to the ſon an inheritance which 


nes, careſſes, and ſoothing entreaties, have you 
ſweetened the reſtitution of my land, after hav- 
When I ſee it thus dreſſed out and enriched 
not the moſt fertile ſpots of Africa and Sicily, 


or. thoſe lands of Campania where Ceres and 
Bacchus contend for 5 ſuperiority. More 


2 
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ſenſibly affected with your flattering addreſs 
than the ſervices you have done, or with: to do, 
me, nothing is wanting to my happineſs, but 


to deſerve, by my conduR, what I owe to your 


generolity. 54 
It is a great conſolation to find myſelf thus 


| re-eſtabliſhed i in my country, where my father, 


my grandfather, and great grandfather, lived 
to old age, and diſtinguiſhed themſelyes more 
by their fidelity and their zeal than by the 


incenſe of adulation. As to myſelf, who have 


flown ſo far beyond it, on the wings of nature 
or of fortune, you offer me an lum where, 
2 ſo many courſes, I may repoſe in tranquil- 

ty. It is a precious g gift; but what you have 
added is more precious ſtill, and. will be al- 
ways a ſpur which will excite me to virtue and 
glory. 

Receive my 3 thanks, ſuch as ; they 
are, and impute it to yourſelves that they can- 
not. equal your beneficence. I muſt be much 
more eloquent than I am, to expreſs an ac- 
knowledgment that bears any proportion to 
your benefits. Whatever I can ſay will be 
ever unequal to my withes. Overwhelmed 
with your favours, ſhall I dare to appropriate 
the anſwer of Auguſtus to the ſenate with tears? 
Arrived at the completion of my e what 

T 3 
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ean L aſk of the gods, but that. your good-will 


may laſt as long as my life? I recollect that I 


made this requeſt to thoſe who were at the 


head of your ſenate when I e ial e 
from Rome. 


John Boccace, the meſſenger * your let⸗ 


ter and your orders, will acquaint you with my 


projects on my return; I have confided them 


to him. I beg you to conſider what he ſhall 
ſay on my part, as if I ſpoke it myſelf. 


Heaven grant that your nan may be 


always flouriſhing ! 


Notwithſtanding this letter, Petrarch 88 


the deſign of going to Avignon and Vaucluſe, 
and gives theſe reaſons for it in a liter to one 
of his friends: | 


* What can 1 alleles i as. an ads 5 the 


| variation of my ſoul, but that love of ſolitude 
and repoſe ſo natural to me? Too much 


known, too much ſought, in my own country, 


praiſed and flattered even to diſguſt, ..I ſeek 


a corner where I may live unknown and with- 


out glory. Nothing appears to me ſo defir- 


able as a tranquil and ſolitary life. My de- 


ſert of Vaucluſe preſents itſelf * all its 


charms, Its hills, its fountains, and its woods, 
ſo favourable to my ſtudies, poſſeſs my ſoul 
with a ſweet emotion 1 cannot deſoribe. . 1 


am no longer aſtoniſhed that Camillus, that 
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great man whom Rome exiled, ſighed after 
his country, when I feel that a man born on 
the banks of the Arno regrets a ſituation be- 
yond the Alps. Habit is a ſecond nature; and 
this ſolitude, from the ſtrength of habit, is be- 
come as my country. What engages me the 
moſt is, that I reckon upon finiſhing there 
ſome works I have begun. I am deſirous to 
reviſit my books, to draw them out of the 
boxes in whieh they are encloſed, that they may 
again fee the light, and behold the face of their 
maſter. In fine, if I fail in the promiſe I have 
given my friends at Florence, they ought to 
pardon me, ſince it is the effect of that variation 
attached to the human mind, from which no 
one is exempted, but thoſe perfect men who 
never loſe ſight of the ſovereign good. 

+ Petrarch ſet ont from Padua the third of 
May, 1351, and brought with him his ſon, 
whom he had taken from the ſchool of Parma. 
I took him with me, ſaid he, that his pre- 
ſence might animate me to do him every good 
office. What would have become of chia chüid 
if he had had the misfortune to loſes me? | 
He arrived at Vicenza at the ſetting of the 
ſun. He beſitated whether he ſhould ſtop 
chere, or proceed farther. Some perſons of 
merit nen determined him to lay, 
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They entered into converſation; and night 
came on without Petrarch's perceiving it!. I 


are the greateſt thieves of our time: but ought 
we to complain of this robbery, or can we make 
a better uſe of it than to paſs it with them?“ 
The converſation fell upon Cicero. Every one 


ſpoke as he thought of this great man; Pe- 


trarch, having praiſed his genius and eloquence, 
ſaid ſomething of his fickleneſs of character, 
and the inconſtancy of his mind. Percetving 
his friends aſtoniſhed; he drew from his port- 
manteau two letters, in one of which he praiſes 


his re in the other criticiſes: his charae · 


ter. #5 r iin 6 81 ent 4 


Moſt of 105 company were ind of the 
juſtice of the criticiſm; except one old man. 


Ah! gentlemen,“ ſays he, for mercy ſpeak 


with more reſpect of ſo great a man: ſpare me 
the grief of hearing any thing ſaid againſt him, 
When they aſked him if he thought Cicero 
incapable of erring, he ſhut his eyes, ſhook his 
head, and again repeated, What a miſery for 
me to hear Cieero blaſphemed “' Vou con- 
fider him then as a god, ſaid: Petrarch. Ves, 
replied he, without heſitation; he is the god of 

eloquence.” * 15:4 You are then right, replied 
Petrarch; if he is a god, he cannot err; but 1 
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onfeſs this is the firſt time I ever heard. Cicero 
turned into a deity. After all, ſince he deifies 
Plato, I do not ſee why you are to blame for 
ted us to multiply gods at our pleaſure. I do 
but joke, ſaid the old man:? I know well that 
Cicero was a man; but agree with me that his 
mind was divine.“ Very true, ſaid Petrarch; 
vou are now in the right: you ſpeak like Quin- 
tilian, who called Cicero a heavenly man. It 
zs ſufficient, however, that he was a man liable 
to err, and errors you muſt own he committed. 
At theſe words the old man gnaſhed his teeth as | 
if they had attacked his honour ! 4 7 

Petrarch' s letters to Cicero united are as ; fols 
d WW ae 24 e n 
16 og read your weed W avidity, which, 
after a long ſearch, 1 found at laſt. You ſay a 
great deal, complain very much, and often 
change your manner of thinking. I know al- 
ready what you taught to others; I know at 
preſent what you think yourſelf. Wherever 
vou are, liſten to the moſt zealous of your ad- 
mirers. It is not advice I mean to offer; it is 
a com eee ue by n an en 
. ſorrow, 

Reſtleſs _ . old en What hs 
eee. by ſo many quarrels and contentions? 
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.And TOM you ſacrifice to theſe a „„ W 
much · better ſuited to your rank and your age 
What falſe idea of glory has precipitated your 
grey hairs into thoſe wars which ſuit none but 
young men, and cauſed you to end your life in 
a manner unworthy of a philoſopher ? Forget- 
ing your adviſe to your brother, and the pre- 
cepts you gave your diſciples, you are fallen 
into the very precipice you cautioned them to 
avoid. I ſpeak not now of Dionyſius, of your 
brother, of your grandſon, or of Dolabella. 
Sometimes you - praiſed them to the ſkies; 
ſometimes you overwhelmed them with re- 
proaches. I would be ſilent alſo concerning 
Czſar, whoſe clemency was a certain port for 
all thoſe who attacked him; and Pompey, to 
whom your intimacy gave you a right to ſpeak 
freely. But why that violence againſt An- 
thony ? Without doubt, we muſt attribute it to 
your zeal for your ſinking country. But what 
then could be the motive of your ſecret union 
with Auguſtus? You know what your own 
Brutus ſaid of you: Cicero does not diſlike 
a ate; ; 1 would n have one thak- ban 
him. 7 a _ 
eh, "A I . for you, my . Cicero! I | 
pity; but I bluſh for your errors! I fay with 
Brutus, Of what uſe are ſo many talents, and 


Bo 
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—— m 
well of virtue, ud o ſeldom adhere to its 


laws ? Would it not better ſuit a philoſopher, 


like you, to renounce the faſces, the honours of 
a triumph, and thoſe purſuits againſt Caine, 
which inſpired you with ſo. much vanity, to 
. pas a tranquil old age at your villa, more c- 
cupied (as you ſpeak yourſelf) with the future 
than with the preſent, which will ſwiftly paſs 
away? Adieu for ever! my dear Cicero. I 
write from the other ſide the Po, on the bor- 
ders of the Adige to the right, in the colony of 
Verona, the 12th of May, 1345, from the 
birth of him with en . are 85 ac- 
| quainted.' 
One of Phirarobie friends cy: 3 
flections on Cicero, to examine them at bis 
leiſure, that he might form a clear judgment of 
them. Petrarch ; willingly conſented, ſaying, 
I wiſh I may be u to have miſtaken * 
character. A 
Petrarch ſet. ond: the next 0 for vas 
where he propoſed only a ſhort ſtay : but n 
de Correge, William de Paſtrengo, and ſome 


bother friends, detained him the whole 3 


Ihe prayers of my friends, ſays he, are ſo 
many bonds on my affection. Nothing can be 
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Geber than jehdihip,. I. have only to com- 
plain of hag loved too mugh for my repole,” 
Before he departed from Verona, he en the 
following letter to Boccace: 
ou know, my dear friend, and every, one 
knows, that, all things conſidered, if I was my 
own maſter, I ſhould fix my reſidence at Vau- 
cluſe, and paſs the reſt of my days in that ob- 
ſcure retreat. Though deprived of that agree- 
able ſuperfluity with which cities abound;, it 
contains liberty, leiſure, repoſe, and ſolitude; 5 
four things neceſſary to my happineſs. It has, 
however, two great faults: it is too far from 
Italy, to which Iam drawn by nature; and too 
near that weſtern Babylon, which I deteſt like 
Tartarus. But, to paſs over theſe objeQions, 
there are things I cannot commit to paper 
Which will prevent my making a long ſtay at 
Vaucluſe, unleſs ſomething unforeſeen hap- 
pens. I cannot tell what: I only know there 
is nothing but may befall an animal frail and 
mortal as man is, ſo inſolent even in the ae 
of r 
* My 1 then is to go and viſit the 5 
man pontiff on the borders of the Rhone, | 
whom our anceſtors went to adore on. the 
banks of the 75 yy and whom our we, 
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Will yorktgs ſeck bn the borders of the Tagus. 
Time changes all MI; "I e {llof:3 its 
paſſing ſtream,” 

But this is the affair of that holy. Smeg 
Who, acquainted with the Rhine, the Rhone, 
and the Tagus, choſe the Tiber to affix there 
nis veſſels and his nets. It is the affair of the 
pilot whoſe ſhip is agitated by the tempeſt, and 
of thoſe who direct its helm. We are only 
paſſengers, who run the ſame hazards with 
them, without being reſponſible for their errors. 
I will then ſeek him where I may, hom 1 
cannot find where I would; and, after having ö 
taken à laſt leave of ſome. Wende who remain 
to me, I will fly, as Virgil ſays, from barbarous 
lands, and an mhoſpitable ſhore: I will go and 
ſettle! at my fountain,” in the midſt of my 
woods; books, and gardens, which have I 
pefied me above four years: I will paſs the re- 
| mainder of the ſummer in retirement. If I was 
to'betake myſelf to my ancient wanderings, I 
ſhould fear for my health from the exceſſive 
heats, though accuſtomed to ſuffer much from 
my childhood. The next autumn I hope at 
leaſt to return to Italy with my books, which 
will enrich my Italian library. Theſe are my 
intentions, and 1 thought it right to inform 
Fou of them. Preſent my homage to our 
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ſenate. "You know how much I owe it. Say * 
thouſand things for me to thoſe three dear and 


virtuous countrymen whoſe image' UT Soner 


ſation I carry every where with me. 1 


In June, 1331, Petrarch went through lo 


tua to Parma, He ftayed here but a few days, 


for the friends he had here were dead. From x 


thence he went to Plaifance, where, finding a 


| conveyance to Avignon, he wrote to Socrates, 
to acquaint him with his approach, and deſire | 
him to be at Vaucluſe to meet him. At mount 


Genevre, one of the Alps, he wrote' theſe lines 


to John de Arezzo. Padua has taken'fror 
me the man who was all my joy and con- 


ſolation; I have nothing to inform you of that | 
can make you laugh. I ſeek with ardour for 
ene g that may produce that effect on 


It ſhould ſeem that antiquity was more 


Wi TY 


e and ſerious, our age more gay and comic. 


Great affairs render men ſerious; it is only 
trifles that amuſe and make them 110 gh. I am 
perſuaded that Caſſius would have laughed 
often if he had lived among us: and Dentocti. : 
tus would have died with laughter, could he 
have compared his own age with ours. We 


ſee nothing now but mad old men, doting old 


women, and young ones either fooliſh or tb 


vagant. We ſhould have had a fine tete-a-tete 5 


; v TY * 2 


e at an 1 My Inviting for its 
narrow ſcrawling figure, perfectly reſembles the 
ſtrait paſſage of the Alps from whence I write | 
"_ T flatter myſelf that you will ſoon follow-. 
e. 1 would rather have had you for the com- 
e of my journey, as I have often had be- 
fore; but no pleaſure is durable. I ſhall e pea 
you at the fountain of Vaucluſe, a place always x; 
agreeable and charming, but in ſummer it is 
the Elyſian fields. We will breathe a little 
there, before we proceed to Babylon, that gulph 
of Fee Wh ws ef CO H 
Jug hs - 
Petraxch e at Vaucluse ai 27th 1 
June: his firſt care was to notify his arrival to 
Philip de Cabaſſole, biſhop of nee "_ 
wrote to him theſe lines: 
Voaucluſe is ever to me the ma 0 
fituation in the world, and which beſt ſuits: my 
ſtudies. I went there when a child: I re- 
turned again when a youth; and in man- 
hood I paſſed in that retreat ſome of the 
choiceſt years of my life. I would, if poſſible, 
live here in old age, and die in your dominions; 


Jam ſo impatient to ſee you after ſo long aw « 


. abſence, that, when I have wiped off the duſt of 
my journey, and bathed myſelf in the water of 
the Sorgia, I will come immediately to Cavail- - 


- 4 4 


on letter to B 
turn in autumn, 
diſtance? 4 place, and-friendſh 
change our reſolutions : t. LIC gla lc DL: 
determine his fate in the amphit Ae 
what appears, I have buſineſs, cut out = 
during the ſpace of two years in this country: 
my friends muſt therefore pardon me if L do 
not keep my word; the inconſtaney of the 
| human, mind, mut be ny apology.”.. Hoxing 
_ paſſed a month at Vaucluſe, to. refreſh; himſelf 
after his journey, Petrarch went to viſit the 
r the cardinals at Avignon. na 2: 
The court of Avignon was at this tine. in 
1 The. viſcounteſs of. A UFCANC 
continued to have the ſame aſcendant as ever, 
diſpoſed of every thing, and lived in the great 
elt; ſplendour. Hleanor, her younger ſiſter, 
Jis!uſt married to William Roger, count of Beau: 
fort, nephew of the pope, to whom the viſ- 
counteſs had ſold the viſcounty of . 
this marriage. It was celebrated with a mag- 
nificence which anſwered to the quality of the 
+ perſons, and the taſte of Clement: and the ar- 
rival of king John of France increaſed its eclat. 
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to Avignon, to thank the pope for an effential 


ſervice he had rendered him, and which is a 
memorable event in the hiſtory of France. 


Humbert, the dauphin of Viennois, whom Pe- 


trarch had reproached for his effeminacy, was 


a widower, and had no children. His domi- 


nions were very commodious for the king of 
France, and he had ceded them to him in 
1343, and renewed the ceſſation to Charles the 
dauphin: but, always reſtleſs and unquiet, he 


wanted to break through this treaty, and ſome- 


times he thought of marrying again. To put 
this entirely out of his power, and bind him to 
his contract, the pope, after having obliged him 
to take the habit of St. Dominique, conferred 
on him all the ſacred orders on Chriſtmas-day, 
1350 ; the under deacon at the midnight maſs, 


the deacon at the maſs ſaid at break of day; and 


the prieſthood 'at the third maſs. - Eight days 
after, he conſecrated him biſhop and patriarch 
of Alexandria, By this means the dauphin 


was reunited to the crown; and it was an ar- 


tiele in the treaty, that the eldeſt ſon of the 
king, and the preſumptive heir of his crown, 


 thould n ban time have the title of the 


Dauphin. I 
ſhag: John reſided at Villeneuve, which is 
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Continual feaſts were celebrated on this occa- 
ſion; and, by his orders, a grand tournament, 
at which, ſays an ancient hiſtorian of Tholouſe, 
all the Roman court were preſent. - Eres) 
King John, to-expreſs his gate: to Cle- 
ment for this important ſervice; granted to 
William de Beaufort, and his poſterity, the firſt 
privileges and appeals in the viſeounty of Tu- 
renne; and ſtood godfather to Joan, his ſiſter, 
to whom he aſſigned five hundred livres yearly; 
a very conſiderable ſum at that time. At this 
time the pope made a promotion of the twelve 
new cardinals, to fill the places of thoſe who 
died of the plague. Among theſe the two 
eardinals of the crown were, for France, Gille 
Rigaud, abbe of St. Dennis, to whom at Paris 
the pope ſent the hat by one of his nephews, | 
(a favour at that time without example,) The 
other, for Spain, was Gille Alvari, archbiſhop of 
Toledo, who had great concerns afterwards in 
the affairs of Italy. The pope was reproached 
for admitting many young men into the ſacred 
college, becauſe related to him, who lived moſt 
diſſolute lives. Pierre Roger, the pope's ne- 
phew, ſeems to be particularly referred to, WhO 
was only eighteen years of age when his uncle 
gave him the hat. But it was univerfally agreed 
he led a very exemplary life. He became af- 
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terwargs, under the name of Gregory XI. one 
of the greateſt popes that ever governed the 
church; and he re-eſtabliſhed the holy ſee at 
Rome. There were two of theſe cardinals Who 
eclipſed all the reſt by their birth; their alliances 
with the greateſt princes of Europe, their credit, 
their magnificence, the ſplendour of their court, 
and the ſuperiority of their knowledge. Theſe 
were Gui de Boulogne and Elie de Taillerand. 
The former we are acquainted with; the latter 
was of the illuſtrious houſe of Pengord: he 
had principally applied to the ſtudy of the law, 
and was eſteemed very ſkilful in it. Petrarch 
ſays of him, that he was one of the brighteſt 
luminaries of the church. He was only thirty 
years of age when he was macle cardinal. He 
had great influence in the election of Clement, 
and no perſon had more credit or authority in 
the ſaered college. It is more honourable, 
ſays Petrarch, ſpeaking of him again, to make 
popes, than to be a pope oneſelf He was rec: 
koned inſolent and proud; and ſome have ac 
cuſed him of eruel and bloody actions 
Petrarch was more attached to the two car: 
dinals I have mentioned than any others; and 
wrote a letter to the biſhop of Cavaillon, to 
thank him for his rechmmiendatinm to them. 
In * he ſays, They are the dun ſtrongeſt 
G 2 
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rowers | of the dof, Sites. Three ore it 
affairs at this time occupied the court of 
Rome : the enterpriſe of the lords of Milan, 
which they meant to ſuppreſs; ; the war be- 
tween the kings of Naples and Hungary, 
which they deſired to end; and the troubles 
of Rome, which it was neceſſary to ' appeaſe. 
After the fall of Rienzi, the pope had again 
eſtabliſhed ' the ancient form of government 
ander ſenators and a legate. When the latter 
quitted Rome, the ſame diſorders and violences 
aroſe as before, which encouraged the remain- 
ing partiſans of Rienzi. In this ſituation of 
affairs, the pope named four cardinals to deli- 
berate on the means of reforming this city, and 
making choice of that government that ſhould | 
beſt effect it. The cardinal de Boulogne de- 
fired Petrarch to give his ſentiments of this im- 
portant affair. After ſpeaking in the higheſt 
terms of the ſacred reſpect due to the city of 
Rome, as the centre of the faith, and the ſeat 
of empire, he writes as follows OH, 
© What has been the foundation of all its 
gbarrek and miſeries? I wiſh to Heaven it 
may not be found, ancient pride, joined" to 
modern tyranny. An effeminate, preſuming, 
and diſdainful nobility undertakes to abuſe an 
humbled and unfortunate * They W 
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TAE} Romans to their car, and lead them in 
tr iumph, as if they were Carthaginians or Cam- | 
brians. Did any one ever hear of a triumph 
over citizens? Is. here: any law to CUP 


2 uch an attempt? 


That I may i KY ſuſpected: of. ſper 


; ng 


from any, ſecret. cen I N er to fay, wa 


give rie c. this charge, I never hated the « one; 


the other I have loved, reſpected, and ſerved 


with affection. The family of no prince is 
of good men, are dearer ſtill; and, to ſpeak the 
truth, it is what I owe to the living as well as 


to the dead. Behold this Kraut city, defined 


the world, behold it anten pieces: Dons as for- | 


the Rhine, ,whoſe tyranny: has reduced it to 
the moſt (deplorable ſtate. How are we fallen! 
Great God! caſt; on us, though we deſerve it 


not, an eye of pity and of mercy ! Alas! who 


would have thought that it ſhould be our mi- 


ſus, Chriſt, and before the ſucceſſors of his apoſ- 
tles, whether Romau citizens were to be ad- 
mitted into the ſenate, When ſtrangers, when 
KN en, their pride in the cap 
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tol? This, however, is the queſtion which em. 5 
Dogs the four pillars of the church. - t 
If I am- aſked, I heſitate not to ſay, that 
the Roman ſenate ought to be formed of none 
but Roman citizens: and that not only ſtran - 
gers, but even the Latins, ought to be excluded. 
Manlius Torquatus ſhould erich this iqueſtion. 
When the Latins demanded a conſul and ſe- 
nators of their nation, this great man, full of 
indignation, ſwore that he would never come 
into the ſenate without a pvignard; which he 
would plunge into the breaſt of the firſt Latin 
Who ſhould dare to appear there. To what 
was this refuſal owin ng,” but becauſe they would 
not grant to or fortune''whatiwas' only 5 
due to ſervice 3 to merit? But for this, Ma- 
cedonians and Carthaginians formerly and all 
the nations under the ſun at preſent might 
pretend to this privilege. But ſome will fay, 
We are Roman citizens Ah! that they would 
prove themſelves ſo, by being the guardians, 
and not the oppreſſors, of their fellow“ citizens. 
But can they call themſelves fo who diſdlamn 
the very name of men, and aim at nothing 
but the pompous titles of lords and prindves? 
Will they build their claim upon their mo- 
bility or riches? In what the firſt leonfiſts//1s 
2 pn; for if not in virtue, it is a Mills 
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he joined Brutus to expel the Tarquins? Mus 
be not buried at the "PA f an publis, 
Si Y Was Menenius Agripps- Ache hen 


glorious poverty. Amin 
2:01 own (J fear not to ſay it,) virtue has nat 


wee we © word, Every beige wies e entered | 
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idea. As to A0 laſt. they have draw” them 
from the church, their mother; let them uſe 
them, therefore, with moderation, as a fleeting 
good; but not to oontemn the poor, or ruin 
that: dear country from whole liberality they 


hold them. But to govern well, is it neceſlary 


to be rich? Was Valerius Publicola rich 4 


by his eloquence, he reunited thoſe famented 
ſpirits who threatened the republic with a. H- 


tal ſchiſm? or Quintus Cineinnatus, Whenche 
Auitted his little field to head the army, and 
become conſul of Rome? Curius and Fabricius, 
were they rich vchen they fought Pymhus 
quiſhed the Carthaginians? Appius Claudius, 
when he governed the republie, though de- 
Prived of ſight? I. ſhould never finiſh was T- 


bring all the examples that Rome furniſhes of a 
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jt. that city by the" ſame door ar Ghick po 


- verty went out of it. Shall we fäy thät Fon 
- pride, and not riches, ariſes the deſirèe bf dos 


minion ? This alſo was the peſt of antient 
Rome: but it was then, and will now, F'ttuft? 
be ſuppreſſed by your deciſions. Im them 
ages of the republic, the people demanded ma- 
giſtrates to defend that liberty 'which"they 


found was invaded by the great. The nobles 


oppoſed this with all their might. To this was 
6ving their firſt retreat to the ſacred mouft. 
The rights of the people prevailed over the 
pride 6f the nobles; and, 'notwithſtanditig thiit 
oppoſition," tribunes were created, the firſt pa. 


e rampart againſt the violences of the fenate: 


Aſter this there was a new ditpute; the nobility 
would not permit marriages between khe pa- 
tricians and plebeians: thus breaking afünider 
the ſtrongeſt bond of unien between one ano- 
ther, they divided the city into two parties : 
but the people obtained à law which" iow 
render marriages free; without any limitativh, 
However, the former continued only to take 


from the Patrician families their firſt idgif. 


krates“ The people ſaw they were mockedz 
they therefore demanded, and obtained 
neee in itlelf bat wach 84d] 
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| 3 recital, AS A of, of the, 
pride of the, nobles, * ne langue rng 
the people. it n 37 on here” bi 
+/4;Cnemus Flavius, the fon of a ſcribe, a. man 
of low extraction, but ſharp wit, and excellent 
ſpeech, was made edile. The nobleg,.,garaged 
at the elevation of ſuch a man, laid down their 
ornaments of dignity. Flavius was not moved 
by this; he oppoſed the greateit firmneſs to 
their pride. One day, when he went to. lee 
huis colleague, who was fick, the young. Tan 
who were there ould not. deign to riſe andi ſa, 
lute him,. When he perceived this, he grds 
his chair of ſtate, to be brought, fat. doyn in it, 
and, looking down on them from hig denten 
ſeat, he returned, them diſdain for diſdain; 
they. ſat on their ſtools, conſumed. with ragg 
jealouſy... This, inſtance, in WF; deen. Proyed | 
bim yorthy. of being conſul. Herd ge. 12 h 
After many, and vialent conteſts, a patri- 
ian and plebeian conſul were Wee toger 
pr and dividing the government of Rome. 
If theſe things are true, and to be found, in, ur 
beſt hiſtoxians, follow the happy example af 
thoſe illuſtrious times, when, Rome, riſing uʒt 
of nothing, as it were, vas elevated almoſt, to 
heaven. It is not to be doubted, but that city 
contains a great number of citizens, ſuperior in 
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| Hirth and merit to thoſe fran gers who, on the 
ſtrength of name alone, deſpiſe; both heaven 


low them to be noble; but Rome would never 


acknowledge them to be Romans: and were 
they both, they ought not to be preferred to 
our anceſtors, the founders of this empire. What 
do the poor people demand? Only that they 


may not be treated in their own city as exiles, 


and excluded the public adminiſtration as if 
they had the e Can 7 50 Wr BY more 
. 
— On this ee it may had vell to follow 
the counſel of Ariſtotle, and imitate. thoſe; who 
undertake to ſtraighten a crooked tree. Oblige 
thoſe noble ſtrangers not only to divide with the 
Romans the ſenatorſhip, and the other charges 
they have uſurped, but even to give them up, 
till, the republic having taken a contrary bend, 
things ſhall er return back to their former 
pats. A > 
'£\'This is my 8 this i 1s 50 I a 
you to do; and what Rome, ſinking under her 


calamities, begs of you with weeping eyes. If 


vou do not endeavour to re-eſtabliſh her liberty, 


he ſummonſes you before the awful tribunal of 


the Sovereign Judge. Jeſus Chriſt, who is in 


che midſt of you when aſſembled, commands 


you. St. Peter and St. Paul, Who have inſpinedl 
the pope to name you above others, deſire it of 
you immediately. Liſten' to their ſecret peti- 
tions, and you will pay na regard to out ward 
ſolicitations. Be only occupied with what will 
benefit Rome, Italy, the world, and yourſelves. 
ſins have rendered us little warthry of your 
protection: but the ſeat of the apoſtles ideſerves 
to be ſheltered from the violence of tyrants; 
the temples of the ſaints ouglit to be forced from 
thoſe robbers who have invaded them; that 
holy land, ſprinkled with the blood of ſo many 
martyrs, merits ſurely to be ſaved from the blood 
of its citizens, which will be inevitably 4pilled; if 
vou do not take ſome a to rikgpockinſs 
i of theſe tyrants ““ 
his letter of Petraich' was addreſiedto ithe 
Four firſt cardinals [x d il un L 
The deciſion in all ns of this dotthe 
of Petrarch's to the four commiſſary cardinals 
is not certain, as the pope ſoon after this fell 
ſick. It is probable this affair was nat deter- 
mined. The people of Rome themſelves, wen- 
ried out with the anarchy in which they lived, 
aſſembled together, and elected John Cerroni, 
inveſting him with an abſolute authority. He 
was a good citizen, wiſe and prudent, and re- 
ſpected for his probity. The nobles did mot 
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dare to oppoſe e lt it was een ne the 
ae Wear, ir 

The next affair in eee 125 eee Was 
the enterprize of John Viſcomti, the, brother 
and ſucceſſor: of Luchin. He was, archbiſhop, 
as well as governor, of Milan, and he aimed 
at being maſter of all Italy. The pope on this 
ſent a nuncio to re-demand the city of Bolog- 
na, which he had purchaſed; and to chooſe 
whether he would poſſeſs the ſpiritual, or the 
temporal power; for both could not be united. 
The archbiſhop, after hearing the meſſage with 
reſpect, ſaid he would anſwer it the following 
Sunday at the cathedral. The day came; and, 
after celebrating maſs in his pontifical robes, 
he advanced towards the legate, requiring him 
to repeat the orders of the pope on the choice 
of the ſpiritual or the temporal: then taking 
the croſs in one hand, and drawing forth a 
naked ſword with the other, he ſaid, Behold 
my ſpiritual and my temporal: and tell the holy 
father from me, that with the one I will de- 
fend the other. bin cer ne 
The pope, not eee this anſwer, 
commenced a proceſs againſt him, and. ſumr 
moned him to appear in perſon, on pain of 
excommunication. The archbiſhop received 
the brief, and promiſed to obey it. Imme- 
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diately he ſent to Avignon one of his ſecreta- 
_ ries, ordering him to retain for his uſe all the 
houſes and ſtables that he could hire at Avig- 
non, ' with proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of 
twelve thouſand horſe, and ſix thouſand foot. 
The ſecretary executed his commiſſion ſo well, 
that the ſtrangers who came to Avignon on 
buſineſs could find no place to lodge in. The 
pope being informed of this, aſked the ſecretary 
if the archbiſhop required ſo many houſes. The 
latter anfwered, he feared thoſe would not be 
ſufficient; becauſe his maſter was coming with 
eighteen thouſind troops, ' beſides a great num- 
ber of the inhabitants of Milan, who would ac- 
company him. The pope, terrified at this ac- 
count, Paid immediately the expence the ſecre- 
tary had been at, and diſmiſſed him, with orders 
to tell the warn that he A bümn er ors 
this Journey. „ 

There is another Wieder related of this 
baten z and they all ſerve to ſhew his artful 
character, and with what apparent modleſty 
and ſubmiſſion he covered his pride arid reſo- 
| lution: The cardinal de Ceccano, going on 
his legateſhip to Rome, paſſed by Milan. The 
a <Viſhop went out to meet him with ſo nu- 

ierous and ſplendid a train, and ſo many led 
horſes richly harneſſed, that; in ſurpriſe, he ſaid, 
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to him, Mr. Archbiſhop, why all this pomp ? 
It is,” replied he, affecting an humble air, and 
a ſoft tone of voice, to convince the holy father 
that he has under him a little DR Who" Can = | 
fomething.” + + | 

There was an anonymous letter that was alſo 
attributed to this prince; but it appears more 
likely to have been written by Petrarch, from 
the ſtyle of irony that runs through it. One 
day, when the pope was in full confiftory; 
cardinal, who is not named, let this' letter fall 
in ſo cunning a manner, that it was brought to 
the pope, who ordered it to be read in the pre- 
fence of all the court. The es oi was in 
theſe terms : | | 

Leviathan, prince of darkneſs, to pope Cle- 
ment his vicar, and to the cardinals his eo 
lors and good friends.“ 

After an enumeration of very dreadful crimes, 
which Leviathan aſeribes to this corrupt court, 
and on which he makes them great compli- 
ments, exhorting them to continue in this 
noble courſe, that they may more and more 
merit his protection; he inveighs againſt the 
doctrine of the apoſtles, and turns their plain 

and ſober life into the higheſt ridieule. 
know, fays he, that, ſo far from imitating 1 


8 
you have their piety and humility in horror and 


* 


derifion. I have no reproach to make you on 
this account, but that your words do not al- 
ways Correſpond with your actions. Correct 
this fault, if you wiſh to be advanced in my 
kingdom.“ He concludes thus: Pride, your 
ſuperb mother, ſalutes you; with your ſiſters 
Avarice, Lewdneſs, and the reſt of your family; 
who make every day new progreſs under your 
encouragement and protection. Given from 
our centre of hell, in the preſence of all the 
devils.“ The pope and the cardinals took little 
notice of this letter, and eontinued the ſame 
courſe of life. | 
The third affair. at the court of Avignon, 
was the peace between Hungary and Naples. 
Petrarch was particularly intereſted in this af- 
fair, from reſpe& to king Robert, regard to 
queen Joan, and friendſhip for the grand ſene- 
chal of that kingdom, who. became his ſecond 
Mecenas. His name was Nicholas Acciajoli; 
his family was originally of Brixia, and ob- 
tained its name from a commerce in nets, It 
_ afterwards divided into ſeveral branches, which 
ſpread abroad to Sicily, England, Hungary, 
and even to Conſtantinople. One of theſ& 
branches was eſtabliſhed at Florence, and held 
a diſtinguiſhed rank there, without abandoning 
the commerce it was engaged in. From this | 
I 
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branch deſcended Nicholas Acciajoli At u cigh- 
teen he married Margarita Spini, of a rich and 


illuſtrious family; and three years after his 
father ſent him to Naples, where he had eſta- 
bliſhed a branch of his commerce, which ſuc- 
ceeded ſo well, that he was able, whenever he 
wanted them, to lend large, ſums of money to 


king Robert. His ſon Nicholas had not his 


taſte for commerce; he was very handſome, had 
a fine figure, and an amiable diſpoſition; but 


his mind was filled with ambition, and his head. 


turned on chivalry. He happened to. pleaſe 


Catharine de Valois, the widow of Philip, 


prince of Tarentum, whom they called the 


empreſs of Conſtantinople; a woman of gal- 


lantry, according to Villani, and of very indif- 


ferent reputation. She was one of thoſe who 


contributed to the death of prince Andrew: 
The handſome Florentine gained ſo much fa- 
vour with this princeſs, that ſhe confided to 


him the care of her -affairs, the education of 


her children, and the government of her ſtate. 
Villani lays, ſhe made him a rich and powerful 
chevalier. Lewis de Tarentum, ſon of Catha- 
ine, having been ſent on an expedition into 
Calabria, at the head of five hundred horſe, 
king Robert gave him Nicholas for governor, 
with orders 1 


do nothing without conſulting 
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him. The voung Florentine — this 
cbniniliiibn in a manner that did him great 
honour, and gained him the good graces of his 


pupil, who became extremely attached to him. 
Alfter the death of king Andrew, he contri- 


buted to the marriage of Prince Lewis with 


queen Joan, who was too fond of her to act 
with the reſolution neceſſary to accomplith it 
himſelf. On the arrival of the king of Hun- 
gary, having been prevented following the 
queen his wife, he threw himſelf. with Nicho- 
las Acciajoli into a ſmall fiſher-boat, in which, 
with great peril coaſting the ſhore, they got to 


Ercole, and from thence to Sienna. Nicholas 


ſet out with the prince for Florence, where his 
brother was biſhop; but when they entered the 
confines of the republic, the officers of the go- 


vernment ſtopped them, fearing to offend the 


king of Hungary, and they retired to an eſtate 
which belonged to the houſe of Acciajoli. 


Nicholas got together all the money he could, 


and they embarked in two Genoeſe gallies, 
with the biſhop of Florence, for Aiques Mortes, 
where they landed, and proceeded to Ville- 
neuve, a town only ſeparated from Avignon iP 
the Rhone. Nicholas and the biſhop went 
immediately to the pope, to inform him of the 


prince's arrival, and to concert, with him the 
VOL. II. H 
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means of delivering the queen from the caſtle 
of Aix, where the people kept her as a priſoner. 
By means of the pope, and the duke of Berri, 
who happened to be at Avignon, and who af- 
ſured the people of Provence ſhe had no deſign 

againſt them, which was their pretence for 
detaining her, ſhe obtained her liberty, and 
was received at Avignon with the ufual ho- 
nours paid to crowned heads. She made her 
entry there under a canopy of ſtate, ſurrounded 
with eighteen cardinals, and ſeveral prelates, 
who went out to meet her. The pope received 
her in full conſiſtory, according to the general 
cuſtom of receiving princes: and the prince of 
Tarentum, through the intereſt of the Accia- 
jolis, was better treated than he hoped for. 
The pope granted him the neceſſary diſpenſa- 


tions for his marriage, touched probably with 


the ſituation of the queen, who was big with 
child, 

| 1 theſe things the king of ee 
had been driven from Naples by the plague; 
and the Neapolitans, who loved their ſovereign, 
and deteſted the Hungarians, invited her to 
geturn with her huſband. Nicholas Acciajoli 
was ſent thither to examine how things were 
ſituated, and prepare every thing neceſſary for 
their reception. When he came there, he en- 
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caged in the queen s ſervice. that famous duke 
Warner who had ſerved the king of Hungary 
at the head of twelve hundred men, and was 
not ſatisfied with his former maſter. Finding 

every thing well diſpoſed to the queen, he 


preſſed her to ſet out immediately for Om. 


But money was wanting for this purpoſe ; and 
this determined her to ſell the city of Avigbam 
to the pope for fourſcore thouſand florins. 
This ſum not being ſufficient, ſhe pawned her 


jewels; and, having collected a little army in 


haſte, ſhe embarked at Marſeilles with her 
huſband, and arrived at Naples in Auguſt, 


where the was received with tranſport. She 


loaded all thoſe with benefits who had given 
her proofs of zeal and fidelity. Nicholas Ac- 
ciajoli had the office of grand ſeneſchal, and 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, as a reward 
for his great ſervices. There were, however, 


many troops in garriſon in ſeveral of the prin- 


cipal towns; and war was carried on between 
theſe and the Neapolitans, till the king of 
Hungary, returning to Naples in 1350, pooch 
again conqueror ; aud Joan and her huſbanc 
were obliged to take refuge at Gayette, waiting 
for the negociations of the pope to procure 
peace. At firſt, as we have ſeen, the king of 
* would not hear of it: but at laſt, 
H 2 
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whether he was weary of war at ld a diſ- 


tance from his kingdom, and which had coſt 
him ſo much, or whether his reſentment was 


abated with time, or out of complaiſance for 
the pope, whom he regarded, he conſented to 
a truce, on condition that if, after a proceſs, the 
queen was found guilty, ſhe ſhould be deprived 
of her kingdom: if innocent, he promiſed to 
reſtore all the places he poſſeſſed belonging to 
her, on the payment of three hundred thouſand 
florins for the expence of the MEE”. 
The proceſs of Joan was not eaſy to deter. 
mine. There were many depoſitions | againft 
her, but no witneſſes. At laſt an expedient 
was found to finiſh it. Joan proved, by the 
depoſition , of ſeveral perſons, that they had 
. her a charm, which had inſpired her with 
ch an extreme. averſion for her huſband,” that 
the perſons attached to her thought it would 


be ſerving her to put him to death; and that the 


had been thus influenced towards it, without 
being culpable. On this depoſition. the judges 
6 declared her innocent of the witchcraft and 
its conſequences. The king of Hungary, quite 
tired out, agreed to a Jecifion worthy of” the 
age in which it was invented. The peace was 
ſigned at Avignon this year, 1352, , by the am- 
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pon He acknowledged Lewis de e 
king of Naples, and gave orders for his coro- 
nation, but that he ſhould claim no right to 


the crown. This gave the greateſt joy to Ni- 


cholas Acciajoli, who might be ſaid to have 
put the crown of Naples on the head of his 
pupil, by firſt accompliſſiing this marriage, 
then ſupporting him by his valour and ſkilful 
management, and protecting and befriending 
him in his greateſt adverſities. The union of 
Petrarch with the grand ſeneſchal ſeems to have 
been formed by Boccace, Zanobie, and the 
prior of the Holy Apoſtles, friends to both. 
Petrarch wrote a letter to him on this event 
as follows: ; 
Illuſtrious man 1 At laſt 00 is yours ! * 


Thanks to your zeal, your prince ſhall be en- 


throned, notwithſtanding the efforts of envy. 
The luſtre of his crown, and the ſerenity of 


his countenance, are going to diſſipate the 
clouds with which Italy was covered. After 
ſo many labours and perils, do not think you 
may repoſe. What remains for you to do, is 
far more difficult and more important than what 


you have done. Vou muſt collect all the ſtrength 


of mind you are known to poſſeſs, to govern 


that kingdom with juſtice which you have ac- 


;quird with glory. Vou have W! with 
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fortune in adverſity) and have been vir : : vou 
muſt now combat her in proſperity. She is the 
ſame enemy; her appearance is only changed; 
and the is more difficult to ſubdue under the 
form of an enchantreſs than any other. She has 
conquered mighty heroes! Hannibal, who over- 
came at Canna, was enſſaved . en at 
Capua. | 

* Your prince 1s young: bet his undes l- 
ing is ripe, and he promiſes great things. At- 
ter having weathered a thouſand tempeſts' by 
ſea and by land, and conducted him over rocks 
and precipices to the utmoſt point of eee 
teach him to preſerve the dignity he has ac- 
quired, and prove that the ſceptre, hereditary in 
his family, was due to his virtue more than 
his birth. It is more honourable to be raiſed 
than born to a throne; hazard beſtows the one, 
but merit obtains the other. Teach him to 
ſerve his God, to love his country, and to ren- 
der exact juſtice, without which no kingdom 
can endure. Let him accuſtom himſelf to de- 
ſire nothing but honour,” and to fear nothing 
but ſhame. Let him know that the higher he 
is elevated, the leſs he can be concealed; that 
the more power he has, the leſs he ought to 
allow himſelf; and that a king ſhould be diſ 
tinguiſhed by his manners more than by his 
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robes. Keep him at a diſtance in general from 
the extremes either of prodigality or avarice; 
virtue lies between them both. Nevertheleſs, 
he ſhould be ſparing of his time, and profuſe 
of his private money, that it may circulate in 
his kingdom, and not lie uſeleſs in his trea- 
ſury. The maſter of a rich eſtate can never 
be poor. Let him never forget the ſpeech of 
that Roman, I will not have any gold, but 
„ love to reign over thoſe who have.” Let 
him not think himſelf happy, or a true ing 
till he has. relieved his kingdom from its cala · 
mities, repaired its ruins, extinguiſhed tyranny, 
and re-eſtabliſhed peace and freedom. Salluſt 
ſays, that a kingdom ought to be always preſent 
to the mind of its maſter. The ſureſt guard 
of kings is not armies and treaſures, but friends; 
juſtice. We muſt deliberate before we chooſe 
them,” ſays Seneca: but when once choſen, 
place in them an entire confidence. | 
It is important, but not eaſy, to vida 
aalen friend from an agreeable enemy: juſt 
praiſes are ſpurs to virtue, but flatteries are a 
ſubtle poiſon. We ſhould not break lightly 
with a friend, nor of a ſudden. According to 
the old proverb, We muſt, unrip, not. tear 
away. It is an error to ſuppoſe we ſhall be 
1 4 | 
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loved by choſe to whom: we are not attached, 
and an injuſtice to exact from them more than 
we can give. Nothing is freer than the heart: 
it will bear no yoke, it knows no maſter, but 
Love. Never ſuffer your king to open his ſoul 
to ſuſpicion, or lend his ear to informers: but 
let him deſpiſe ſlanderers, and confound them 
by the virtue of his conduct! Auguſtus wrote 
thus to Tiberius; Let us permit men to 
ſpeak evil of us; is it not ſufficient that they 
cannot do it? Does the power of God him 
ſelf. ſhelter him from the blaſphemies of the 
impious? Let him permit others to ſeek to 
divine his ſecrets; but never let him ſeek to di- 
vine the ſecrets of others. Let him really be 
what he would appear; then will he have no 
intereſt to hide; and will no more fear the ob- 
ſervations of his enemy than the regards of his 
friend. Scipio brought into his camp with the 
ſame confidence the ſpies of the Romans and 
Carthaginians. Julius Cæſar ſent back Domi- 
tius, after taking him priſoner; deſpiſed Labi- 
enus, the deſerter, though acquainted with his 
ſecrets „ and often burnt the diſpatches of "_m N 
enemies without reading them. 50 
Ahe title of ſereniſſime is given to ng : 
to teach them that their rank places them 

above the ſeat of the paſſions, and that they 


— 
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ought to be inaccefible to all the tempel ey 
raiſe;'? Nothing is more dangerous than a king 
who deceives; nothing more ridiculous for him- 
ſelf, or more fatal to his ſubjects. "On His word | 
is eſtabliſhed their hope and tranquillity; Why 
ſhould he be falſe, whoſe intereſt” it is that all 
under him ſhould be true? Nor let him be un! 
grateful: for ingratitude deſtroys the very ſinews - 
of; a ſtate. He ought to refuſe hiinſelf to no 
one. Teach him that he is not born for himſelf, 
but for the republic; and that he is in his pro- 
per employment when occupied with the affairs 
of his ſubjects. He muſt work for their happi- 
neſs, and watch for their preſervat on. There 
is nothing more glorious; but nothing is more 
toilſome. It is a delightful and honourable 
ſervitude. Prompt to recompenſe, lo- to 
puniſh, a ded king ought to treat eriminals as 
a good ſurgeon treats his patients, with all the 
care and tenderneſs poſſible, ſhedding tears 
for the pain he is obliged to give. A king mut 
not puniſhi a guilty ſubject as he would a proud 
enemy; but ever have this maxim engraved on 
his heart, ene up virtue aſſimilate to 
God”: ' oooh IM} We THING 

In fine, a king age to ſerve as the model 
of his ſubje&ts. By his character they ought 
to regulate their '@wn, He is reſponſible for 
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all the crimes they commit after his example. 
Let your prince be irreproachable in his man- 
ners. Teach him to deſpiſe luxury, and tram- 
ple voluptuouſneſs under his feet. Let him 
| ſuffer no debauchery in his kingdom, and, above 
all, in his armies, Horſes, books, and arms, 
theſe ought to be his amuſements; war, peace, 
and juſtice, his occupations, Let him-read the 
lives of illuſtrious men, that he may form him- 
ſelf after them. He ſhould conſider them as his 
models and guides in the path to glory. Their 
great actions will warm his ſoul, and ſpur him 
on to the like. O, how glorious is that am- 
bition that ſprings from virtue! You may 
preſent to your prince a pattern of every virtue 
without going far. If love does not blind me, 
J know no one more perfect than that of his 
uncle, the divine king Robert; whoſe death 
has proved, by the calamities that have fol- 
lowed it, how neceſſary his life was to his people. 
He was great, wiſe, kind, and magnanimous 
In a word, he was the king of kings! His ne- 
phew can do wy better Gon woods in his 
ſteps. 7 RG 

© You feel, my lord, the 3 with» ahinh 
vou are charged; but a great man finds no- 
thing hard or weighty when he is ſure he is be- 
loved. At the head of your pupil's counſels, 


the confidant of all his ſecrets, you are as dear 
to him as Chiron was to Achilles, as Achates 
to Zneas, and as Lelius to Scipio. Complete 
what you have begun. Love accompliſhes, all 
things; he who partakes the honour. ſhould 
participate in the labour. Adieu! Lou are the 
glory of our country, and of your own. | I have 
faid a grout ond; but I have left much mare 
unſaid. 

Petrarch made uſe of the 2 courier. to 
anſwer a letter of Barbatus de Sulmone, who 
lamented he had not found him at Rome when 
he went to gain the jubilee, and begged he 
would ſend him his Africa. © You ſpeak of 
our not meeting at Rome as a misfortune; J 
hold it to have been providential. If we had 
met in that great city, we ſhould have been 
more occupied with the arts and the ſciences 
than with our ſouls; and ſhould have ſought 

to ornament our underſtandings rather than 
to purify our hearts. The ſciences, are moſt 
agreeable food for the mind: but what a void 
do they leave in the heart, if they are not di- 
rected to their true and perfect end! As to 
my Africa, if it ever ſees the day, it ſhall viſit 
you ; but it has 'languiſhed of late through the 


negligence of its maſter, ung: the obſtacles of 
fortune. 
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I am now freed from many embarraſſments, 
r my mind approaches rather nearer that 
point to which it ought to arrive. I hope, 
however, to be always making ſome little pro- 
greſs, and to be learning ſomething every day, 
till death cloſes my eyes: at leaſt, as ſaid a wiſe 
old man, I will ſtrive ſo to do: and what gives 
me hopes I ſhall ſucceed is, the paſſions: that 
troubled my ſoul have almoſt ceaſed to tor- 
ment me; and I flatter myſelf in a little time 

to be wholly exempted from their power. Adieu, 
my dear Barbatus. If we ſhould not be able 
to meet in this world, we ſhall ſee one ano- 
ther again in the AI 1 en 3 1 
non, 1352. 

The pope's 3 e F a long 
time at Avignon, and retarded the deciſion of 
the greateſt affairs: it began about autumn. 
A malignant humour broke out in his face; it 
ſwelled prodigiouſly, and he was judged to be 

in great danger. In the month of December 
his condition terribly alarmed thoſe, who were 
intereſted in him. He was a little better in 
January, and they profited by this gleam of 
: Health to afſemble the conſiſtories for neceſſary 

buſineſs; in one of which the affair of Naples 
vas decided: but this was only a falſe hope; 
and we ſoe, by a letter of Petrarch to the biſhop 
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of Cavaillon, that he relapſed ſoon alten A This 
prelate went and paſſed five days at Vaucluſe, 
without acquaintin g Petrarch, who e 
of 1 it in a letter, as follows: 

And could you paſs five days * me 
in my ws ranſalpine Helicon? I was ſo near to 
you, that, had you wanted any thing eaſy to 
procure, 1 ſhould have heard if you had called 

me. Why did you envy me this ſweet con- 
ſolation? I ſhould complain bitterly, if you had 
not compenſated your negligence to me by your 
indulgence to my works, with which I find 
you have paſſed the days and the nights. It is 
not conceivable that, in the midſt of ſo many 
poets, ' hiſtorians, philoſophers, and ſaints, you 
ſhould give the preference to my trifles. I owe 
this to your tender blindneſs for me. My 
houſekeeper tells me you had a mind to carry 
away ſome of my books, and did not dare to 
do it without my conſent. Ought 1 not from 
this to fear ſome coolneſs on your part? Uſe 

your pleaſure, my dear father Do' not Lien 
know that all I have is yours? 

I carried your letter to cardinal Taillerand, | 
our maſter. He thanks you; and orders me 
to tell you he has long determined never to 
importune the pope for any advantage to him- 
ſelf. He is inacceſſible to all inordinate de- 
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fires : it is rather to the turn of his mind, than 
the greatneſs of his fortune, he owes this man- 
ner of thinking. You know the public news. 
The king of Sicily has at laſt obtained the 
crown he has fighed for ſo long. God grant 
that his peace with the king of Hungary may 
be laſting. Our pope came back from 'death's 
door, and is returned thither again. He would 
have been well long ago, if he had not about 
him a gang of phyſicians, whom I look on as 
the plagues of the rich. Cardinal d'Oſtie is this 
moment expiring. He has lived long enough, 
according to nature; but his death is a ons | 
_ republic.” | 
In the beginning of March the pope are 2 
young man on ſome buſineſs to Petrarch. After 
inquiring about the pope's diforder, he charged 
the young man expreſsly to deſire the pontiff 
from him to take care of the phyſicians, and re- 
collect the 2 roo of that ws tau " 


© I was killed by the multitude of extreme ,7 


The young man, who was extremely deve 

related what had been told him in a very dark 

and confuſed manner. The pope, who highly 

eſteemed the ſentiments of Petrarch, ſent the 

young man back to him, with an order to write 
1 
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down what was told him. In obedience to 
this order, Petrarch wrote the following letter: 

Holy father! I ſhudder at the account of 
your fever! Compare me not, however, to thoſe 
flatterers whom the fatiriſt deſcribes, who are 
drowned in tears if they ſee a friend cry, or 
who ſweat when he ſays I am hot. I rather 
reſemble the man of whom Cicero ſpeaks, who 
trembled for the welfare of Rome becauſe his 
on was concerned. My health depends upon 
yours. I will trouble you with few words; con- 
ſcious who it is that addreſſes the divine ears 
of his holy: e and of the "_— he 1 is in at 
preſent. 

© I tremble to ſee your bed a ene 
ed with phyſicians, who are never agreed, be- 
cauſe it would be a reproach for the —— 
think as the firſt, and only repeat what he had 
ſaid before. It is not to be doubted,” as 
Pliny ſays, ** that, deſiring to raiſe a name by 
their diſcoveries, they make experiments upon 
us, and thus barter away our lives.” We ſee in 
this profeſſion what we fee in no other. We 
confide at once in thoſe who call themſelves 
phyſicians, though there is nothing ſo dan- 
gerous as a miſtake in this matter: but a flat- 
tering hope hides the danger; and there is no 
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l ee 0 of revenge. Phyſicians learn their Wade 
at our expence: by the means of Killing they 
become perfect in the art of curing; and they 
alone are permitted to murder with impunity.” 
Holy father! conſider as your enemies 
the crowd of phyſicians that beſet you. It is 
in our age we behold verified the prediction of | 
old Cato, who announced that corruption 
would be general when the Greeks ſhould 
have tranſmitted the ſciences, and, Above all, 
the art of phyſic. Whole nations haye "Joke 
without this art, and were, perhaps, much bet- 
ter, and lived longer than we do. The Roman 
republic, according to Pliny, was without! phy- 
ſicians for fix hundred years, and was never 4 
a more flouriſhing. ſtate. But firice it is now 
decided that we are neither to live nor die 
without them, at leaſt make a choice from the 
multitude, and ſelect not the man who can 
diſplay the moſt eloquence or knowledge, bot 
who has the moſt attachment towards you. 
Forgetting their profeſſion, they iſſue Fön 
their retreats to make irruptions into the foreſts 
.of poets, and the fields of orators. More o- 
cupied with ſhining than with curing, they 
brawl round a ſick bod; making a jumble of 
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the thoughts of Cicero, : the e of 

ippocrates. The ſickneſs „ no matter, 
if they ſucceed in fine ſayings, and, can gain a 
character for eloquence. To avoid the reproaches 
your phyſicians might caſt on me, I have uttered 
nothing which is not drawn from Pliny, who has 
ſaid more of this profeſſion than of any other; 
and who alſo writes thus: A phyſician that 
has the gift of a fluent Pech becomes the arbi- 
ter of our life or death. 

The intereſt that I take, holy. fatinr, in 
your preſervation, carries me further than I in- 
tended. I will add but one word more: look 
upon that phyſician as an aſſaſſin who has more 
prate than experience, more noiſe than wiſdom. 
Say to him as the old man in Plautus, Go 
about your buſinels : you: was ſent for to cure, 
and not to- harangue.” Add to this, a good 


diet, and, above all, a cheerful mind, which is 


never diſcouraged. By theſe means, reſtoring 
yourſelf to health, you will preſerve the welfare 
of your ſervants, and of the church, which, 
while you are ſick, muſt languiſh and decay. 
Petrarch paſſed the month of April at Vau- 
7 Every thing, particularly the ſixth of 
that month, recalled to him the remembrance of 
Laura. 97 


: When I am ſeated. on my green enamelled 
vol. II. 5 1 
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bank, Ire I hear the warbling of the birds, the 
ruſiling of the leaves, agitated by the zephyr,. 
or the murmurs of my clear ſtream, I think L 
ſee, I hear her, whom earth conceals, and whom. 
heaven will bring to light. From afar ſhe an- 
ſwers to my ſighs, and aſks me, with kindneſs, 
why I ſhed ſo many tears! Ought you to com- 
plain? ſays ſne. My death has rendered me 
immortal; and my eyes, that appeared cloſed, 
are opened to everlaſting light!“ 
There is no place ſo favourable to the ſtate 
of my heart, or where I enjoy greater liberty. 
In theſe delightful vallies there are a thouſand 
hidden retreats formed for tender ſighs: Love has 
not in Cytherus, Gnidus, or Paphos, ſuch de- 


| Hghtful aſylums as theſe. All the objedts.around 


talk to me of love! All invite me to love for 
ever! 

How Ea 3 50 e Fi 1 ſcek 
3 in theſe ſhades! Bleſt ſoul! who doſt 
enlighten my dark and gloomy nights; what 
tranſports. do I feel when you thus cheer me by 
your preſence ! _ 

Oh, Death! in one fad moment 700 burſ 
aſunder the bond that united the moſt virtuous. 
foul with the moſt pefect form! In one fad 
moment you deprived me of my all! I am 
e of every thing around me. p29 Laura 
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pities; ſhe ſometimes comes to my relief. Ah 
could I paint her heavenly attractions, could I 
expreſs the charms of her immortal mind, when 
ſhe deigns to reviſit earth, and conſoles me with 
her divine converſe, I ſhould: move to com- 
n the flinty heart! WET 
Zephyrus returns; he brings vim 8 the 
mild ſeafon, the flowers, herbs, and graſs, his 
dear children. Progne warbles, Philomela ſighs, 


— 


the heavens become” ſerene, and the vallies 
ſmile. Love re-animates the air, the earth, and 
the ſea :* all creatures feel his ſovereign power. 
But, alas! this charming feaſon can only re- 
new my fighs! The melody of the birds, the 
ſplendour of the flowers, the charms of beauty, 
are in my eyes like the moſt gloowy deferts; for 
Laura is no more!“ > 

While Petrarch was 1 this ſolitary ue | 
at Vaucluſe, the phyſicians at Avignon, ex- 
tremely irritated with what he had ſaid of 
them in the pope's letter, inveighed furiouſſj 
againſt him. One of them, born in the moun- 

tains, and now grown old and toothleſs, think - 
ing it neceſſary to revenge the cauſe of the fa- 
culty, caballed againſt him, and wrote a letter 
full of the moſt atrocious invectives, in which 
| he threatened he would write phillipics againſt 

Petrarch more pointed than thofe of Cicero 

127 | 
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or n I did not diſcover at firſt,” 
ſays Petrarch, * the author of this letter. Struck 
in the dark by Niſus, 1 feared leſt returning it I 
might hit Eurialus. At laſt I found out it mp 
the production of a mountaineer “. 

At this time there was a report that che e em- 
peror was going to enter Italy. Petrarch, who 
was always ſolicitous for the glory of his coun try, 

and had long wiſhed for this event, wrote the 
following anſwer to an abbe in Italy, who, had 
informed him it was a falſe report: 

J am ſorry to hear it. The j journey 8 
ive been glorious to. Cæſar, and uſeful to the 
world. But I believe he is contented to live, 
and has no ambition to reign. If he ſhuts him- 
ſelf up in Germany, and abandons Italy, he 
may be emperor of the Teutons, but he will 
never be emperor of Rome. It is not ſurpriſing 
[that neither letters nor diſcourſes have made 
any impreſſion on him, when glory, the merit 
of a good action, and the ſineſt occaſion of un- 
dertaking it, can have no effect. I ſhould be 
ſurpriſed, and diſtreſſed at this news, if I had 
not learned, by experience, that we ought not 
to embarraſs ourſelves with the. things of this 
world, and that all done therein reſembles, a 
ſpider's web. For what then ſhould I. 4 55 ; 
* am only a e oy traveller on earth; 


* i 
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few, or many'years, "as it ſhall be decreed. 
When I' die, T' ſhall go to my own” country. 
Italy will be always Where it is, between tlie 


Alps and the two ſeas. If an earthly emperor 


denies it ſuccour, it will meet viel ue erer Wo 


Exiperor of heaven! 


All the world, and particularly the „ne of 
Avignon, were deſirous of ſeeing Petrarch's let- 
ters. Thoſe who received them were” ſo de- 
lighted with their ſpirit, they could not help 
ſhewing them to their friends. As there was 
keen ſatire in many of them, this raiſed him 
enemies: and they accuſed him of having at- 
tacked the authority of the pope, in his ſolici- 
tude to have the holy ſee removed to Rome. 
One of his friends, who had been the innocent 


cauſe of theſe commotions, ſaid to him, Vou 


are very hardy to attack the phyſicians: do not 


you then fear the maladies for which they 
muſt be conſulted? © IJ am not immortal, re- 
_ plied Petrarch: but ſhould theſe diſorders at- 
tack me, I expect nothing from their ſkill. I 
do not repent I have wounded them by the 


truth: If this makes enemies, I ſhall have 


enough, or I muſt keep filence for ever. With 


reſpect to the holy ſee, I know that Peter's chair 

was every where with him, and that it is at 

preſent wherever his ſucceſſor is found; though 
13 
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others : the maſter of the houſe chooſes that 


' which pleaſes him, and honours that which he 5 


never entered into my mind. I never preſume 
to preſcribe the ſeat where the maſter of all 


places ſhould be fixed. I have not drawn my 
opinion from the ſlender fountain of the de- 
cretals, but from the ſource of St. Jerome; who 


ſays, if we ſeek for authority, the world is 


4 
2 


greater than a city. Wherever the biſhop ſhall 


be, at Rome, Conſtantinople, or Alexandria, it 


is always the ſame power, and the ſame prieſt- 


hood. What I ſay, and what I have ſaid, is 


this: in whatever place the chair of St. Peter is 
fixed, it is honourable to be ſeated in it.“ Theſe 
aſperſions gave riſe to ſome letters of juſtifica- 


tion, which are called the invectives of Petrarch ; 
and to a work ſolicitouſly deſired by the friends 
of  Petrarch ; and much more valuable than the 
former, which he ſtyled his letter to poſterity, 
from whence many things 1n theſe memoirs are 


taken, and which were neglected by the e 


biographers of Petrarch. 


e e e een Gel d, ee 
his mother, the wife of Robert, the ſeventh 


count of Auvergne and Boulogne. This pious 
princeſs, after having been at Rome to gain the 
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jubilee, retired into the convent of ah Clariſtes, 
where ſhe had a daughter who was a nun, and 
the died ſoon after. The cardinal, Who was ex- 
tremely fond of her, was ſenſibly touched with 
this loſs, and received a conſolatory letter from 
Petrarch, who in it mentions the great care of 
- his mother from the beginning of life, and that 
ſhe had even borne the burden 1 * beloved 
ſon a month longer than uſual. % N e 

The biſhop of Florence, . Was „ e at 
Avignon, and juſt ſetting out for his dioeeſe; 
told Petrarch he would not quit the country 
till he had ſeen the marvellous fountain of 
Vaucluſe. I mall be glad alſo, added he; 
te behold you in your hermitage, and to 
judge myſelf of the life you lead there. I am 
going to vifit the monaſtery of St. Anthony: as 
I return you may depend on ſeeing me. Pe- 
trarch, who knew this prelate was a man of his 
word, and expeditious in his operations, made 
haſte to Vaucluſe to prepare for a perſon of his 
rank, and collected every delicacy the country 
afforded. On the day this prelate was ex- 


pected every thing was ready. It ſtruck 


twelve, but no biſhop appeared. Petrarch, 
who had been at the expence of a great feaſt, 
* "_ Inpatient, and, in his A | 
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imagined. theſe lines: to the When of the Holy. 
11 « eee ene non 
5 There is no e Falthe in thei worlds: We 
can depend on no one: the more Iſee, the 
more I feel this. Even your biſhop,' on whom 
J thought I might ſafely rely, he deceives me. 
He promiſed to dine with me: to-day. I have 
done for him what I never did for any one: 1 
have put my houſe into commotion to treat him 
well; a conduct quite oppoſite to my cha- 
racter. He fears, no doubt, that he ſhall meet 
with the repaſt of a poet; and deigns not to 
viſit the place where the great king Robert, 
where cardinals and princes have been; ſome 
to ſee the fountain; others, ſnhall IJ have the va - 
nity to ſay it? to viſit me. But if I am un- 
worthy to receive ſuch a gueſt, it ſeems to me 
he is ſtill more ſo for breaking his word. 
While Petrarch was thus ſilently ventin — 
perturbations, he heard a great noiſe: it was 
the biſhop, who was juſt arrived. When they 
were at table, the diſcourſe fell upon Nicholas 
Acciajoli, the ſeneſchal of Naples. The biſhop: 
told Petrarch he had quarrelled with his beſt 
friend, John Barrili, one of the greateſt lords in 
the court of Naples. I am grieved at this 
quarrel, ſaid the biſhop. Lou are the friend 
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of both; -andſhould make it up between them“ 
Petrarch undertook it; and, to bring it to bear, 
he wrote a letter to both united, which was to 
be only opened and read by them together: it 
contained the ſtrongeſt motives for their re- 
conciliation. At the ſame time he wrote one 
to each of them in private; which, was kind; 
— and tending to the ſame end. He 
concluded by beſeeching them to give one 
whole day to the reading of that letter ad - 
dreſſed to both. The grand ſeneſchal had 
wrote to Petrareh that he would raiſe a Par- 
Veſuvius. He replied, though he had already 
two, he would not refuſe that he offered him: 
Conſecrated under your auſpices, ſays baer |. 
© this new Parnaſſus cannot but delight me 
All theſe” letters, dated the 24th of Alen, 
1352, were given to the biſſiop, Wwͤho took 
leave of Petrarch, and ſet out for Florence. 
Some months after he received anſwers from 
the grand ſeneſchal, which informed him his 
ſtratagem had ſucceeded beyond what he cou 
have hoped, and that it had us A A 
r reconciliation; 1 1 + 
Petrarch obtained for his ſon J 0 Pots . 
a canonſſiip at Verona. He might have pro- 
cured him elſewhere a more advantageous ſi- 
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tuation; but as this voumgg man! was at that 
critical age when the paſſions begin to unfold, 
he rather choſe to put him under the care of 
his two friends, William de Paſtrengo and 
Renaud de Villefranche, both eſtabliſhed at 
Verona. He ordered him to ſet out imme - 
diately to take poſſeſſion of this benefice, with 
the letters for his friends, to whom he recom- 
mended the young canon, and beſought them 
earneſtly to watch over his conduct. To Re- 
naud he committed the improvement of his 
underſtanding; to William, the forming of his 
character, and the regulation of his manners. 
This is the neee e of his ſon „ 
his letter to Rena nd. 

* You well know the young man I Lend you, 
unleſs a ſudden alteration in him ſhould prevent 
it. You are well convinced how dear he is to 
me. It was his deſtiny to quit an able maſter at 
a very tender age. As far as I can judge, he has 
a tolerable underſtanding : but I am not cer- 
tain of this, for-I do not ſufficiently know him. 
When he is with me, he always keeps ſilence. 
Whether my preſence confuſes or is irkſome to 
him, I know not; or whether the ſhame of his 
ignorance cloſes his lips. I doubt it is the lat- 
ter; for I perceive but too clearly his antipathy 
for letters: I never ſaw it ſtronger in any one: 


- 
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_ ee deteſts nothing ſo much as a 
: yet he has been brought up. al Parma, 
at 2 and Padua. g 
II ſometimes direct a few ſharp, pleafantring 
at this diſpoſition. . ** Take care,” I fay, © left 
| you ſhould eclipſe; your neighbour Virgil !” 
When I talk in this manner, he looks down, 
and bluſhes. On this behaviour alone I build 
my hope. He has modeſty, and à docility 
which renders him See of every ee 
ſion made on him.“ | 
In the month of June, 1359, the wear 
Avignon beheld a very extraordinary ſpectacle: 
this was the entrance of that formidable tri- 
bune, Rienzi. We ſhall here relate the ciz- 
cumſtances that befell him after his fall, and 
that brought him to the tribunal of the pope. 
| After he left the capitol; he hid himfelf in 
the caſtle of St. Ange. But, ſtill in hopes of 
ſome change, he got an angel painted on the 
walls of a church, with the arms of Rome, 
holding in her hand a crofs with a dove at the 
top, and trampling under her feet an aſp, a ba- 
ſiliſx, a lion, and a dragon; and he went in 
diſguiſe to behold the effect this painting pro- 
duced. When he ſaw the people cover it with 
mud, he found his power was at an end: he 
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ſet out the next day for Naples, where he ar- 
rived in January, 1348. The king of Hungary, 
then maſter of it, received Rienzi kindly, with 
whom he had ſome time had a ſecret corre- 
ſpondence. The news of this diſturbed ' the 
pope, who by his legate deſired the prince to 
ſend to him that perverſe and excommunicated 
heretic. Whether the king of Hungary feared 
to diſpleaſe the pope, or perceived that Rienzi 
was a madman not to be relied upon, he for- 
ſook him. He then went over to duke War- 
ner, and deſired him to re-eſtabliſh him at 
Rome; but this did not ſucceed. | Perceiving 

| himſelf abandoned by all the world, and with- 
out reſource, he wandered about Italy for ſome 

time, and then retired among the hermits of 
Mount Majella, where he paſſed the year 1349. 
In the year of the jubilee, 1350, he mixed in 
diſguiſe with the ſtrangers who went to Rome, 
and found that city more likely to fayour his 
attempts from the diſorders that again took 
place in it. There was a ſedition ſuppoſed to 
be of his raiſing. A mob beſieged the legate's 
palace, and two arrows were drawn upon him 
from an iron grate, one of which pierced | 
through his hat, but did not wound him. The 
cardinal, who knew that Rienzi was at Rome, 
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rome to the pope what he thought of this 
matter, and ſent him the arrow with his let- 
„ | 

The pope wrote. to the 3 to continue 
the proceedings againſt Rienzi; and, if he could 
lay hold of him, to ſend him to Avignon: in 

the mean time, to declare him incapable of any 
office, and to interdict him fire and water. 
Rienzi, on this, was determined to throw him; 
ſelf on the protection of the emperor Charles, | 
though he had offended him when he was go- 
vernor at Rome, by citing him to his tribunal; 
but he believed this prince was too generous to 
take revenge on an enemy who Hehe him- 
ſelf up to his mercy.. .._ 

He ſet out, therefore, from 1 0 58 G RY 
as uſual, with the caravans of pilgrims; and 
went to Prague, where the emperor, who, as 
alſo king of Bohemia, held his court. He 
went firſt to the houſe of a F lor entine apothe- 
cary, whom he deſired to go with him to the 
euren to whom he addreſſed this ſingular 

peech: There is at Mount Majella a hermit 
3 ed brother Ange, who has ſent an ambaſſa- 
dor to the pope, and who ſends me to you to 
an you, that till now, God the Father and 

Son have e in che world; but that * 
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the future it will be the Holy Ghoſt. "AF 55 


theſe words the emperor diſeovered it was 


Rienzi; and replied, * I believe you are the 
tribune of Rome.“ It is true,” faid Rienzi, I 
am that tribune whom they have driven out of 
Rome.” The emperor ſent for the ambaſſa- 
dors, biſhops, and doctors and made Rienzi 
repeat in their prefence what he had faid ; to 
which he added, The perſon ſent to the pope 


will uſe the fame language; the pope will have 


him ' burned, and he will be raiſed again the 
third day by the power of the Holy Ghoſt. 


The people of Avignon will take up arms, and 


kill the pope and the cardinals; and they will 
ele an Italian pope, who will tranſport the 
holy ſee to Rome. That pope will erown you 


| king of Sicily, and of Calabria, with a crown 


of gold; and he will crown me king of Rome, 
and all Italy, with a crown of filver.“ 

They made him write down what he had 
faid. The emperor ſent it to the pope, ſealed 


with his own ſeal; and had the tribune care- 


fully guarded till he ſhould receive an anſwer 
from the pope. As Rienzi was accufed of he- 


reſy, the emperor, in reſpect to the authority of 


the church, put him into the hands of the 


archbiſhop of Prague, who alfo wrote to the 


V. 27 + 


pope to know his at n him. In the 
mean time he treated his priſoner with kind- 
neſs, but took care to have him well guarded. 
Clement returned the emperor thanks for 
the important ſervice he had rendered the 
church in ſtopping this ſon of Belial; and de- 
fired he might be fent him under a good guard, 
or take his trial at P rague, if he choſe it. But 
Rienzi, when he heard this, Yemanded to be 
ſent in perſon to the pope; ſaid he was ready 
to ſubmit to his judgment, and to be puniſhed. 
if he was found guilty. He wrote for this 
purpoſe a long letter to cardinal Gui de Bou- 
| logne, *©* whoſe immefiſe bounty, ſays he, L 
have proved; and to deſire that, after his exami- 
nation, he might be permitted to take the habit 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, having wiſhed ever 
tince his fall to conſecrate himſelf to that holy 
order. My marriage ought not to he an ob- 
ſtacle, added he, becauſe my little wife will be- 
come a religious as well as myſelf. It appears, by 
this letter of Rienzi, that his wife, his children, 
his nephews, and his ſiſter, were hid at Prague, 
and lived upon charity. From the priſons of 
Prague he was brought to thoſe of Limoges, 
and did not. get to Avignon till this year. In all 
the places through which he paſſed the people 
came out to meet him, and: offered him deli- 
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verance; to which he always anſwered, that he 
went freely and of his own accord to Avignon. 
His march had more the air of a conqueror than 
a criminal. Petrarch ſpeaks of it thus: This 
tribune, formerly ſo powerful, ſo dreaded, now 
the moſt unhappy of men, has been brought 
here as a priſoner. I praiſed and I adviſed him. 
I loved his virtue, and I admired his courage. 
J thought Rome , going to reſume under him 
the empire ſhe formerly held; and that, in ex- 
citing-the emulation of — I ſhould partici- 

n his glory. Ah! if he had continued as he 
began, he would have been praiſed and admired 
by all the world. This man, who made the 
wicked tremble, and who gave the brighteſt 
hopes to the good, is come before this court 
humbled and deſpiſed. He who was never ſeen 
without a train of the greateſt lords in Italy, 
and a multitude of people, marches now be- 
tween two ſerjeants! The populace run out to 
meet him, eager to ſee the 1 man of. whom mw 
have heard ſo much. a 

„The moment he arrived, the fovereign 
pontiff committed his cauſe to three princes of 
the church, to determine his puniſhment. 
145*:Tn entering the city, he aſked if I was 
there? I knew not whether he hoped. in me 
for ſuocour, or what I could do to ſerve him. 


of nothing efWinal; they do not even impute 
to him the having joined with bad men, the 
abandoning the public cauſe, or the having fled 
from the capitol, When he might have lived 
and died there with honour. It is his under- 
taking, not the end, they reproach him with. 


In my mind what they accuſe him of is to his 
glory; that the republic ſhould be free, and 
that at Rome only they ſhould. treat of the: af- 
fairs of the republic. And is 3 
worthy of the wheel and of the gibbet? A 
Noman citizen” afflicted to ſee his country, | 
which is by" right the miſtreſs of the world, 
become the ſlave of the vileſt men! This is 
the foundation of. his charge! It now remains 
to be determined what is the due 
to ſuch a crime. His beginning * glorious 
but all on 4 ſudden he mange 

1 wrote him a ſevere letter on — wr 3 6 
He abaridoned the good, and delivered him- 
ſelf over to the wicked ; but of this he is not 
_ accuſed. Whatever be his end, his anne 
1s ever to be admired.” 2 A tos $141 „ einen 
Clement was glad to have W in 1 
power: he was brought before him, and did 
not appear the leaſt diſconcerted. He main- 
tained that they accuſed him unjuſtly of 
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and e that his canſe ſhould be re- ex- 
amined with more equity. The pope made him 
no anſwer, and ordered them to put him in the 
priſon prepared for him. It was a high tower 
in which he was ſhut up, faſtened by the foot 
with a chain which hung from the top. Ex- 
cepting this, he was treated with mildneſs, and 
ſupplied from the pope's kitchen; and they 
gave him books ; among others, Livy and the 
bible, for of theſe he was particularly. fond. 
We are not told who were the three: princes 
of the church to whom his cauſe was commit+ 
ted, but it is ſuppoſed they were the nn 
'of Boulogne, of Taillerand, and of Deux. 
The crimes imputed: to him were, Araviha 
away the city of Rome from the dominion of 
the pope; declaring it free; and pretending that 
the rights of the Roman empire reſicled ſtill in 
the people of Rome. Some ſaid he meritell 
death, and others, that he ſhould be declared 
infamous, and incapable of 'tranfmitting any 
eſtate to poſterity. Rienzi demanded: a Jjudg- 
ment according to law, and to be allowed an 
advocate to defend his cauſe: but this was de- 
nied him. This enraged Petrarch, who wrote 
a long, but ſecret, letter to the people of Rome 
to do ſomething in his favour ; but it produced 
no effect. The contents of it were, that Rome 
? 15 
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happened; had no oocaſfon for it. His affairs 
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ought to be tlie monarch of the world; and the 
arbiter of all human deciſions. Rienzi, A 


changed on u Tudden ; and he owed his preſer- 
vation to a moſt extraordinary circumſtance, 
which ſliews the ſpirit that prevatled in the 
court of the pope. | It is Petrarch who informs 
us of it, in a letter to the TI of ene 
AP 

I have learned, aw be 1 dy che letters of 
my friends, it being Fim eured at Avignon that 
Rienzi was a great poet, they thought it a kind 


of ſacrilege to put a man te death of ſo ſacred 


a profeſſion; as Cicero fpeaks in his oration 
for the poet Licinius Archias, who had been 
his maſter. I own I am overwhelmed with 
joy to ſee that men, who are not acquainted 
with the Muſes themſelves, ſhould grant them 
this ſingular privilege; and, under the ſhadow 
of their name, fhould fave a man from death, 
odious to his judges, and whom they had 
agreed to find guilty of a capital crime. What 
could they have obtained more under the reign 
of Auguſtus, in the time when the greateſt ho- 
nours were paid them, and they eame from all 
parts to behold this unparalleled prince, the 
maſter of kings, and the friend of poets! I 
felicitate the Mufes and Rienzi! Heaven for 
K 2 
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bid IL. ſhould envy kim a name which is af | 
ſuch ſervice to him. But if you aſk me what 


I think? I anſwer, that Rienzi is a very elo- 


quent man; ſkilful, inſinuating, and a good or- 
tor; with few thoughts, but an agreeable, vi- 
vacity in his compoſitions. I believe he may 


have read all the poets; but I think he no more 


merits the name of a poet, than he would that 
of an embroiderer for wearing an embroidered 
habit. Horace ſays, that to he a poet it is not 
Aufficient to make verſes; and I even doubt 
whether Rienzi ever made a ſingle; verſe! I 
thought you would be pleaſed to hear of an 
event in which the life of a man was in danger 
becauſe he wiſhed to ſave the republic, and to 


learn that the ſame man eſcapes the peril under 


the name of a poet, though he e, made a 
ſingle verſe. i e 1 


5007, Viril himſelf, yould., not have. obtaiged 


ſuch a redemption! For it is certain, that be- 


fore ſuch judges Virgil would have palled, for 

25 ſorcerer rather than a poet. 
In another letter, wrote to an abbe not Ee 

y wa ſhows what a rage for poetry ys . Fas 


.time in the city of Avignon. 


5 Never were the words, of e ne ex- 
ad verified: Wiſe or ignorant, we all write 
verſes!” It is a mournful conſolation to have 


ke. Wk tn A 


meet "wee from whence jt happens that there 
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ſo many ſick companions; 1 had rather be dif-. 
eaſed alone: I am tormented by my own dif- 
orders, and thoſe of others; they do not let 
me breathe. Verſes and epiſtles rain in upon 
me every day from all parts of the world, from 
France, Germany, Greece, and England. I 
do not know myſelf; they take me for the 


judge of all human underſtanding. If I an- 
ſwer all the letters I receive, no mortal will be 


ſo full of bufineſs: if I do not, they will ſay I 
am difdainful and inſolent. If I cenfure, T'ſhall 
be an odious critic ; if I praiſe, a nauſeous flat- 
terer. But this would be nothing, if the con- 
tagion had not reached the Roman court. 
What do you think of our lawyers, and our 
phyſicians? They no longer conſult Juſtinian 


or Eſculapius: deaf to the cries of the fick, and 
of their clients, they will liſten to none but 


Virgil and Homer. What do I ſay? Even 


labourers, carpenters, and maſons, abandon 


their hammers and ſhovels to lay hold of Apollo 


and the Muſes. Do you aſk why formerly 


poets were ſo rare, and this plague ſo common 


at preſent? It was becauſe poetry demands 


an elevated mind, ſuperior to every thing, and 
free from the cares of this world: it muſt have 
2 ſoul made on purpoſe, which it is rare to 
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are ſuch a number of verkifiers: in the ſtreets, 
and ſo few poets on Parnaſſus: they go to the 
foot of the mountain, but ſcarcely one aſcends 
it. Judge what pleafure thoſe muſt have who 
attain its ſummit, fince thoſe who only view 
it at a diſtance, abandon for it their affairs and 
their wealth, however avaricious they are? I 
felicitate my country for having produced ſome 
ſpirits worthy to mount upon Pegaſus, and riſe 
along with him: if love to it does not blind 


me, I ſee ſuch at Florence, at Padua, at Ve- 


rona, at Sulmone, and at Naples : every where 
elſe we behold nothing but rhimers, who . 
along upon the ground. 

I reproach myſelf for having by my exam- 


ple contributed to this madneſs. My laurels | 


were too green, and I am now tormented for 
my deſire of obtaining them. In my houſe, 
and out of doors, wherever I ſet my feet, ver- 
ſifying frantics ſurround me, overwhelm me 
with queſtions, brawl and diſpute, and talk of 
things which would have been quite beyond 
the aim of Homer or of Virgil. I am afraid 
leſt the magiſtrates ſhould accuſe me of having 
corrupted the republic. The other day a. fa- 
ther came up to me in tears, and ſaid, « See 
how you treat me, who have always loved 
you. You have been the death of my only 


%"F 


T 
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ſon.“ I Was ſo ſtrucie with theſe words, and. 
the air of the man who ſpoke them, that I. 
remained ſome time motionleſs. At laſt, 
recovering myſelf, I replied, that I neither 
knew him nor his ſon- It is of little con- 
ſequence whether you know him or not, re- 
plied the old man: he knows you too well. 
I have ruined: myſelf to bring him up to the 
law, and now he tells me he will follow no: 
ſteps but yours. J am thus diſappointed- of all 
my hopes; for I much fear he will never be 
either a lawyer er a poet. I ſmiled at this, 
and thoſe who were with me; but the old man 
went away in grief and rage, Happily this 
contagion has not yet reached Vaucluſe, the 


air of which is, perhaps, not very ſuſceptible of 
foreign impreſſions: there is only my. fiſhers 


man, who, though old, adviſes himſelf, as Per- 
ſius ſays, to dream on Parnaſſus; If this deli- 
rium ſhould ſpread, ſhepherds, fiſhermen, la- 
bourers, and the beaſts eee 1 rumi- 
nate and bellow; out verſes. | 
In the beginning of Falk 1852, hw car- 
dinals of Boulogne and Taillerand ſent by the 
pope's order for Petrarch. He obeyed; the ſum- 
mons, and found it was an order to receive the 
ne of, NO to the pope.” ba e 
e ene e 
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to his patrons and friends that he could never 
give up liberty and leiſure for any worldly" gain. 

This wealth, ſays he, would be a real mi- 
ſery: a yoke of gold or ſilver would not be 
lighter to me than one of wood or of lead I 
deſpiſed riches when 1 ſtood in need of them, 
and it would be a ſhame to run after them now 
I can do without them. We ſhould propor- 
tion the proviſions for our journey to the length 
of our route. I am approaching the end of my 
race, and ought to be more occupied with the 
place of reſt, than the accommodations on the 
way. To this he adds, that it would have 
been more honeſt, and more excuſable, to de- 
ſire theſe advantages when he had a brother 
and friends who were indigent; that he was 
no longer in this ſituation, his brother being 

vCarthufian, and all his friends dead or 'well- 
placed: that he wanted nothing at preſent; 
but, ſhould he once open the door to worldly 
deſires, he ſhould want every thing. He there- 
fore with tears conjured theſe friends, who had 
laid a thouſand ſnares to gain this point, to let 
him live in his own way, to preſerve his ho- 
nour, and not to impoſe a burden, the weight 
of which would overwhelm him. All his re- 


preſentations and prayers were to no purpoſe; 
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they dragged him:to-his-footſiool who, a8. One. 
ſays, opens the heavens with his finger, and go- 
verns the ſtars by the motion of his cap. 
The pope, who loved Petrarch, and always re- 
0 acivges him with pleaſure, ſaid many dbliging 
things to him. He had always wiſhed to attach 
a man of his merit to his court; and he thought. 
it was incumbent on him to ſacrifice his liberty 
for an office at once honourable and advan- 
tageous. Single I ſtood,* ſays he, mournful 
and diſmayed: my head was preſented. to the 
ſacrifice, when fortune befriended, : ane wpeael 
to me the door of liberty.“ abi 
All the world agreed that mb well 
fitted to diſcharge the employment to which 
they deſtined him, for his wiſdom and fidelity. 
They only reproached him with one fault, that 
his ſtyle was too elevated for the church of 
Rome. He thought at firſt they meant this 
in irony: but his friends, and particularly the 
cardimals Boulogne and Taillerand, aſſured him 
that he muſt lower his tone, and not take ſuch 
high flights. When he heard this, his joy was 
that of a priſoner, who views his priſon daor 
ſet open to him. He was deſired to write 
ſomething in a more eaſy ſtyle. Inſtead af do- 
ing this, he ſtretehed the wings of imagina- 
tion to their utmoſt extent, that he might ſoar 
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Him. 
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Th 
ey gave — an Lobi « Though i * 


was not a work of un 
| agination and poetry, 
ſays he? © Apollo and the Muſes: did m — 
e. 


ſervice. Moſt of thoſe 
po ry REY who read my compo- 
oft 7 — — eee = 
Been 5 or ne other barbarous "oe e in 

7 would ſend me to ſchool at — 1 


a low and creeping ſtyle. With Cicero, 


F know but th 
he calls grave; the moderate, _ 9 


middling; and the ſimple, which he calls 
| Enn Calls ex- 


tinted; In this 
tained the Ns are ant ane 


to F | n 
lower my ſtyle: that is impoſſible, I anfw 
2 1 I 8 5 « 


++ pang am at the loweſt already 
ys wee 3 ſtyle at all, but a baſe and ah 
3 0 ſpeaking. Thus Jam out of 

, and my liberty is preſerved. 1 For 


e pleaſure more ſenſibly, for having bee 
g been on 


| lavery. I am deli | 
le « od , eli. ; k 4 | 
ple who believe themſelves 3 — "di 


covered that I flew beyond their ſphere. L will 


never more e. myſt 
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to the prayers of my friends, and confult myſelf 
alone in matters fo eſſential to my peace. 
| Petrarch having thus eſcaped” the greateſt 
danger he had ever run, after having thanked 
God for his deliverance, ſet out for Vaueluſe, 
where he paſſed. the remainder of Auguſt in a 
delightful tranquillity, waiting with impatienee 
for the autumn to return to Italy. Writing to a 
friend, he gives this pleaſing account bs —— 
employments at Vaucluſe: 
Nothing pleaſes me ſo much as my per- 
fe freedom. I rife at midnight; I go out at 
break of day. FI ſtudy in the fields as in my 
cloſet: I think, read, and even write there. 
I combat idleneſs: I chaſe away fleep, indul- 
gence, and pleaſures. | In the day I run over 
the craggy mountains, the humid vallies, and 
ſhelter myſelf in the profound caverns. Some- 
times I walk, attended only by my refle&ions; 
along the banks of the Sorgia. Meeting with 
no perſon to diſtrat my mind, I become every 
day more calm; and ſend my cares ſometimes 
before; — I leave them behind me. 
T recall the paſt, and deliberate on the future. 
Fond of the place I am in, every ſituation be- 
comes in turn agreeable to me, except Avignou. 
I find here Athens, Rome, and Florence, as my 
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eden deſires; here 1 enjoy all my friends; 
not only thoſe with whom I have lived, but thoſe 
who have long been dead, and . 1 I 
only by their works. rig tos git 
'The cardinal de- Boulogne ſet out for Paris 
in the beginning of September, to negociate a 
peace between the kings of France and Eng- 
land. Petrarch went to take leave of him, and 
requeſt his orders for Italy. The cardinal told 
him he ſhould be only one month away, and he 
hoped he ſhould find him at his return. He 
took with him his faithful Achates, Peter, 
abbe of St. Benigne. The cardinal wanted to 
procure Petrarch ſome good eſtabliſiment in 
France; and wrote upon the road to deſire him 
to wait at leaſt till he ſhould have written to 
him from Paris, upon a great affair which con- 
cerned him. I aſk you, ſays he, only to 
wait one month.“ In obedience to theſe or- 
ders RT alu tee ben Naehe At 
—_—_— W Hin one 30 
At this Gs aithing was ſpoken of but the 
cruel war between the Genoeſe and the Ve- 
W ang loſſes were on 2 ſide ex- 
eme. al 1: i 
I — wrote a torn; to chat Genoſe,” 0 
were the victors, to induce them to peace; 
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and collefts #6 »ether- the mins; thi: their 
union with the Venetians in a wn: n 
manner: 

I applied at feſt? ſays: "Ow 7 to the ene 
Wa my neighbours: I thought it my duty. 
As a man, I cannot but be touched with the 
miſeries of humanity: as an Italian, I ought 
to be ſenſible to the calamities of my country; 
and I believe no one feels them more. I addreſs 
you with the more confidence, knowing with 
whom I have to do. No nation is more ter- 
rible in war, or more amiable in peace. Vou 
have conquered; it is now time to repoſe. 
In the heat of combat, it is valour that ſpills 
the blood of men; but after it is over, hu- 
manity ſhould: eloſe their wounds. There are 
none but ſavage: beaſts with whom carnage 
ſucceeds victory! Who can read, without ſhud- 
dering, of a battle which laſted two days and 
one winter night ? Who can repreſent the hox- 
Tors of it? The} dreadful: bluſtering of the 
wind, the rattling of the ſails, the . claſh, of 
arms! The daſhing: of the veſſels againſt one 
another, the hiſſing of the arrows flying 
through the darkneſs, and the cries and groans 
of the wounded | To. you may be applied what 
Virgil faid of that famous night in which 
Troy was reduced to einders: Who can paint 
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tion and agitation are neceſſary to cities as well 
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* nig carnage which ſhe ebene with 
her mantle, or ſhed tears . to Wee _ 


blood ſpilt in it?“ 
Reflect at preſent that your ee ab well 
as yourſelves, are Italians; that you were once 


| friends, and that your quarrel is only about 
rank and ſuperiority. Would to God that, re- 


nouncing a war which has fo 'ſhght a foun- 
dation, you would unite your arms to puniſh 


the perfidious inſtigators of it, and then turn 
them to the deliverance of the holy land from 


the Turks. This would indeed be ufeful to 
the world, and to poſterity ! Great cities in 
peace are like thoſe ſtrong bodies who appear 
healthy without, but have many internal ma- 
ladies, occaſioned by a too long repoſe. Mo- 


as to men, to diſſipate the bad humours theſe 
inward diſeaſes produce, and which are much 
more dangerous than thoſe which appear with- 
out. This merits your attention. It is beſt to 


live in peace when we can; but when that is 


potions, a 1 . war is preferable to a a war 
at home. 
I cannot W the ſtars; but 4 venture to 


pain, that in foreign wars you will always 


have:the advantage, and that you have ouly to 
fear interior enemies. How many examples 


'v 


* 


F Ms. SE 


"WC 


IV. 


are there of elthes, em am g could have 

defiroyed but wars with one another! You 
are becoming a proof of this yourſelves.” Re- 
colle& | the time when you were the moſt 
flouriſhing of all people: I was then a child, 
and remember it only as a dream. Your coun-: 
try appeared a celeſtial- paradiſe : ſuch fuvely 
were the Elyſian fields! What a beautiful ob- 
ject towards the ſea! Thofe towers which 
roſe. to heaven! Thoſe palaces where art ex. 
celled nature! Thoſe hills covered with de- 
dars, vines, and olives! Thoſe houſes of mar- 
ble built under the rocks! Thoſe delicious re- 
treats on the ſhore, whoſe ſand thines like 
gold, on Which the foaming waves, daſhing 

their / cryſtal heuils, attract the eyes of the pi- 


lot, and ſtop the motion of the rowers ! Can 


We. behold. without admiration the more than 
mortal figures that inhabited your city, and 
all the delights of life with which your woods 


and fields abounded! Theſe who entered it 


thought they were got into the temple of 
felicity and joy. It might be ſaid at this time 5 
of Genoa, as N of nn it was the ** 3 
of, Kings! 

Lou were kee When of wa dis * 18 | 
out your leave no one dared to fail on it. 
From this happy period deſcend to the time 
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when es luxury, and envy, the common 
effects of proſperity, ſubdued your nation, and 
reduced it to that miſery your enemies at- 
tempted in vain. Great gods What a dif- 
ference! That beautiful ſhore, that magni- 


ficent city, appeared uncultivated, deſerted, and 


. ruined ! Thoſe ſuperb palaces, become the 
trading-places of thieves, ſtruck..the. paſſenger 
Four city, . beſieged by its, exales, the Dorias and 

| _Spinolas on the ſide of the Gibbelines, aſſiſted 
by the Milaneſe, ſuffered: all the plagues of war; 


when king Robert, the glory of our age, who 


a whole year. They fought. (a thing ineredi- 
dible and unheard of, before) mot only on on 
and ſea, but in the ain and under the earth. 
After this, you; were: agitated: ſeveral FRO 
by. inteſtine commotions, having no enemies 
but thoſe within your walls; till at laſt, in- 
ſtructed by paſt misfortunes, you elected 
chief, which is undoubtedly. the, beſt ſituation 
for a republic. This changed the face of our 
city ; your clouds were diſſipated.; your quarrels 
extinguiſhed; and Nene, harmony, andguſtice, 
were re-eſtabliſhed... . +, 1 % nid 
Jou may now. ith, eaſe, take warning: he 
the future. There is an old proverb Which 


* & 


hn «© a a. 
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ſays, How many things are ill done, becauſe 
they are done but once!“ You may recover 
what you have loſt. Io have learned from 
experience, that human proſperities are ſlip- 
pery and uncertain, and that you owe your 
misfortunes to interior diſeord. Vou begin as 
it were to live again: take care of thoſe rocks 
on which you have formerly ſplit. Be united 
among yourſelves; love juſtice and peace: and 
if you cannot live without war, carry it into 
foreign countries, where you will always find 
enemies to contend with, e een Ne ovember 
1332. % ot in nin ; 
NA few days after e this wether: Petrarch, 
tirèd with waiting for the cardinal de Boulogne, 
went ſecretly from Avignon, giving it out he 
was gone for Italy; and he hid himſelf at Vau- 
eluſe. n arrival m 1 wrote _ to os 
cardinall - 5 
1 51 Nai/ordbjed me to wait for you. You was 
to be abſent but a month; but the Grand 
Monarch, who is attached to you by the bonds 
of love as well as of blood, the charms of Paris 
and of the Seine, have made you forget your 
promiſe. I am not aſtoniſhed at it. For my 
part, the dreary city of Avignon, and the boiſ- 
terous Rhone, have detained” me till now their 


priſoner: but, no er able to ſupport that 
VOL. II. L 
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ſituation, I am come to take refuge in my re- 
treat, and wait your commands. 8 If vou Cons 
tinue at Paris, I ſhall ſoon ſet out for Italy, 
without bidding adieu to my friends, Who will 
detain me a priſoner in that vile city, from 
whence my ſpirit takes its flight, and leaves 
my body to its fate. The two months I have 
paſſed there have appeared to me to be years. 
The ſervice you would do me is, I doubt not, 
conſiderable : your bounties are always ſo. I 
truſt my abſence will not hurt the intereſt you 
take in my friends. If you will beſtow upon 
them what you have deſtined to me, you will 
confer on me a great obligation. I have 
enough, and too much, for the few years that 
remain of life: I with for nothing more. Nou 
are the kindeſt, the beſt; of patrons: I flatter 
myſelf you will pardon me if I ihne 
to which the greateſt kings have ſubmitted I 
have obeyed you as n a8 1 <duld.—Vaulaſ 
November.” ee, 41 
After having been * e at Vaucluſe, 
with no news of the cardinal, and deſpairing of 
his return, Petrarch determined to ſet but for 
Italy. The autumn of this year was uncom- 
monly dry; it had not rained for ſeveral 
months. The weather was bright and ſerene; 
he thought he might depend on its continu- 
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ance ; though there is nothing, ſays he, we 
can leſs reckon upon in winter.” He had in all 
his former journies ee pe . ee 
heats or violent rains. 7 
He ſet out the 16th of: dikes! with: his 
books and' papers, which he meant to tranſport 
to his Parnaſſus in Italy. He was got a very 
little way, when the weather clouded, and 
a heavy rain came on. He was at firſt tempted 
to go baek; but he took courage, a port being 
not far off, and continued his route. He muſt 
paſs through Cavaillen g and he wiſhed to ſtop 
there to take leave of Philip de Cabaſſole. It 
was almoſt night when he arrived. The biſhop 
was ſick, and had concealed his diſorder from 
Petrarch, that he might not affliſt him. He rer 
ceived him as his good angel; tears of Joy ran 
down his face. I am no longer in pain for 
myſelf,” faid he to his brothur; with my friend 
Petrarch health has-recentered; my habitation.” 
He was ignorant that Petrarch was | going to 
Italy, and that he meant to reach; Durance that 
night. ' When he. was informed of this, he 
appeared in ſueh extieme grief, and was fo ur? 
gent with Petrarch to ſtay at leaſt that night, 
that he could not deny him. It poured all 
night, which diſtreſſed Petraroh, who had de- 
ſigned to 2 in the morning; and he 
. 2 | 
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feared for his books and papers. At laſt he de- 
termined on leaving them behind, and ex- 
poſing himſelf alone to the injuries of the 
weather, to which he was hardened by cuſtom, 
when an unforeſeen obſtacle ſtopped his pro- 
greſs. Some of the biſhop's ſervants told him 
that the banditti of the Alps were come down 
to the Var on the ſide of Nice, and laid every 
thing waſte, which rendered it impoſſible to 
go that road to Italy; and this was Petrarch's 
route, that, before he quitted France, he might 
paſs through Montrieux to fee his; brother Ge- 
rard. The biſhop expreſſed: great joy at: this 
news; be was perſuaded it would induce Pe- 
trarch to renounce. his project. Petrarch con- 
tinued for ſome time irreſolute: but the re- 
peated requeſts of the biſhop, and the Violent 
rains which continued, and rendered the roads 
impaſſable, at laſt determined him to ſtay. ) He 
retired to his chamber to ſleep for an hour; but 
the rain had made way through the roof, and 
come down upon him. He roſe therefore, and 
ſaid matins; and then went into the biſhop“ 
chamber; whom he found awakenedt. 
He ſpent two days at Cavaillon; and then 
ſent a part of his ſeivants to Italy, that he might 
be the more retired, and ſet out himſelf for 
Vaucluſe. The dread of ſpoiling his books and 


— 
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papers influenced him to this determination. 
We ſee,” ſays he, what a conſtraint riches are 
on peace and liberty.“ The fine weather return- 
ed Juſt as his people were got too far to be re- 
called. It ſeems, ſays he, as if Providence 
would put a rein on my deſire to paſs into Italy. 
He knows better than we de what is for our 
good, which is not e , b is moſt: 8 0 
able to ourſelves.” 

Petrarch * "the OY of Meret at 
Vaucluſe, and all the month of December, in 
which there wow an event tut: Det 
all Europe. el 

Clement VI. was rde at laſt to yield the 
diſeaſe which had ſo long oppreſſed him. He 
forgot,” ſaid Petrareh, or deſpiſed, the Aries 
I bad given him. The phyſicians delivered 
him from the embarraſſments of the papacy by 
improper remedies,” and too frequent bleedings. 
He died the 6th of December, 1332.“ ©: Villani 
ſays he died of à lingering fever, others of an 
abſceſs; and ſome {aid that he was poiſoned. 
His body was carried the next day to the 
_ church of Notre Dame, where they beſtowed 
on it a very pompous funeral. Various have 

been the opinions concerning this prince. Vil- 
lani ſpeaks only of his faults; and the ecele- 
ſiaſtical hiſtorians reproach Uh for not tranſ- 
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lating the holy ſee to Rome; but others own 


he was one of the greateſt men that ever ſat in 
St. Peter's chair; and though he had faults; he 
had likewiſe very great and amiable virtues; 
that he was too fond of women, but he go- 
verned his eſtates in a manner that was a model 
for all princes. One inſtance of his influence 
over a foreign prince does him honour : He 
ordered Caſimir, king of Poland, to ſend back 
his miſtreſſes, and to be faithful to his wife. 
This prince refuſed at firſt, but ſubmitted at 
laſt, and underwent the e nn on 
me © - 

Clement had the pleaſure of bebowiag king- 
doms, and gave away more benefices than any 
one of his predeceſſors. Nothing was ſo pain- 
ful to him as to refuſe a requeſt; and when it 
was not in his power to grant it, he always 
found ſome expedient to ſend the perſons away 
not only contented, ' but obliged, ' by his beha- 
viour, He diſtributed the treaſures of the 


church with a liberal profuſion, and expended 
_ conſiderable ſums in uſeful buildings, in mar- 


rying orphans, and in relieving noble families 
who had fallen to decay. Petrarch aſſures 
us no one better merited the name he bore ; 
and his clemency was fo great, that a perſon 
who had offended him grieyouſly, having pre- 


ſumed afterwards to aſk a; fayour of him, in- 
Read of. een: ; 2 his a enen, he 
naturall 8 a 

bw ordained in a very elegant manner: 
his conſiſtorial diſcourſes, which are in the li- 
brary at Paris, prove this. He had a. ſingular 
talent in conveying his ſentiments: they ap- 
peared the ſentiments of thoſe he converſed 
with, whoſe hearts he could move at pleaſure. 
le delighted in peace and harmony, and as 
much as poſſihle ſtifled every ſeed of war. He 
attempted to eſtabliſh peace between France 
and England: he accompliſhed it between 
Hungary and Naples; and was. PIFPATINS: to 
unite the Greek and Latin churches. 
But Petrarch was never fond of this 2006 
wha was not an Italian, and who had com- 
pleted the palace of Avignon inſtead of remov- 
ing the holy ſee to Rome. A few days after 


his death he wrote to Sac; er of . 2s 


as follows; 44+ 
I ſend you three vin Gave > of a a very 

diffazenc kind: a golden fiſh, with ſilver ſcales, 

called turtura: my fiſherman ſon 

the beautiful water of my fountain. The 

cond is a flat drake, who has been long an in- 

habitant of i its banks: neither the air nor water 

LS: 
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could Gas it. FRA REV EY of my dag. I 
third is an epiſtle which I have fiſned myſelf 
with the nets of my mind, in the wayes where 
my ſoul ſwims: in the midſt of dangerous rocks. 
Yeu will have the goodneſs to keep the two 
firſt, and return the laſt when, you have enough 
of it. Lou know. my reaſon; truth begets ha- 
tred. If this was true in the time of Terence, 
how much more is it ſo at preſent! Read it 
then in private, and ſend it back till we ſhall 
ſee what God or fortune ſhall do for us. I 
would ſhow. it to no other perſon; you will 
judge by that of my confidence e.. 
; The biſhop of Cavaillon returned it, „and yrs | 
ſured Petrarch it gave him much pleaſure. 1 
am delighted, replied he, my letter has 
pleaſed. you. I find I like it better now it has 
obtained your ſuffrage. It is addreſſed to you, 
becauſe, you are the declared enemy of every 
vice. I. ſend you a ſecond; letter to the clergy 
Y © Padua, on the death of Ildebrand, our biſhop. 
IIis virtues were above our higheſt praiſe. 
Compare this letter with that J ſent yeſterday, 
and ſee if my ſtyle is as proper for praiſe; as 
cenſure. The faults that you will find aſcribe 
to myſelf, ; and my excellencies to the nature of 
the one as to blame the other. Who would 
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der the name of Pamphylius, for the little 5 . 
he took of the flock confided to his truſt by 
Jeſus Chriſt, and for the ſoft and vain-glorious 
life that he led, ſo oppoſite to the conduct of 
the primitive Chriſtians; and he threatens him 


that his Maſter will gh and call him to. 


an aceount. „ Hs: ere $f v4 
Clement, under the name of Mita "replies 
thus to Pamphylius: eld tie a 


No one can be more Churiih and e 
than you are: but know. it is eaſier to cenſure 
the manners of others than to juſtify ones 


on. Ungrateful traitor! Have not you de- 


nied your Maſter, and abandoned your flock, 
to avoid perſecution? Did the flock, given to 
your care by Jeſus Chriſt, ever ſuffer more than 
under you! Not a valley in Rome but you © 


have filled wich blood. I ſhould be aſhamed 


to lead the ſorry life in which you glory. I. 
have cheſts full of money; true; and can I 
do better than make uſe of it for the ſweets 
and conveniences of life? I would chooſe my 
ſpouſe, the church, ſhould be adorned; that at 
her toilet ſhould be ſeen that fine looking - glaſsß 
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preſented me by the ſhepherd of Biſance; an 
that every one ſhould know her to be a queen. 
I will not lead my flock, as you do, among 
Would have them want for nothing, and enjoy 
ſo cruel to feparate the he and ſhe goats, the 
bulls and the heifers ! They were intended for 
companions to each other. Your threatenings 
give me no concern. The nn 1 — m 
as well as mmer; 0 

On the death of Clement, the gore fel 
the neceſſity of making ſome reformation. in 
the Roman court: and to do this, they caſt 
their eyes on John Birel, the general of the 
Carthuſians, for his ſucceſſor, - He was a Li- 
moſin, famed for the ſanctitzy of his life, and 
his zeal for the glory of God. No human in- 
fluence affected him: he preached -repentance 
with power, and he wrote to princes. with; the 
- utmoſt freedom to exhort them to reform their 
lives. The cardinal de Taillerand was alarmed 
when he ſaw them inclined to ſuch a choice. 
What are you going to do? ſaid he: Do not you 
perceive that this monk, accuſtomed to govern 
anchorites, will oblige us all to live like them? 
He will make us go on foot, as did the apoſtles; 
and our fine horſes he will fend to the plough. 
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tion would have been ſpun out to à great 
length, had not king John, of France, arrived 
at Avignon to procure the election of a prelate 
devoted to him: This haſtened their choice. 


The cardinal de Taillerand, who had the great - 


eſt intereſt in the conclave, caufed it to fall 
upon Alberti cardinal d'Oſtie, who took the 


name of Innocent VI. He was born in a vil- 


lage of Limoges, of parents little known. This 
pontiff owed his elevation to the reputation he 
had for integrity and a good life, and his ca- 
pacity for reforming the Roman court by his 
example ſtill more than by his laws. In ef- 
fect, ſoon after his election, he ſuppreſſed the 


reſerves of benefices, fixed bounds to pluralities, 


obliged the incumbents to reſidence, and dimi- 
niſhed his table and his train: an n _ 
cardinals made no haſte to follow. ! 
Petrarch was not much pleaſed at this elec- 
tion. An old, ignorant cardinal, but a great 
civilian, "maintained that Petrarch was a magi- 
cian, becauſe he read Virgil; and he had per- 
ſuaded cardinal Alberti to think ſo too, though 
he had been profeſſor of the canon law with 
ſucceſs in the univerſity of Thol He was 
a man of our 1 we little knowledge, _ 
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theſe words into — b | 
come after me à dull and Pei — Waben by 
his ſour refuſals, ſhall repair the wrongs L did 
the church by my over-abundant facility. He 


ſhall fatten the Roman paſtures with the 


ſmoke of Auvergne. After the coronation of 
Innocent, the cardinals de Taillerand and Bou- 
logne wrote to Petrarch that he muſt come 


immediately to kiſs his feet, and compliment 


him upon his exaltation. Petrarch had often 
ſeen him at the cardinal de Taillerand's, who 


amuſed himſelf with joking Petrarch before 


him on bis powers of -magio; Whatever re- 
pugnance he had, Petrarch thought it neceſſary 


to obey theſe orders: but his chief concern 


was the leaving his faithful fiſnerman, who 
was fallen fick /> Soon after he got to Avignon, 


one of his ſervants, whom he dad left at Mau- 
clufe to take care of his beloved friend; came 


poſt to inform him he was dead. He wrote 
inſtantly to the two cardinals as follows: 
I Regulus, the terror of the Carthaginians, 


deing in Africa, and charged with an important 
negociation, bluſhed not to- aſk his diſimiſſion 
of the Tenate becauſe the man was dead who 


cultivated” his field, why. ſficuld I >blufb»'to 
make ſuch a requeſt to my two, illuſtrious pa- 


7052 my books, and all that was moſt dea to 


. 
- 
L 
) 
) 
7 
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V retreat. He was not un- 

| is he. eultivated for me a few 
ACres ee land- I fear not from vou 
the anſwer made to Regulus by the ſenate; 
e Continue to work for the Nepublic, ſhe ſhall 
take care of your field.“ The field of Regulus 
was at Rome; mine is at Vaucluſe; a place 
you abe ne acquainted with. Seipio, the 
other ſcourge” of Africa, and commanding with 
ſueceſs in in Spain, aſked his difmiſſion alſo, be- be- 


cauſe his daughter had no portion. I am. in 


the ſame caſe at prefent; 4 my library, Which I 


ronſider as my daughter, has Joſt its friend: 


That ruſtie man, whom T can never lament as 
lie deſerves, had more prudence, and even ur- 
banity; than is often to be found in eities j and, 
beſides. this, he was the moſt; faithful animal 
that tlie earth erer produced. To him I con- 


I vas abſent three years: from Vaueluſe: 
1 1 was wanting, nor a ſingle 
thing diſplaced. He could not read, but he 
loved letters“ He preferved with extreme care 


my choĩceſt books, which he knew from being 
long aceuſtomed to them, and hom to diſtin- | 
guih my works from thoſe of the ancients. 
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When I gave a book to his care, he expreſſed 
great joy, and preſſed it to his breaſt with a 
ſigh ; ſometimes he named the author in à 
whiſper. To behold him at this ment, one 
would have thought that the ſight or the touch 
of a book rendered him wiſer and happier. I 
have ſpent fifteen years with him, and confided 
to him my moſt ſecret thoughts, as I. would 
have done to a prieſt of Ceres; and His. breaſt 
to me the temple of faith and love. I left 
bim to days ago ſlightly indiſpoſed, to obey 
your orders: his old age was ſound and vigo- 
rous and he is dead. Yeſterday he died, aſk- 
ing for me continually; an and calling upon the 
name of the Lord. His death affects me ex- 
tremely: but I ſhould have, regretted him ſtill 
more, if his age had. not foxetold | that L-mwult 
ſoon have loſt him.  Ilyſtrious 'prelate,}! Jet 
the man depart who is uſeleſs. to you, hut of 
very great orm 05 his Bel and, a 
library. CHO any *MQOU, n bb! 
Patrarch ee the. Fronts he Heſired | 
without: much. difficulty; and it was not paſſi- 
ble to draw him again to Avignon, *notwith- 
ſtanding the ſolicitations of the cardinals, of 


huis friends, and particularly his dear Socrates, 


to:accept an eſtabliſhment in the court of the 
: pope: to the latter of whom he wrote Shan 5 
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e on enough for life: I have 
put a rein on my deſires, | and I will hape no 
more; Cincinnatus,. Gurius, Fabricius, and Re- 
gulus, after having ſubdued Whole nations, and | 
led kings in triumph, were not ſo rich as I am. 
If I open the door to the paſſions, 75 mall al- 
ways be poor. Avarice, luxury, and ambition, 
know, no bounds: but avarice, above all, is an 
unfathomable abyſs,, I have clothes to defend 
me from the cold, food to nouriſh me, horſes 
to carry me, a clod of earth to ſleep on, to 
walk on, and to ecyer me when I die. What 
more has the emperor of Rome? My body ig 
healthy: ſubdued. by;; Jabour, it. is the leſs re- 
bellious to my ſoul. . IT have books of all Kinds; 
they are my wealth; they feaſt my ſoul with 
a voluptuouſneſs which is never followed with 
diſguſt. . I hy 4 W whom F;oqulidet as w | 
deprive me of my Mertz Add to this ; the 
greateſt ſecurity; for I have no enemies but 
thoſe created by; enæy; and I am not, perhaps, 
ſorry for thoſe, though L deſpile chem. I regkoin 
ſtill in the number off my e e 
probation and kindneſs of all good men, eben 
of thoſe, whom I have. never ſeen. Theſe are 
riehes which you may deem poverty: I believe 
you do- but by what means would yuu have 

; 3 
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me gain others? By lending out to uſury; 
by trading on the Teas; by brawling at the 
bar; by the fale of my. tongue and of my 
pen; thus fatiguing myſelf inceſſantly to amaſs 
thoſe treaſures I' ſhould preſerve with inquie- 
tude, abandon with. regret, and which another 
would difſipate in extravagance? ? In one word, 
What do yu require of me? I am rich enough 
for my own: ſatisfaction; muſt J alſo appear 
rich for the ſatisfaction off others? In fact, is 
it not my own affair? Does any one conſult 
the taſte of another in the food he is to eat? 
Keep then for yourſelf your manner of think- 
ing, and leave me to mie: it can never be 
taken, for it is eſtablihed- 'on . a 


kions. N 
Gui Bebtludo⸗ digreſted Prtrarctd) f "than 


* of his friends concerning this matter 2: his 
| temper, was: naturally ambitious; and he Taj 
oanſtantly adbered, te the court! of the, pox 
He loves perſons of merit, ſays he. 1 wiſh 
it may be fo,” replied Petrarch; I büt this } is no- 
thing ta me: if the pope loves only ſuc ch, he 
loves a very few; and I..cannot; 725 myſelf 
with being: one: of them, though! ud poke 
this honour to that of being pope. 
Petrarch paſſed all the winter il Ville 
where hoas, like a bird! upon the branch, ready 


* e 4 


* 
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ba. moment to take wing for his dedFcoun- 
He waited the return of ſome ſervants: 
vol he had ſent to Italy to learn what paſſed 
there: he was informed that his friends were 
all aſſembled, and Walted his comin we Italy 
appeared to him preferable to all other places; 3 
but this account made him tremble for his - | 
berty ; and he determined to ſend another Ter- | 
vant, to ſes if he could not diſcover ſome ſecret re- | 
treat where he might enjoy tranquillity. In the 
mean time he prepared for a journey to Mon- 
trieux, to ſee his brother Gerard, that he might- 
riot Aal the country without bidding bim fare- 


well; and, before he ſet out, he wrote) the 
following letter to one of his friends: 


On whatever fide I turn my eyes 1 find i no- 
thing but difficulties. It is time for me to 20 
to the other world, for 12 cannot obtain eaſe i in 
this. Is this my fault, or that of the world 
around me e of W e 5 * 


S 


is pions. 1 Ml air, | there the 1 

are infected. Here they groan under ſlavery, 

there they ſuffer from the licentiouſneſs of li- 

berty. This land is dry and barred, the other 

is expoſed to the ND oh HOI of furious rivers, 
VOL, II. * 


There they. „ here FR burn. Here is a | 


dreadful: ſolitude, - there an importunate mul- 


titude. [Theſe men are a prey to ſavage beaſts, 


thoſe to the deceits of one another. It muſt be 
allowed, that a ſituation of eaſe and Ne 

is not to be met with upon eartn. 
Petrarch ſet out for Montrieux the renn 
of April, 1333. When he was between Aix 


and St. Maximin, he met with a company of 


Roman ladies, who were going on à pilgrim 
age. By their air and gait he diſtinguiſhed 
at a diſtance. their country and their birth. 
Drawing near to them, and finding, by their 
language, he was not deceived, he ſtopped, and 


politely aſked them from whence they eame, 
and whither they were going. The ſound of 


an Italian voice ſpread joy through this little 
company. The oldeſt of them anſwered, 
© Rome is our country; and we are going on pil- 


grimage to St. James. And you, Sir, are you 
a Roman? are you going to Rome?” I am 


not going there immediately, replied Petrarch; 


but my heart is always there. This anſwer 
inſpired. the pilgrims with confidence, - They 
ſurrounded Petrarch, and replied to a thouſand 


queſtions he aſked them concerning: the ſtate 
of the republic. They told him that John Ce- 
roni had reſigned his poſt, his nature being too 
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quiet for the Romans, who were diſguſted with 


à uniform government: he retired therefore to 


the caſtle of Abruzze. The nobles on this eſta» 


| bliſhed the ancient form of government, and 


named two ſenators, taken out of the houſes of 
the Urſini and the Colonna, and theſe were in 
place when Clement died. Soon after they 
accuſed them of buying up the corn in a time 
of dearth, to enrich themſelves. This enraged” 
the people, and they beſieged the capitol. One 
of the ſenators faved himſelf by eſcaping at a 
back door; the other was ſtoned to death. This 
happened in February, 1353. After this ac- 
count, Petrareh inquire aſter his friends, par- 
ticularly/ concerning Lelius. How does he 
do? In what does he employ himſelf!? We 
left him in good health, they replied. He is 


very happily married, and his wife has brought 


him ſome fine children. Petrarch then aſked 


| theſe ladies if he eould be ſo happy as to: ſerve 


them in any reſpect. Every thing, ſays he, 
in a letter to Lelius, urged me to make them 
this offer; God, virtue, their country, and 
their love of you. I withed to divide with 


them the ſum I had brought with me for my 


journey. Their anſwer was, Pray to God that 
our een ory be ſueceſsful; . only 
| M 2 EPS 17 B75 
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this of you.” This reply delighted, but it did 
not ſurpriſe me. 1 perceived it in the dignity 
and diſintereſtedneſs of Roman ladies, differ- 
ing in this reſpect from women of all other na- 
tions, who, ſo far from refuſing what is offered 
them, requeſt with importunity what they 
have been refuſed.“ Petrarch, charmed with 
the diſeburſe of theſe pilgrims, would have 
paſſed the day with them; but they were bent 
on haſtening toward their pious deſign, and he 
was alſo eager to behold his brother. * While 
our diſcourſe laſted,” adds he,” I believed my- 
ſelf at Rome, Cen vel with Cecile, the wife 
of Metellus; Sulpitia, the wife of Fluvius; 
Cornelia, of Gracchus; Marcia, of Cato; Emilia, 
of Scipio Africanus; And All thoſe lus be- 
roines who were the glory of ancient Rome. 
Or, to ſpeak more ſuitably to our age and'our 
religion, I thought I ſaw thoſe holy virgins 
who made fo diſtinguiſhed a figure in our 
Chriſtian annals, Priſque, Praxede, Prudentiane, 
Agnez, &c.' 
Petrarch arrived at Motrichr the 20th of 
April, 1353. His preſence rejoiced this ſa- 
cred houſe. - Gerard was conſidered as its ſe- 
cond founder, and was become a perfect an- 
chorite, Te from every thing upon 
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earth ; conſummate in piety, and- longing for 
the joys. of heaven. I bluſhed, ſaid Pe- 
trarch, to behold a younger brother, who 
was formerly my inferior, now riſen ſo far 
above me.' At the ſame time, what a ſubj e& 
of joy and glory 1 is it to have ſuch a pious bro- 
ther! „ 

After 1 about their old 8 — — 
what had happened to them ſince their laſt 
interview, Gerard acquainted his brother with 
the melancholy ſituation . which Montrieux 
was in at preſent. Theſe good monks were 
perſecuted by ſome neighbouring lords, who 


& 113 


had made frequent attempts to pillage and 
ruin their order. Charles II. King of Naples, 


and count of Provence, king Robert, and * 
biſhop of Marſeilles, who loved them, had pro- 


| tected and, guarded, them from the inſults. of 


theſe petty tyrants, : They are worſe, fays 
Petrarch,” 2 11 than great, tyrants. The 1 laſt are 
commonly generous, and give with one hand 
what they take away with the other; 1 * 


the former are famiſhed harpies, who, t 


more they have, the more 9 they are 2 
deyour,” i 


On the death of the biſhop. of Aarſclles 


theſe hoſtilities were renewed, and that church 


M 3 
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nä at its head a tyrant whoſe troops were 
encamped near the monaſtery. When the 
holy monks, before break of day, were ſinging 
the praiſes of God, a ſhepherd, all in tears, came 
to inform them they had robbed him of his 
flock. When they were renewing on the altar 
the memory of their Saviour's paſſion, a fright- 
ened tenant came to acquaint them that a drove 
of cattle belonging to the tyrants ravaged their 
vines, their meadows, and their gardens. When 
they juſt began to taſte the conſolation of that 
ſhort ſleep their laws allowed, they were awak- 
ened out of it by the cries of a ſervant, or the 
ſacriſtan, who were attacked and beaten by 
theſe banditti. With difficulty they had fav: 
ed their books, and the ornaments of their 
church; from theſe robbers. - Such was their 
ſituation when Petrarch came among them, 
He could not hear the account of their dif- 
treſſes without tears, They begged he would 
| Intercede for them with the king and queen of 
Naples; that they would be pleaſed, after the 
example of their predeceſſors, to prote& their 
houſe, and to ſend them a guard to defend them 
from thefe inſults, © Petrarch wrote directly to 
Zenobi, to deſire he would implore the protec- 
tion of the grand ſeneſchal, who loved this or: 
| 4 3 
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der ſo much, that he had juſt built a fine: houſe 
for them near Florence, and he expreſſed to him 
in the in 258 een oſs ___ 
The Curchuans Nations al ings 8 the 
2 of Petrarch, contrived every method 
moſt grateful and obliging to expreſs their 
acknowledgment for his letter, and their at- 
tachment towards him: and when he left 
them, they went with him as far as they dared; 
and ſhed many tears at parting. Petrarch 
for his journey to Italy. He received from 
bliſhment. Nicholas Acciajoli preſſed him to 
ſettle in Naples. Many things ſuited him in 
this kingdom; the beauty of the climate, and 
the friends he had there; who promiſed him 
the tranquillity he wiſlied, and were perſons 
on whoſe word he could rely: but the air of 
this country diſagreed with his conſtitution, 
from its extdeſſive heat. Andrew Dondolo, 
doge of Venice, had written to him to eſtabliſh 
his reſidence at Venice, and propoſed mandy 
pleaſures to him there. It is time for you to 
ſettle,” ſays he. Come to Venice, and you ſhall 
find nothing to trouble your repoſe,” Petrarch, 
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in his en — ing 
liferioqyt. 57 bn q 5105 Nets, nog 9. 
ee philoſopers, and apoltles fp he, 
bhbave led this life. I fpeak of the primitive 
apoſtles; for the modern ones luxuriouſly repoſe 
on beds of gold, and travel in mind only over 
the earth and the ſea. The infatiable defire of 
ſeeing and knowing all things, has led me from 
my youth to run over the world. This derb 
is quenched by age. I with to fix; but Where 
is the difficulty. I am like a man on a haid 
bed, who ſhifts from one ſide to the other, but 
finds no place of reſt. If to be motionleſs! is 
conſtancy, gouty men are the -moſt conſtant, 
death more ſteady than they, and mountains 
firmer than them all.. OT Bagtiigeng Gene 


4 AI 8 
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John, king of France, a kind andreas: 
prince, invited. Petrarch ta Paris. He owed 
this favoun;to the cardinalide Boulogne; and 
the reaſons; he gave for not accepting it were, 
the ſituation of publio affairs in France, at war 
with England, and his diſlike to the man- 

ners and cuſtoms of France. In this ſtate of 
ſuſpence he wrote to Lelius, to eonſult him, 

and to know nn e eee at 

Rome. it At lr rag? ig Inn 9 


1 * Re ee 5 worre ue with re. 
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_ tiences If you adviſe me: not to go thereʒ R will... 
ſeek a port between the Alps and the Appens}:| 
nines. Should L find none, L would imitate thoſe 
who, having many years been voyagers un the 
ocean, will no more expoſe themſelves to its 
and die with the peaſants of Vaucluſe! One 
thing only will coneern me; to reflect that my 
reſurrection will be fo near Avignon; that Ba- 
bylon of impiety. ft das zu bonne, 
Loelius replied he ſhould not continue lat 
Rome; and Petraroh went to Avignor the 
26th of April, to take leave of his patrons and 
his friends. He learned there that the grand 
ſeneſchal of Naples had loſt his ſon, Who was 
the moſt accompliſhed young man of that age. 
His father though he hatt the greateſttenderneſs 
for him, ſupported this affliction with firmneſs; 
and an entire reſignation to the ill of God. 
His body was carried with the / pomp of royalty 
to the Carthuſian monaſtery near Florenee. The 
removing it thither | coſt: five thouſand florins. 
The city of Fintencerendeved him "we greateſt 
honourg[#tttior nt ani] of. e 2 200 qt, 
Petrarch e Zenobi; 5 deſig he would 
expreſs to the grand ſeneſchal the intereſt he 
took in his affliction. I came here, ſays he, 
* the day before yeſterday, to take my final 
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leave of this place. The people I have ſent. to 
Italy give me hopes I ſhall meet there with the 
retreat I with. I ſhall leave this tempeſtuous 
country, never to return to it more. 

IJ am going to paſs eight days at Vaueluſ 
to prepare for my departure. 

Petrarch went from Avignon tha Par g 
the pope. The cardinal de Taillerand uſed 
every argument in vain to engage him, to fulfil 
this duty. The reaſon: he gave for his refuſal 
Was ee * I feared I might infect him by my 
Reza or en he nn. nn me Wwe * 
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PETRARCH departed from Vaucluſe at the 
beginning of May, 1383, and took the route 
of mount Genevre to go into Italy. When he 
had paſſed that mountain, and was in ſight of 
his country, he eried out in an ecſtacy, I ſalute 
you, holy land! dear to God and good men 
I am come back to you after a long exile, 
never to quit you more, in the hope you will 
procure me an agreeable aſylum while I live, 
and a little earth to cover me when I am dead. 
With what joy do I return to the embraces of 
my dear Ke leave behind me the 
clouds and thy e to Meathe "this, ſerene 
air !' By Spa . N Re, 

As he paſſed. wats Milan, * e it 
neceſſary to pay his homage to John Viſcomti, 
who, we have before ſeen, was both king and 
prieſt there, This prince loved men of let- 
ters, and gave Petrarch the moſt diſtinguithed 
reception, defigning to fix him in his court, 
He took me affectionately by the hand,” ſays 
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Petrarch, and converſed with me on the 
place of my abode, introducing by degrees his 
deſire I would ſettle at Milan. I am not. ig- 
norant,” ſaid he, of your objeQions to cities, 
and your taſte for ſolitude ; 1, promiſe vou that 
vou ſhall enjoy it even in the boſom of Milan. 
You ſhall be troubled with no employment : 1 
aſk only your preſence to do honour. to my 
perſon, and to be the ornament of my court.“ 
Petrarch could, not reſiſt ſ uch marks of favour: 
overwhelmed with the goodneſs, and kiruck 
with the majeſty, of this prince, . which im- 
preſſed all who. beheld, him, he Was ſilent. 
At laſt he conſented on theſe, two conditions: 
The one, that they ſhould: give him a, ſituation 
as retired as poſlible ; the other, chat he ſhould 
not be obliged in any Way to alter his manner of 
| fe. $2 a e * . 
The archbiſhop "ramps granted . theſe 
requeſts. Team 4887 18 

The houſe choſen for Jim. was at the end. of 
the town, on the weſt. ſide, near, eu gate of 
Vexeeil, and cloſe to; the. ane ien church of 
St. Ambroſe. The air on this {pot . was. very 
good. At the en trance., there. were t two hand £ 
ſome towers; 3 in front the battlements of the 
church; and behind, the walls of tbe. city, 
and a ne view of a nik country heyopd, them, 


belle even to the Alps. He ed . 
that, though it was the middle of ſummer, 
they were covered with ſnow. What a joy 
for Petrarch to live near a church dedicated to 
his favourite ſaint, of whom St. Au guſtine had 
atteſted ſo many miracles | He never entered 
this temple without feeling an extraordinary 
fervor. .' There was a ſtatue of St. Ambroſe, 
ſaid to reſemble him perfeatly, and which ap- 

peared alive. Petrarch was never weary of be- 
holding it: It was a moſt agreeable object, 

ſays R. This great” archbiſhop a ppeared to 
give me his bleſſing.” What majeſty in his 
countenance! *What ſweetneſs and expreſſion 
in his eyes! This fight ſpread. over my heart 
a lively and inexpreſſible tranquillity : T re- 
Joiced that I came to Milan.” Petrarch's houſe 
was alſo. near a little chapel” where St. Am- 
broſe and St. "Auguſtine fung together that 
ſacred Te Deum, from them ſpread through 
all the Italian chürches; and it was alſo near 
the garden where St. Au guſtine was cofiverted. 


„„ „ 


Theſe circumſtanees want Milan a mr | 
ful ſituation to Petrarch. e 

a His friends,” however, thought in BY: different 
manner.” Socrates, Gui Settimo, and Philip de 
Cabaſſole, ſaid one to the other, What! this 
proud tepublican !. who deſired nothing but 
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liberty and independence! this untamed ani- 
mal, who ſtarted at the ſhadow of a yoke, and 
refuſed the firſt offices in Rome, becauſe he 
would not wear chains, though of gold! this 


miſanthrope, who could live no where hut in 


the filence of the country } this preacher up 
of ſolitude, is he ſettled in a noiſy and turbu> 
lent city! At Florence, Boccace and his other 
friends could not imagine that a man ſo zealous 


for the liberty of his country would live under 
a tyrant who was endeavouring to ſubdue it. 


The prior of the Holy Apoſiles thought as they 
did; but he idolized Petrarch, and would not 
condemn him as his other friends had done: he 
wrote to him theſe few lines? 510 Mod If 


you, and have wrote their ſentiments freely, as 
you always deſire them. You are no doubt; of 
the opinion of Socrates, who faid, it is good to 


have cenſurers; if what they ſay is true; to 


correct the fault; if not, it does no harm. 


Vou aſk me what I think. I am in ſome 
things, but not wholly, of their opinion. Fol- 


low the courſe of fortune: nothing is more 


painful and embarraſſing than to have a great 
reputation to preſerve. It is not juſt that a 


man whom philoſophy has made free ſhould 
become the ſlave of others. Do what yo 
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like without conſtraint, and may you long en- 
joy nene en in a letter to * 
b Von ii eb 1 Jo 7 my arms, 
and have no defence to make. Man has not a 
greater enemy than himſelf. St. Chryſoſtom 
has written a fine treatiſe to prove, that no one 
can juſtly offend us but ourſelves. I have 
acted againſt. {MY ſentiments. We paſs our 
lives in doing what we ought not, and in 
leaving undone what we . * _ # ERR © 
In another letter he ſays :- {it gt 
Ihe public: condemn without: hearing me, 
or viewing the reaſons of my conduc. It was 
not poſfible: for me to reſiſt the entreaties of 
this great man. The requeſts af princes have 
more force than their commands. Laberius 
ſaid of Julius Cæſar, How can I refuſe: any 
thing to that man who has been refuſed nothing 
by the gods? We cannot act fo as to pleaſe all 
the world; as the fable of _ . 0 n _ 
and ſon, is à proof. 3 Y 
There arrived at Milan this year ot 
Albornos, legate from the pope, who meant to 
ſubdue the tyrants in Italy who had uſurped an 
unjuſt power. This pope had great treaſures, 
and ſoon raiſed an army, and choſe for: his 
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ed: on his father's ſide, from Alphonſo V. king 
of: Leon; and on his mother's, from James, 
king of Arragon. He was made, when very 
young, archbiſhop of Toledo; and was in the 


camp of Alphonſo XI. in his war againſt 


the Moors, and fought by * 
dying in 1350, juſt as he was going to to: dri 
the Moors out of Spain, Albornos 
Avignon, and Clement VI. made him 2 car- 
dinal. When he returned to Spain, he found 
that kingdom deſolated by the cruelties of Don 
Pedro, the ſon of Alphonſo, who, inſlamed 
with u violent paſſion for Mary Padilla, treated 
Blanche of Bourbon, his wife; with thei utmoſt 
contempt; and put all thoſe to death who op- 
poſed his meaſures. Albornos ſpoke and wrote 
to him with' a freedom truly apoſtolic, which 
was ſo ill received by this blinded prince, that 
the cardinal retired to Avignon in 1363. 
When Innocent caft his eyes on him to 


execute his project in Italy, all the world agreed 


he could not have made a better choice, as, beſides 
his knowledge in the military art, Albornos had 
other great qualities. He was well acquainted 
with the human heart, and knew how to avail 
himſelf of the foibles of men to . compaſs his 
ends. He had 'a mind capable of forming 
great deſigns, and of executing them with ſur- 
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their ripening; oben that was ne 
their ſueceſs. Modeſt when a victor, he 
ed his arms to a ſubiiſive enemy: 


, ͤ And 


bim well — e. hm h⸗ dre, al 


wor. 
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muſt give up Bologna, lech he held anly* 
from a treatyith the. former popea Things- 
—— eee go- 

1 a a — 


ferent em — be legate 
was, however; received at Milan with infinite 
reſpect and ſubmiſſion, agreeable to the policy 
of its prince. His expences, and theſe of his 
numerous train, were defrayed, and! he -was 
treated with all poflible magnif ence: 
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Viſcomti, with his two nephews, woull to meet 
him two miles from the city; attended by an 


immenſe concourſe of people, expreſſing the 


greateſt joy! Petrarch was with the Viſcom- 
tis on this oeeaſion; and, in the violence of the 
crowd, his horſe flipping with his hind legs 
into a diteh, he would have been cruſhed. bad | 
he fallen: but Galeas Viſeomti d ing, 
ſaved him from this imminent n Rin 

The legate treated Petrarch, who tele ex- 
pected it, with the utmoſt diſtinction; and, 
after granting all he aſked for his friends, 
preſſed him to aſk ſomething worthy his own 
acceptance. Petrarch . replied, * When I aſk 
for my friends, is it not the ſame as for mydelt? 
Have I not the higheſt ſatisfaction in ohtaining 
favours for them? I have long put a rein on 
my own aalen; of what then can I nt in 
need?” N . e b 1 lr 5 

After the a of the 5.5 0 
went into the country, to unbend his mind 
from the fatigues it had undergone; from 
whence, . time after 3 1 wrote ths: e wer 0 
4 friend: #%- 1 7 dt 

ou we heard 8 . my W that 
been diſturbed, and my leiſure broken in upon, 


by an importunate crowd, and unforeſeen oe- 


cupations. The legate has left Milan, and 
om 
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was received at Florence with general applauſe; 
and I am again in my retreat. 1 have been 
long free, happy, and maſter of my time; but 
l feel at preſent that liberty and leiſure are 
only for ſotils of confummate virtue. Alas! 
that is not my ſtate. Nothing is more dan 
gerous for i heart ſubject to the paſſions, than 
to be free, idle, and alone. The fnares of vo- 
luptuouſtieſs ate then more dengerous, and 
corrupt thoughts gain an | eaſter entrance: 
above all, love, that fedttcing” tormentor, from 
whom 1 condttded 1 had nothing more to fear! 
I thaff confult à faithful phyſician, "and! fuffer 
with patience the rudeſt applications of "his 
ſkilfuk hand to remove every lurking diſeaſe 
Petrarch doubtlefs refers here to lis ef paſſion 
for Laura reviving Th mare and not a new 
attachment. 

ert 0 0 eee of the mat there 
at Milan, that the fleet of the 
Cenoeſe was entirely deſtroyed by the Vene- 
tians and Catalonians, near the iffand ef Sar- 
dinia. The courier that brought this news to 
Milan, gave a moving accoutit of the ſtate of 
the Gendeſe. Not a mily im it but had loſt 
ſome relation. A great part of the nobility 
periſnec: "nothing but eries and groaus were 
heard in the ſtreets Petrareh was going to 
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write to conſole and reanimate them, but he 
was told they were driven to deſpair. IIe 
— at this news, and dugg down his 
pen. 
17 6 Cities, Gin "Shih ns the oel itlelf, e 
their old age, and, like men they tend onward 
to deſtruction. Salluſt with reaſon ſays, that 
all that riſes ſets, and every thing which grows 
decays. John Viſcomti had views on Genoa, 
which was a port conveniently ſituated for 
him. Ile inveſted it on all ſides by land, and 
the enemies blocked it up by ſea; ſo that they 
were reduced to famine. His partizans anſi- 
nuated to the Genoeſe, | that they had no other 
remedy, than to put themſelves under the pro- 
tection of this lord. The Genoeſe did not 
long deliberate; they ſent a ſolemn deputation 
to John Viſcomti. There was a decent and 
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even reſpectable grief, ſays Petygaeh, in theſe 
. meſſengers. Statius ſays, ther even aun 


in the unhappy : 4 15 
John Viſcomti —— his eee, Pe- 


Wann was one of them. The chief of the de- 
putation ſpoke, and ſaid, We come, by order 
of the people of Genoa, to offer you the city of 
Genoa, its inhabitants, their ſea, and their land, 
their goods, their hopes, and eſtates, and every 
thing that belongs to them, both ſacred and 
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profane, from Corvo to 8 on certain 
conditions that ſhall be agreed on. The prince 
anſwered, that he knew the difficulties of the 
enterprize; but, depending on divine more than 
human aid, he would accept their propoſals; 
that he would engage to protest them, and to 
render juſtice to all the world; and that not 
to extend his dominion, but out of compaſſion 
to an oppreſſed people. He concluded by be- 
ſeeching God and all the ſaints to ſucceed his 
deſigns. Petrarch was deſired to prepare an 
anſwer,” but he excuſed himſelf on the Ow 
neſs of the time aſſigned for compoſing it. 

The event juſtified the ſtep they had A 
The city changed its appearance the moment 
the archbiſhop took poſſeſſion ; plenty was re- 
ſtored: and after. depoſing the doge, he took 
the reins of 8 into his own hands. 
He gave thagggoney to arm their gallies, and 
renew their hnerce. He had the road widen- 
ed from Genoa, to Nice, which alarmed the 
people of Provence, ſo much was his power 
dreaded even out of Italy. Among other im- 
provements, he gave a clock to the city a = 
curioſity in that age. 1 Fi 

Petrarch, fatigued with the We of the 
city, went a little tour to the caſtle of Colom - 
ban, built by the emperor Bagbaroſſa in his 

5W 3 | | 
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journey to Italy, 1164. It belongs now . 
Carthuſians. He thus deſeribes it: 
This famous caſtle, fortiſied by nature ia 
art; is ſituated on a rich hill, at the bottom of 
which runs the Lambro, a ſmall but clear 
river, which waſhes the town of Monca, and 
then falls into the Po. | Towards the weſt | 
there is a view of Pavia, Plaiſance, and Cremo- 
na: to the north, the Alps which ſeparate Italy 
from Germany, and are always covered with 
ſnow, The Appennine, and its numberleſs 
cities, are to the fouth ; and the Po, taking an 
immenſe courſe, winds its ſtream along, and 
fertilizes this beautiful country.” 
Petrarch could not view this ſpot without 
recalling the idea of his beloved ſolitude ' at 
Vaucluſe. He had juſt received a letter from 
| Socrates, who informed him he was there with 
Gui Settimo. The latter was ha 
panied Petrarch into Italy, bu eee 
by ſickneſs ; and when he a the heats 
were too violent to attempt it. Petrarch 
wrote to him, to expreſs his regret that he was 
not there to do the honours of his little houſe. 
© You are now, ſays he, in the temple of 
peace, and the aſylum of repoſe. If you take 
my advice, you will often come thither, to re- 
lieve yourſelf for the fatigues and buſtles of 
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a court. Make uſe of my books, who weep 
for the abſence of their maſter, and the death 
of their guardian. My garden implores your 
care, and that of | Socrates; to comfort it for 
my abſence, and to keep it in repair. Plant 


ſome trees that ſhall be a ſhade to us in old 


age, which we will paſs there together, if the 
deſtinies ſhall permit. My houſe is yours; my 
little bed will not miſs its maſter; if you 
vouchſafe to ſleep in it. This letter he formed 
on that delightful mountain ſeated on the 
lawn, under the ſhade of a cheſnut, and wrote 
it in the caſtle, where he Alept that night. 
They prepared for him a magnificent chamber, 
and a bed which was not, nn he, n * of a 
a poet or a philoſopher. | 

Petrarch, when he called Vaucluſe the toms . 


ple of peace, did not foreſee the diſaſter that 


amafter. A band of robbers, who 
had commi 180 many robberies in that part of 
the country, went to Petrarch's houſe, which 
they ſet on fire, and took every thing they 
could find. An old arch ſtopped the rage of 
of the flames. The ſon of the fiſherman, who 
had feared this, and was now its keeper, : had 
carried to the caſtle. ſome books Petrarch had 
left behind him. The thieves, imagining it 
was well defended, dared not attack it. Hea- 
N 4 | 
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ven would not permit ſo invaluable a treaſure, 


ſinks Petrarch, to fall into ſuch vile hands. 


Petrarch found, on his return to Milan, A 
letter from the / emperor, in which he gives 


many political reaſons for not coming ſooner 


to the aſſiſtance of Italy. * You: have read, 
ſays he, the anſwer of Auguſtus f in the hap · 


pieſt years of Rome to thoſe who offered him 


the ſceptre. Vou know not the burden of 
empire: we who are charged with it feel 
this truth. It is love for mankind alone that 
can ſurmount the difficulties of government. 
Viewing the diſorders of Rome and Italy, we 


have reſolved, notwithſtanding our own weak 


condition, to lend our aid: but it appeared as a 
capital diſeaſe, to deſerve a very attentive exa- 
mination. Friend, we muſt compare the pre- 
ſent with the paſt, to re-eſtabliſh the luſtre of 
the one, and to purge the infamꝝ of the other. 


But phyſicians have agreed, and Cæſars have 


proved, that, before we employ inſtruments, 
every method ſhould be tried. We adviſe, 
therefore, and wait for ſuccours, that we may 
do nothing unworthy or unbecoming of an 
emperor. We wiſh to diſcourſe with you 


who hold ſo high a rank on Parnaſſus, and we 


look upon you as, one of our moſt faithful ſub- 
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As this letter was long in coming, Petrarch 
begins his anſwer with pleaſantry. I find, 
ſays he, it is as difficult for your couriers and 
diſpatches to paſs the Alps, as your perſon and 
your legions. He had preſſed the emperor 
ſome time before this to come immediately 
into Italy, and take poſſeſſion of the empire: 
© I hoped,; adds he; I had perſuaded you; but 
I perceive my error. Vou think differently 
from me, and will be believed; for you hold 
the reins of the earth and the helm of the ſea. 
What conſoles me is, that, though you do not 
adopt my opinion, you will approve my zeal; 
and I cannot receive a greater recompenſe than 
this. % e is / en 
In this anſwer he ſpeaks thus concerning 
Rienzi: How much eaſier is it for you to re- 
eſtabliſh the empire of Rome, than it was for 
Romulus to lay its foundation on the rocks, in 
the midſt of thoſe nations who oppoſed him 
or for Cæſar to become maſter of this empire, 
at the time when its republic was moſt flou- 
riſhing ! As a proof of this, behold the man 
who roſe up in its moſt declining period; and 
though neither king, ' conſul, nor - patrician ; 
nay, ſcarcely known as a Roman citizen; nei- 
ther diſtinguiſhed by the titles of his anceſtors, 
nor by his own virtues; yet _ to declare 
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himſelf the reſtorer of the public liberty. 
What title could be more ſplendid for a pri- 
vate man? Tuſcany ſubmitted to him imme- 
diately; Italy followed her example. Europe, 
and the whole world, were ſet in motion. 

We have ſeen this; it is not a thing that we 
only read of in hiſtory. Juſtice, peace, faith, 

-and ſafety, returned; and the traces of the 

golden age began to appear upon earth. In 

the moſt brilliant moment of ſucceſs he gave 

up his enterprize. I accuſe no one; I will 

neither condemn nor abſolve. This man took 

the leaſt title in Rome. If the name of Tri- 

bune could produce ſuch an effect, what cannot 
be done with the title of Cæſar? 

1354. Soon after this a league was e 
by the lords of Padua, Modena, Mantua, and 
Venice, with the emperor, who was to be 
crowned at Rome. This confederacy alarmed 
John Viſcomti; and he ſent to invite the em- 
peror to come and receive the crown at Milan, 
and he choſe Petrarch for this embaſſy. He 

wiſhed for repoſe, and did not care to traverſe 
the mountains in winter; but he could not 
refit the infinuating manners of this, prince. 
Before he ſet out on this embaſſy, he received 
the preſent of a Greek Homer from the proc: 
tor of Romania, whom he knew at Avignon, 
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when ſent there by the emperor of Conſtanti- 
nople to negociate the union of the Greek and 


Latin churches. He was a man of merit and 
genius; and the preſent he made to Petrarch 
was rare; there was not one beſides this in 
Italy; they had only the bad tr anſlation of 


Homer by Pindar in Latin verſmmGmeGCQ. 


Petrarch n mY mn} in the fol- | 
lowing lines "aſt 
« You could not have —_ a i more 
agreeable to me, or more noble and worthy of 
you: why am I not able to add alſo, as well 
deſerved by me? Could you have joined yours 
ſelf with it to ſerve me as a guide, it would 
have been ineſtimable. But I loſt the two ears 
through which I underſtood Homer; the one 
by death, the other by abſence. The Homer 
you have ſent is, however, dear to me; and 
{till more ſo, becauſe it is the pure original 
emanations from his celeſtial mind. Macro- 
bius calls this poet the fource of all unagina- 
tion. I embrace this divine author, and return 
you a thouſand thanks for having adorned my 
houſe with this king . of _ and n of 
philoſophers. 
I ſhall be proud of two ſuch ao as Ho- 


mer and Plato in their own habit; and I de- 


ſpair not of underſtanding them more * 4 
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featly hereafter : + Cato was older than I am 
when he began to learn Greek. Command 
me, if I can ſerve you in any things and grant 
me ſome opportunity of repaying the many 
debts I owe you. Succeſs, they ſay, inſpires 
confidence: I find it ſo, and dare yet beg you 
to ſend me, at your convenience, Heſiod and 
| Euripides. . I know not why my name is more 
ſpoken of in the weſt than it ought to be: if 
you judge it proper, make it known in the (eaſt; 
that by your means the emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple may not diſdain, the man who has been ho- 
noured by the emperor of Ramme. 
John Cantacuzene was at this time emperor 
of Conſtantinople, and he merited ſuch a com 
pliment from Petrarch. He was a man of ge- 
nius and letters, and has left us a well written 
hiſtory of what paſſed under his own reign, 
and that of Andronicus Nele his 9 
ceſſor. =o 6 In 05 
A few days after "EM Petrarch week on: his 
| embaſſy, one great point of which was to treat 
with the Venetians: but, notwithſtanding his 
eloquence, and his friendſhip with the doge, he 
could not 1 The conſequence was, that 
the Genoeſe, by the aſſiſtance of John Viſ- 
comti, armed twenty-three gallies, with which 
they made great havock in a, deſcent on the 
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from all attack. This news ſpread horror and 


diſmay. - Andrew Dondolo took every meaſure 
that wiſdom could ſuggeſt at this juncture, 
but his precautions were ineffectual. The ſhock 
this ſurpriſe gave him impaired his health : 
he languiſhed from this time, and died the 8th 
of ere c Wee . beten 1 4 
all. * 5 
lle was, ene Poren! Ga ini vitths 
and integrity, full of love and zeal for the re- 
public; wiſe, eloquent, prudent, kind, and af- 
fable. He had but one fault; he loved war, and 
it was not ſuited to his character or manners. 
I ſpoke and wrote to him on this ſubject with 
the greateſt freedom: he had the goodneſs to 
receive it kindly, for he knew my heart; but 
the confidence he was inſpired with from his 
laſt victory againſt the Genoeſe cauſed him to 
reject my advice. He judged of the goodneſs 
of a cauſe by the event; and often repeated 
to me what Scipio ſaid to Hannibal, and Lu- 
can puts into the mouth of Cæſar: The ſuc- 
ceſs of this army ſhall prove the juſtice of its 
cauſe ; the vanquiſhed ſliall be the guilty ſide. 
Fortune: conferred a favour on this prince in 
the death it ſent him; for had he lived a little 
longer, he would have ſeen the total ruin of his 
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country, over whom the pages on ang haves 
after this, a complete victory. 

In October, 1354, * 10 A mien 
whoſe bounty and favour towards him had fin- 
cerely attached his heart; this was John Vif. 
comti. He had a fmall lump on his forehead, 
juſt above his eye-brow : he had it errt off, and 
died in the night, without having time to re- 
ceive the ſacraments. Petrarch peaks favour- 
ably of this great man, in which he agrees with 
many contemporary hiſtorians. Except Villani, 
they all allow that John Vifcomti treated his 


ſuhjects with great humanity; that he diſtributed 


juſtice with exactneſs, and was very charttable to 
the poor. It is owned he was ambitions,” and 
every thing he did was accompanied with dig 
nity. His name was renowned in the moſt 
diſtant” countries, and reſpected even by the 
Turks. He was formed to pleaſe the fair ſex: 
for he was handſome, gay, generous, and cou- 
rageous ; but his great paſſion was ambition, 


and he was feared chroughout Italy. It is re- 


ported, however, that when the Romans would 
have yielded to his authority, he reſtrfed them, 
ſaying, Rome belongs to the pope, and to the 
emperor.' He was interred in the great church 
of Milan, where his ien remains ee 


this — 
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© Paſſenger, wouldſt thou know the cities 
obs of all human power and grandeur; learn 
immenſe treaſures, vaſt palaces, ſuperb. cities: 
my name alone made all Italy tremble. Of 
what uſe is all this to me now? Brhol® as: 
ſhut up within a ene and ene ip} 
worms. e, 

John Viſcomti- 3 Then Pm dean. 
were his heirs, and took. poſſeſfſion of his eſtates 
without the leaſt contention;' on the day mark - 
ed for that purpoſe by an aſtrologer, without 
whoſe art nothing of any importance was un- 
dertaken in that age. Petrarch was deſired to 
addreſs. the people convoked to this ceremony. 
In the middle of his harangue, the aſtrologer 
cried out, the moment was come, and it would 
be dangerous to let it paſs. Petrarch, though 
he had the greateſt contempt for this ſuperſti- 
tious ſeience, gave way to their prejudices, and 
ſtopped directly. The afirotoger, aſtoniſhed 
at it, ſaid to him, There is yet one moment 
more; you may go on. I have nothing more 
to ſay, replied Petrarch; and I know no tale 
with which I can amuſe the afſembly.* The 
aſtrologer was diſconcerted, and rubbed his fore- 
head ; white ſome. of the auditors were laugh- 
ing, and others wondering at his aſſurance; 
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is come; on rn 1 W 


The aſtrologer, bann Was — 


=> One day, when I had be 


vou are in the right: I think as you do; but I 
have a wife and children. This. anſwer touched 
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of the three Viſcomtis. Matthew, the eldeſt, 
W and led an idle drunken life; 


ment which women could partake of. It is re- 


paſſed the days and nights in continual debau- 
chery, always nn. n nm part 


ter; the exereiſe of which, added to his natural 


white ſtakes, like the palliſades of thaw; and 
gave one to each of Wen brothers which 
finiſhed the ceremony. el Ar 62 


and wiſer than me. I loved, and mould have 
been ſtill more attached to him, if he had not 
been an aſtrologer. 1431 ſometimes joked, ' and 
ſometimes reproached, him for this profeſſo 
than uſual, he replied, with a ſigh, Friend, 


all 40 1 On 


here was aint — e been 


all his pleaſure was hawking, and ry. amuſe- 


corded in the annals of the chu 


of the ſex. VVCCCCC CCC bi | 
- Barnabas, the ſeeond: i was moi ad 
ee breathing nothing but war and ſlaugh- 
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 forocity;- madeithirgs after warde an Höfer vf 
tyranny and ee He married the daughter ö 
of Martin de Leſcale, who was called the queen 
from the great airs ſhe put on, and her love of 
pomp and oſtentation. She lay- in this year of 
a boy, and did Petrarch the honour to chooſe 
him for its godfather. He called him Mark; 
gave him a cup of gold; and made a Latin | 
poem on the occaſion, ino which he celebratet 
all the great men who had borne that name! 
Galeas, the younger brother, had great ſweet- 
nel of temper and goodneſs of mind. He loved 
hunting, but only as an amuſement. Ie made 
war with courage and judgm 7 
ferred peace. Handſomej well . and agree- 
able, he pleaſed and loved the fair ſex; but 
he kept this affection within bounds.” He ido- 
lized Petrarch, and engaged him to continue 
at Milan. Petrarch attached himſelf fincerely 
to this prince, hom he 1 * in nn 
manne ß. 82 h ö 
Theſe brothe 5 ad: of vita confe- 
quence it was to be firmly united againſt the 
league that threatened” them, headed by the 
emperor. . Barnabas was charged with the mi- 
litary affairs; all the reſt lay upon Galeas. Mat- 
| thew, or the eldeſt; preſided over all in name, 
but did not interfere in any thing. - They d 
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nothing of any and tance without conſulting 
Petrarch, and . nen een ann at 
Milan. 

The deaths of the ag of Venice and J _ 
' 'Viſcomti were followed by that of Menz, 
whoſe tragic end we will briefly relate. He 
continued in priſon during the life of Clement. 
Innocent viewed Rienzi in a different light from 
his predeceſſor, who had ſuffered him to live, 
but thought his madneſs required confinement. 
Rome was at this time in a worſe ſtate than 
ever; it was a ſcene of violence and bloodſhed. 
The pope ſent Rienzi to cardinal Albornos, 
with orders to the cardinal to re-eſtabliſh him 
at Rome when he ſaw a convenient nnen 
and wrote theſe lines with him: 

As a remedy for the evils of Rome, en 
ent our dear ſon, Nicholas Rienzi, a Roman 
(Chevalier, in the hope that, being enlightened 
by adverſity, he will renounce all his fantaſtic 
viſions, and employ the great talents God has 
given him to ſuppreſs the wicked, and to eſta- 
bliſh peace. We have abſolved him from the 
cenſure and puniſhment he was under, and 
ſend him to you freed from all bonds. 
Cardinal Albornos, who knew mankind bet- 
ter than the pope, thought differently of Riens, 
and made no great haſte to 're-eſtabliſh him. 


I 
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Francis Rats the writer for the 3 
took it into his head to ſet himſelf in Rienzis 
place, without his eloquence and talents. But 
this novelty laſted only four months. He aban- 
doned himſelf to exceſs and cruelty, and was 
maſſacred; after which. the WR ſubmitted i yt 
the legate. _ 
Rienzi being thus ſet aſide, defred: W to 
go to Rome, which the cardinal granted, giving 
him the letters patent from the pope. Thus 
eſtabliſhed ſenator, he obliged the nobility to 
take the oath of fidelity. The ſucceſſor of the 
2 place of ſuch ſtrength that it required an 
army to beſiege it, refuſed,” and hraved his de- 
puties to the very gates of Rome. Rienzi had 
no money to raiſe forees; but the chevalier de 
Montrial, the chief of the banditti who infeſted 
the country round, coming to Rome to ſee his 
brothers, Rienzi had him ſtopped and beheaded, 
and ſeized a part of the treaſures he had amaſſed. 
The people were diſpleaſed at this; but much 
more ſo when he put to death ee a good. 
man, loved and reſpected by all. They roſe up 
againſt Rienzi. Abandoned be every one, he 


put on his armour, and came on the balcony | 


where he uſed to me making ſigns to be 
heard, and crying out, * Long live the people 5 
o2 
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himſelf during the pillage. He blackened his 
face, put on the habit of a peaſant,” and throy- 
ing a pillow over his head, whieh covered his 


where he had paſſed ſo many ſentences of 
death. In this ridiculous diſguiſe he was an 


word 2 or bein g inſulted by any one: ſuch was 


5 one of them plunged a poignard into his breall, 
and it was immediately followed by a thouſand 


or concern in, Rienzi's re- eſtabliſiment: be 


having been at Padua, where he was mag: 


n 
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But finding all in vain, he ordered the doors of 
the capitol to be thrown open, hoping to ſave 


face, he ran down the ſtairs, crying out, Aſcend 
aſcend! There is good ſpoil.” Some one, who 
knew his voice, ſnatched. off the pillow; ſaying, 
Stop! Whither art thou running? His brace- 
lets of gold; which he had forgot to take off, 
betrayed him. They brought him to the place 


Hour expoſed to the rabble, without ſaying a 


the awe in which they ſtood of him! At laſ 


others. R_ was the \end;-ofi. this 1 tri 
bune: 3 ado pct ad bat roi 
It ren not e e het ee of Fe- 
un that he had the leaſt connection with, 


Was wholly engaged, at preſent, with the arrival 
of the emperor, who was expected every day it 
Italy. He came to Mantua in October, - afte 


nificently received. From Mantua he wrote 
1 
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to Petrarch, to invite him to come there, and 

expreſſed au extreme deſire to ſee him. Pe- 

trarch, delighted with ſo flattering a diſtinction, 
was not ſtopped by the extreme bad weather. 

It froze ſo hard, that they ſaid the emperor had 

brought with him the German froſts. The 
old men in Italy declared they had never felt 
ſuch ſevere cold. The roads were like glaſs; 
the horſes, though froſt - hod, could ſcarcely 
keep on their feet. Happily there fell a great 
quantity of ſnow, which made the roads paſſ- 
able. Petrarch ſet out in ſo thick a fog, he 
could not diſtinguiſh one object around. Some 

armed ſoldiers came now and then out of their 
ambuſcades. They alarmed, but did me no 

hurt, ſays he, as they belonged to the lords 
of Milan.“ The firſt night he was obliged to 
ſtop on the banks of the river Chioſi, it being 
too late to paſs over it. The next day he would 

let out before ſun-riſe: his attendants mur- 
mured at being expoſed to ſo violent a cold, 
As he came out of the inn, he ſaw the empe- 
rors meſſenger. He came that night from 
Cremona: his people were frozen, and could 
not move a ſtep farther. As to himſelf, Jays 
Petrarch, he had the air. of a man who is 
walking by moon-light in a fine: ſummer's 
| 0 3 
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night. Never was there a body more hardened 
to fatigue, or leſs ſenſible of the injuries of 
the weather. Petrarch, with all his diligence, 
was four days upon 'the Toad. The emperor 
expreſſed his obligation to him for coming in 
fuch weather, and told him he had ſeldom felt 

fo ſharp a froſt in Germany. Petrarch anſwered; 
that Providence would inure the Germans by 
degrees to the climate of Italy. He thus 
relates his reception and diſcourſe with this 
prince. The emperor received me with ſuch 
kind and eaſy manners, as had neither the ap- 
pearance of imperial pomp, nor German for- 
mality: he lived with me as with his equal. 
We paſſed ſometimes whole days in diſcourſ- 
ing, from the · break of day til night; as if he 
had no other employment. He ſpoke to me of 
my works, and expreſſed à great deſire to ſee 
them; above all, that which treats of illuſtrious 
men. I told him that I required leiſure and 
repoſe to finiſh-this work. He gave me to un- 
derſtand, he wiſhed it to appear with his name. 
T replied with that freedom with which nature 
endued me, and which cuſtom has confirmed, 
and years have ſtrengthened, Great prince! 
there requires for this, W en on your par 
and leiſure on mine.“. 


A He a me to explain voter; and 1 


We 


nd 
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ſaid, © Time is neceſſary for a work of this kind, 
in which J propoſe to infert great things in a 
little ſpace. On your ſide, you muſt labour to 
merit your name at the head of my book. It 


zs not ſufficient for that to wear a crown, or 


bear a ſuperior title; your virtue and great 
actions muſt rank you among thoſe famous 


men whioſe characters will be ſketched out in 


this work. Live in ſuch a manner that, after 


having read the lives of your illuſtrious predeceſ- 
ſors, you ſhall neee thaks e alſo rene; 25 


read by poſterity . V 5 

The emperor eee 2 * Guile, Wee a: 
ſerene .comnte nance, that my liberty had: not 
diſpleaſed him. I took this occaſion; to preſent 
him with ſome medals of emperors in gold and 
filver, which were my delight. In the col- 
lection there Was one of Auguſtus in high Pre- 
ſervation: he appeared alive! Here, ſaid I, 
are the great men whole. place vou ene 5 
and who ought to ſerve you as examples. 
medals are dear to me. - ſhould not have ao: 5 
them to any other; but they are yours by right.” _ 
I then gave him an abſtract of their lives, with 


a word here and there to excite his imitation 


of them. He ſeemed to liſten to me with plea- 
ſure, and ſaid he had never received ſo a 4 e- 
able a r I ſhould never a was I ta 
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give an account of all the oonvenations I had 


with this prince. He deſired me one day to 
relate my hiſtory. from infancy ; I made every 
poſlible excuſe, but he would be obeyed. He 
was very attentive; and, if I omitted any thing 
from forgetfulneſs, or the fear of tiring out his 
patience, he reminded me of it. I Was aſto - 
niſhed: to find him better informed than 
myſelf of the minuteſt cireumſtances of my 
life. [It will be, no doubt, recollected, that 
this was the prince who, on a viſit to the pope 
with his father, then emperor, ſelected Laura 
from the ladies around her, to pay her the moſt 
particular remarks of reſpect and attention. 

Aſter this, the emperor aſked me what were 
my projects, and my future plan of life? * My- 
with 1s Bogen ſaid IL; 500 eee eee, over it. 


pd 1. lata, mr ſaid Su « but 3 
anſwer my queſtion... What l kind of; life would 
be moſt agreeable, . and that you would prefer 
to all others?“ A life of ſolitude,” I. replied 


without heſitation. There is none more-ſure, 


more tranquil, more agreeable, or which ſuits 


me ſo. well. If I am able, I. will ſeek- it at its 


ſource ; that is to ſay, in woods and in moun- 
tains, as I have already done: if not, I will 
try to enjoy it eyen in the midſt; of cities. 


v | PESRAKGH./ 


Thi Mis de lth is hüt T. WalHetl to 
bring you to; and that you ffiuld owh an 
error I would undertake to''combati' 'thoughtÞ: 

am partly of your way of thinking o ge Take 
care,” replied 13 * you will not fight wäth equal 
weapons. I knew the vulgar thin differently“ 
on this head; but Þ have the greateſt" of autho 
rities on my fide, hefide experience, that it be- 
comes not a prince like you to think as the 
vulgar; and I would even take the inhabitants“ 
of cities themſelves for my judges in this (cauſe!!! 
I have juſt written a little treatiſe on this ſub- 
ject.. I know'it;/” returned the emperor with 
vivacity; and if I find that book, I Will throw?! 
it into the fire.“ I muſt then wee pee. re- 


plied I, „it never falls in your hands.“ 


We had long and frequent anpotes of f this 
fort,» always ſeaſoned with the ſalt of good hu- 

mour; and I muſt eonfeſs that the emperor” 
combated my ſolitary ſyſtem with. ſurpriſin 8˙ 
energy, and boaſted he had gained the victory." 


He begged of me to accompany him to Rome? 
It is not ſuffieient for me, ſaid he, to ſe 
that celebrated city witli my own ey I wit” 
to ſee it through yours, Which are ſo much 
clearer than mine. I fhall want you alſo in 
fome of the cities of Tuſcany,” Rome and 


replied; 


Cœſar, theſe are, 3 my idols, 
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+ and. it would have delighted me. to go to 
<A with Czfar, but many obſtacles oppoſe :” 
and this was a new. ſubject of diſpute till we 
ſeparated. He uſed every obliging perſuaſion; 
and I may well boaſt that Dionyfius the tyrant 
was not kinder to Plato nn Cæſar was to 
mat 

285 53 This das prince, acts came-into 
Italy entirely to make peace, negotiated one 
with the Viſcomtis in particular, who had 
thirty thouſand troops in good order. They 
made the emperor prefents, but exacted that he 
ſhould: not enter Milan; and that the troops 
that followed him ſhould be difarmed. - Charles 
had the weakneſs to ſubmit to theſe con- 
ditions : his love of peace prevailed: over every 
other | conſideration. The Viſcomtis ordered 
that his expences ſhould be defrayed while in 
their territories; and that of his three thouſand 
diſarmed cavaliers, commanding none of their 
ſubjects to receive any payment or reward. 
Galeas Viſcomti came out to meet him, and 
conducted him to the palace deſtined for 
him. The next day the emperor went to the 
abby of Chioravalle, where dinner was pre- 
pared for him, and where Barnabas preſented 
him, on his own part, and on his brothers, with 
thirty ſine horſes, richly harneſſed. When 
+ 
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they came to the gates of Milan, the emperor, 
invited by the two brothers to enter, anſwered; 
that could not be, for he would keep the word 
he had given. The Viſcomtis politely told 
him that it was a favour they had aſked, be- 
cauſe they ſuppoſed the troops of the confede - 
rate lords would attend him; but that ſuch a 
precaution could never regard his perſon, whoſe 
preſence would do them great honour; and 
that, if he judged it neceſſary, they would ab- 
ſolve him of the promiſe he had made. The 


- emperor inſiſted no farther; and entered with 


them the fourth of January, 1355. He was 
received with drums, trumpets; and other in- 
ſruments; which made ſo loud a noiſe, that 
* had Heaven thundered, it could not, ſays Pe- 
trarch, have been heard: it was more like a 


tumult than a feaſt.” They gave the prince and 


his attendants a palace magnificently furniſhed, 
and every thing he could defire. ' The three 


brothers then paid homage to him, and de- 


clared they held all they poſſeſſed from his au- 
thority, n e inn Kits it in . wy; 
vice. 

The next Jon willing to ginn; hes nnr 
a high idea of their power, they made a gene- 
ral review of all their troops, the cavalry and 


3 to which they joined ſome companies 
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of citizens, well mounted and magnificently 
drefſed, to 'add to the parade; and they told 
him that, beſides theſe, their forts and caſtles 
were all furniſhed with good garriſons, - 
The emperor was not much at his eaſe in 
the midſt of ſo many troops, ſhut up in the 
city, and at the mercy of thoſe whom he had 
fome' reaſon to ſuſpect. » However, he put a 
good face on the matter, and appeared every 
where with a countenance which hid the feel - 
ings of his heart. Petrarch fearcely ever left 
him; and the prince employed every moment 
in converſing with him he could ſteal from 
public affairs, and theſe fatiguing ceremonies. 
He received the iron crown in the church of 
St. Ambroſe from the hands of Robert Viſ- 
comti, - archbiſhop of Milan, in the preſence of 
the patriarch of Aguilon, his brother, and a 
great number of lords and biſhops. In this 
ceremony the emperor made knights of John 
Galeas, ſon of Galeas Viſcomti, and Blanche of 
Savoy; and Mark, ſon of Barnabas, and his 
queen; and two infants only two years old. 
The three brothers were declared vicars of the 
empire for all the eſtates: they poſſeſſed in Italy. 
They gave to the emperor fifty thouſand florins 
of gold, twelve herſes covered with a fine 
cloth lined with ermine, and ſus hundred fol- 
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diers to eſrort him to Rome. A biſhop had 
predicted that the eagle "ſhould! ſubmit to the 
viper: as the viper was painted on the Milaneſe 
ſtandards, this prophecy ſeemed to be verified. 
The emperor looked upon himſelf at Milan to 

be in a magnificent priſon: he got out of iti as 
ſoon as he could, and his impatience caufed 
him to looſe his imperial gravity. Villani ſays, 
that he ran through the ſtates of the Viſcomtis 
with the precipitation of a merchant who is 
going to a fair; and he did not fairly breathe 
till he was out of their dominions. Petrarch 
accompanied him five miles beyond Placentia. 
The prince renewed his entreaties that he would 
go with him to Rome. Petrarch excuſed him- 
ſelf with all the civility poſſible, and with much 
difficulty obtained leave to depart. When they 


were bidding farewell, a Tuſcan knight, in the | 


train of the emperor, took Petrarch by the 
hand, and, turning to the emperor, ſaid to him, 
This is the man of whom I have ſo often 
ſpoken to you: he will ſing your praiſe, if you 
deſerve it: but be aſſured, he knows when to 
ſpeak and when to be filent.* Such freedom 
of ſpeech did the emperor e to thoſe ho 
vere attached to his perſon tt 
On his return to Milan, Pettareb deſired no- 
thing ſo much as to go and enjoy in ſolitude | 
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the repoſe he had 1& long been deprived of. 
He compares his condition to that of a thirſty 
ftag, who, ſtunned with the noiſe of the dogs, 
ſeeks the cool ſtream and the filent ſhade. In 
his retreat he reflected on the corrupt manners 
of the age he lived in: the exceſſes he wit- 
neſſed in the Germans who were in the em- 
peror's train gave riſe to theſe ſoliloquies. 
Seneca ſays, Every one complains of his own 
At this time Lelius wrote a letter to Pe- 
trarch from Avignon, to inform him of his de- 
parture from Piſa and Rome, and to deſire a let- 
ter of recommendation from him to the em- 
peror. Petrarch immediately wrote this let- 
8 | | | 
© Great prince! your goodneſs emboldens 
me to preſent to you my other ſelf. The 

bearer of this letter to your footſtool is a Ro- 
man citizen, ennobled by birth, but ſtill more 
ennobled by his virtues. I ſhould never end 
was I to ſpeak of his prudence, his fidelity, his 
induſtry, and eloquence; and I would rather 
vou ſhould form an idea of him from your own 
judgment, which nothing eſcapes, and which 
cannot be deceived. If you honour me with 
ſo much confidence, be aſſured that he is a 
man worthy of your fayour. Add to this, that 
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he has been always attached to your perſon; 
your friends, and your empire. Stephen Co- 
lonna, that renowned hero, whoſe zeal for the 
emperor Henry VII. your royal grandfather, is 
known to all the world, loved Lelius as his 
ſon. Alas! that good old man ſighed for your 
arrival, as Simeon did for that of the Meſſiah; 
but death defrauded him of this pleaſure. His 
children cheriſhed Lelius as their brother; and 
John Colonna, his grandſan, looked upon him 
as his father. I remember to have ſeen you at 
Avignon, leaning familiarly upon his ſhoulder, 
and careſſing him with the greateſt affection. 
Lelius poſſeſſed the confidence of all this noble 
family. After paſſing his infancy with. one 
branch, and his youth with another, he con- 
ſecrated to them every moment of his life; and 
would have ended it with them, if death had 
not cut down almoſt at one ſtroke a family de- 
voted to your ſervice. Imagine them all at your 
feet, beſeeching you to protect the man they 
loved and eſteemed, and whom a had as. it 
were adopted. _ 
I will further add, that Lelius was Gig 
with the good graces of pope Clement, whom 
you reſpected as your father, and who loved. 
you as a ſon; of the king of France, who is 
united to you by blood and by friendſhip; and 
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of the cardinal de Porto, who does honour to 
the purple by his birth and great qualities, and 
with whom you are alſo tenderly united. After 
ſo many great names, ſhall I preſume to add 
my own, and recommend him to you as my 
friend? Behold how far zeal and attachment 
can heighten my confidence? 

It is not aſtoniſhing that ſuch a man as Pe- 
e deſcribes Lelius, and the bearer of a let- 
ter from him, ſhould be well received by the 
emperor. This prince treated him with the 
greateſt diſtinction, carried him to Rome with 
him, and vouchſafed to admit him into the 
moſt intimate friendſhip. The emperor ſet out 
from Sienna in March with the empreſs and 
all her train, and arrived at Rome on Holy 
Thurſday, the ſecond of April. The two fol 
lowing Jays he viſited the churches in the ha- 
bit of a pilgrim. On Eaſter Sunday he was 
crowned with the empreſs; and in the cere- 
mony he confirmed all the privileges of the 
Roman church, and all the promiſes he had 
made to the popes Clement and Innocent. 
When he came out of St. Peter's church, he 
went with a great retinue to St. John's of La- 
teran, where he dined; and in the evening went 
to ſleep at St. Laurent out of the walls, which 
was one of the promiſes he had given, and faith 
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of the cardinal de Porto, who does honour to 
the purple by his birth and great qualities, and 
with whom you are alſo tenderly united. After 
ſo many great names, ſhall I preſume to add 
my own, and recommend him to you as my 
friend? Behold how far zeal and attachment 
can heighten my confidence! | 

It is not aſtoniſhing that ſuch a man as Pe- 
trarch deſcribes Lelius, and the bearer of a let- 
ter from him, ſhould be well received by the 
_ emperor. This prince treated him with the 
oreateſt diſtinction, carried him to Rome with 
him, and vouchſafed to admit him into the 
moſt intimate friendſhip. The emperor ſet out 
from Sienna in March with the empreſs and 
all her train, and arrived at Rome on Holy 


Thurſday, the ſecond of April. The two fol- { 
lowing Jays he viſited the churches in the ha- t 
bit of a pilgrim. On Faſter Sunday he was 0 
crowned with the empreſs; and in the cere- i © 
mony he confirmed all the privileges of the 

Roman church, and all the promiſes he had MW *! 
made to the popes Clement and Innocent. 01 
When he came out of St. Peter's church, he U 
went with a great retinue to St. John's of La- 18 
teran, where he dined; and in the evening went 

to ſleep at St. Laurent out of the walls, which * 

ra 
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at this period. Petrarch thought this promiſe 
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ceſſor of St. Peter, who wears his tiara on the . 
banks of the Rhone with as 'much.. confidence . 
as he would on the banks of the Tiber, notonly 
ut of Rome; 
that is to ſay, he permits him to bear the title 


ſuffers, but orders, him to go 


of emperor, and forbids him to diſcharge the 
offices that belong to it. With one hand he 
opens to him the temple where he is to receive 
the imperial crown, and with the other he ſhuts. 
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one to his friend Paul Annibaldi. Paul had a 
fon in the flower of his age, who was à youth 
of great hopes: he happened juſt at this time 
to be killed in a fray, and his enemies com- 
mitted all forts of inſults en his body. The 
father, who beheld the ſight, was ftruck with 
ſuch horror, that he fell dead upon the ſpot. 


I believed, ſaid Petrarch, that the loſs of ſo 


many friends, and the total extinction of the 
houſe of Colonna, had exhauſted all my tears; 
but I have found ſome to ſhed for a man 
who "had nas my nne by his vir- 
tues. 

The emperor returned to Senn in Apr 
where he had great conferences with cardinal 
Albernos, and gave him troops to reduce the 
_ tyrants of Romania: from thence he went to 
Piſa, where was Zanobi de Strata, the friend 
of Petrarch, and of the grand feneſchal of 
Naples. 

Nicholas Acciajoli, who loved anti pre- 
ſented him to the emperor as an orator and 
poet of the firſt rank, and deſired him to give 
him the crown of laurel, as Petrarch had re- 
ceived it at Rome. The emperor, who piqued 


himſclf on encouraging men of letters, grant- 


ed his requeſt, and crowned Zanobi himſelt, 


after declaring he was a great poet. To tel 
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tify his acknowledgment, he — * a diſcounts, 5 
in which he thanked the prince for having re- 
newed in his favour the ancient quſtom, and 
promiſed to dedicate his talents to convey his 
glorious actions to poſterity. After this he 
walked through the ſtreets of Piſa, with his 
laurel- crown, accompanied with the Germann 
barons, and other diſtinguiſhed perſons. Vi. 


> lani, the hiſtorian, after a ſhort relation of this. ; 
ceremony, adds a reflection very honourable to 
1 Petrarch. f 
. ; There were in this age, ' ſays ae, + two, 8 4 
corned; both of them from F lorence ; maſter 
l Zanobi de Strata, and ſignior Francis Petrazch, 
al of an ancient and worthy: family in that city. 
1 This laſt was crowned at Rome: his name is 
to more known than that of Zanobi, and his re- 
1d putation more extenſive : he has compoſed a 
of great number of works, and diſcourſed on the 
moſt elevated ſubjects : alſo it muſt be owned _ 
re- he began earlier, and his fame was before that 
nd of Zanobi. Neither the one nor the other are 5 
ive known as much as they deſerve ; and the taſte 
= for theological ſtudies, which occupies our age, Sa 
zed makes their productions appear frivolous, not- 25 $4.14 
int withſtanding the pleaſure they are capable of 5 
elf, producing.“ 652 435 ; 
tel. is appears no mk of Zanobi which, 3 5 | 
P2 | 4 3 
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could put his name in | any competition with 
that of Petrarch, or that gives us room to ſup- 
poſe he could deſerve the honour done him: 
but the requeſt of the grand ſeneſchal was not 
to be refuſed; and the emperor could giye 
a crown of laurel at a much eaſier rate than 
troops or ſupplies. After this ceremony, Ni. 
cholas Acciajoli went for ſome days to Florence, 
where he loſt the great reputation he had ac- 
quired by the ſoft and diſſolute life he led; 
paſſing his days and nights in feaſts, balls, Wy 
other parties of pleaſure, with the beauties of 
that city. The Florentines received him with 
- honour, but refuſed him the ſuccours he aſked, 
which, but for his conduct, ſays Villani, they 
would have granted. Petrarch, who had con- 
ceived a high opinion of him, was grieved when 
they informed him of the grand ſeneſchal's con- 
duct, and the injury he did his reputation by 
ſuch behaviour; and he ceaſed correſponding 
with his favourite, the new poet, aud ſoon afte 
his elevation received this letter from the prior 
of the Holy Apoſtles. 
1. reſerve my converſation on that ſhadov 
of a Cæſar till I thall have the pleaſure of ſee 
ing you. I would have wrote you what | 
thought, if I could have given to my ſtyle al 
the energy I feel at my ſoul. You will lament 
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his conduct: for my part, I cannot pardon him 
for having crowned one of our citizens, who 
troubled the fountain of Parnaſſus. He has 
turned his head, in raifing him to an honour he 
did not deſerve. He was, no: doubt, ignorant 
of the wrong he did you thereby ; and not my 
you, but all the world. 

Boccace was of the ſame opinion: with the 
prior. He reproached Petrarch that, in his let- 
ters, he gave him the name of poet. I do not 
merit this title, ſaid Boccace, having never 
had the honour to be emed with laurel.” 
* What,” replied Petrarch, if there were no 
laurel, muſt the Muſes then Keep filence? 'Do 
not you think as fine verſes may be made under 
an oak or cheſnut? And, ſpeaking of this coro- 
nation in another letter, he adds, a barbaxous 
laurel ornaments a head nour riſhed by the Muſes 
of Anſania; a German cenſor dares to give his 
judgment of the fine Tranſalpine wits : really 
| this is not ſupportable . 

Some days after this the emperor 1 
honours and rewards of another nature to the 
famous Bortoli, then at Piſa, the greateſt 
lawyer of his age: he made him his counſellor, 
gave him the arms of Bohemia, and ſeveral 
other privileges. In the empgror's return 
through Italy, he and his empreſs met with 
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mahy affronts. The gates of moſt places were 
Hut againſt him. Enraged at ſuch treatment, 
after being crowned emperor, he made hafte to 
paſs the Alps with great treaſure, but little ho- 
Hour. * His riches were increaſed,” ſays Villani, 
but his fame was diminiſhed.* Petrarch, who 
wanted him to reſide in Italy, ſtruck with his ſud- 
den departure, took up the pen, and, in indig- 
nation, wrote him this letter : 
Ah, Cæſar! how ungrateful are you! How 
+ Iittle do you know the value of things! What 
your grandfather and others have purſued with 
labour and blood, you have obtained with eaſe 
and ſafety, and have as readily abandoned. You 
renounce all, to return to your barbarous coun- 
try. I dare not ſay all I could, all I ought to 
fay : perſuaded that your flight cauſes you much 
chagrin, I will not augment it. Go then, fince 
you will; but never forget, that no prince before 
you ever renounced ſo well founded, 15 glorious 
a proſpect 
* Wiſdom is not an hereditary portion; 1 ſee 
it: not that T diſpute your knowledge of go- 
vernment, and your military talents, of which 
you have given us ſo many proofs; it is incl: 
nation you want; it is emulation, the ſource 
of all great and glorious actions. Liſten to 
What your grandfather and father would Une 
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were they to preſent themſelves before you as 
you paſs the Alps: You have gained much, 
great Cæſar, by a journey ſo long expetted, 
aud by {0 precipitate a return You bring back 
with you a crown of iron, a crown of gold, and 
an empty title. They call you emperor of the 

Romans, though you are in reality -only king 
of Bohemia: would to God you were not even 
that: perhaps your ambition, encloſed in nar- 
rower bounds, would make ſome effort to extend 
itlef, and that your wants would excite: you 

to recover your patrimony.” Lelius brought 
me your farewell; it cut me to the heart; and 
he preſented me from you with an antique of 
Ceſar, If that medal could have ſpoken, what 
would it not have faid againſt your making fa 

ſhameful a retreat! Adieu, Cæſar! compare what 
you have forſaken to what you are going to 
polleſs !? 

Peace was at this time anal be 
the Venetians and Genoeſe, through the medi- 
ation of the Viſcomtis. It coſt two hundred 
thouſand florins to the Venetians while the 
treaty was in agitation. The doge that ſuc- 
ceeded Dondolo, who was called Marin Fabier, 
a venerable old man, about tourſcare years of 
age, was beheaded, it is ſuppoſed, on the fol- 
lowing account. He had a handſome wife, 
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who was unfaithful to him. A young Venetian 
nobleman, of great fortune, who made love to 
one of the maids of honour, having received a 
very rough reprimand from the doge for ſome 
miſconduct he had been guilty of, to revenge 
the affront, he got this motto wrote over the 
ducal chair: Marin Fabier has a handſome 
wife he maintains, and another poſſeſſes her.“ 
The enraged doge could obtain no more from 
the council than the impriſonment of this 
young nobleman for a month. Stung with the 
little regard the people ſhewed for his autho- 
rity, he plotted to exterminate the order of the 
nobles, and make himſelf ſole lord of Venice. 
The - conſpiracy. was diſcovered, and Marin 
Fabier was . beheaded. He was fond of Pe- 
trarch, who ſays, © I knew him formerly: he 
had more reputation than merit, more courage 
than prudence. Let his example teach his ſuc- 
ceſſors that they are the chiefs, but not the 
maſters, of the . or rather its honourable 
ſervants.” 
When 1 was re-eſtabliſhed. at Milan 
he ſent for his fon John from Verona, who 
was now eighteen years of age, to have his 
education finiſhed under his own eye. John 
had. a great affection for a young man whom 
he had known at Parma and at Verona, where 
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he was ſecretary to Azon de Correge; his 
name was Modio. He was a youth of gs 
and knowledge, and a tolerable poet. 70 

Petrarch thought he could not do a ben | 


thing than engage this young man to come 


and live with him, to finiſh the education of 
his ſon, and to aſſiſt him in his literary works. 
Ac he wrote him * N af invita· 
tion: De 
I do not know e my W fi kid 

but I know he wiſhes to be informed whether 
you can come and take up your reſidence with 
us. That you may determine with the more 
eaſe, I will acquaint you with the nature and 
conditions of the ſituation we propoſe to vou. 


I am ſenſible the courts of prinees are open to 


you: but if IJ know your character, you would 
prefer our poverty to their riches, an humble in- 
dependence with a friend above the treaſures 
of the eaſt under a maſter. It is not a ſervant 
I ſeek in you, it is a friend. .I propoſe not to 
you to labour for us, but to live as we do; to 
be the maſter of your employment, and to hold 
the reins of your life. I flatter myſelf that my 
lon, who has loved and admired you from his 


infancy, will make a great progreſs under your 


direction. If you chooſe it, you ſhall be alfo 
the aſſociate of my ſtudies, and at liberty to 
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copy my trifles; they will pleaſe me better 
when wrote out by your hand; you will dif- 
cover the faults that have eſcaped me. I do 
nat offer you mountains of gold, palaces of 
marble, or purple robes; but a comfortable 
mediocrity, a temperate and almoſt philaſophic 
cheer, retirement, leiſure, and liberty. It may 
ſurpriſe you I ſhould offer to another what I 
| poſſeſs not myſelf; but do we not every day 
behold phyſicians, who are indiſpoſed them- 
ſelves, give relief and health to others? The 


luuſtre of an empty name, which importunes 


me, though I do not defire it, prevents my en- 
joyment of freedom and ſolitude; but you will 
poſſeſs both, at leaſt till you are known. This 
is all I can offer you: I ſhall be happy if you 
can make it agreeable to you to partake: my 
ſtudies, and engage in this manner of life. I 
forgot our being near St. Ambroſe, which may 
perhaps have more influence with you than all I 
have ſaid!” OE 02401 

| = Modio did not accept this kind ate: 

| A principle of - gratitude. to Azon de Correge 
prevented him. In a great revolution at Vero- 
na, Azon had been obliged to leave that city; 
his eſtates were confiſcated, and his wife and 
children impriſoned. Modio, whoſe heart was 
filled with affection and honour, and who loved 
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Azon, would not abandon him in this con- 
dition. He followed him, and devoted himſelf 
to the education of his children. This in- 
creaſed Petrarch's eſteem for his character, and 
a very affectionate yaa _ 1 | 
between them. yi 
The month of September was WIN ere 
cal to Petrarch ; he generally ſuffered” in this 
ſeaſon from a tertian fever. I was obliged,“ 


ſays he, the fits were fo violent, to paſs the 


whole of the month in bed. Had it laſted 


much longer, it muſt have outlived me. In this 


ſickneſs news was brought him that the eldeſt 
of the Viſcomtis was found dead in his bed. 
His brothers were accuſed of poiſoning him, 
from the following circumſtance?! One evening, 
when they were ſupping together, Galeas and 
Barnabas faid to Matthew, It is a fine thing 
to be a ſovereign.” ' © Yes,” replied Matthew, 

* when one has no partners. From this anſwer - 
it was ſuppoſed he meant to get rid- of them, 
and that they got the ſtart of him. "Villani 
ſays, that he died like a dog, without making 
confeſſion ; and that his end was worthy of his 


life, which was ſpent in ſuch horrible de- 


bauchery, that it does not ſeem neceſſary to 
aſcribe the death that followed it to poiſon. 
Petrarch, though he was not touched with the 
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death of ſuch a man, was extremely affected 
with the rumour that reflected on Galeas, to 
whom he was tenderly attached : he would 
doubtleſs have left his court if he had 'thought 
him guilty. As to Barnabas, there was no 
cruelty he was not capable of: he had put to 
death, for ſome unknown reaſon, a prieſt, ſent 
by the pope to preach the cruſade againſt the 
tyrants of Romania: he had him roaſted alive 
in a ſort of iron tub, with bars like a gridiron, 
and a handle by which they kept turning it 
before the fire like a ſpit. Galeas and Darnabaz 
divided the eſtates of Matthew. 

Petrarch began to recover in October, ala - 
his health was quite re-eſtabiſhed by a letter 
from his dear Barbatus. It was full of enthu- 
ſiaſm and friendſhip, and addreſſed to Francis 
Petrarch, the king of poets. The monks had 
told Barbate, that in all Italy he had this title. 
Petrarch, ' after politely joking his friend for his 
blind partiality, and refuſing with ſome heat 
the title he aſſigned him, wrote as follows: 
Before the Muſes paſſed from Greece to 
Italy, it was eaſy to be the king of poets. What 
reſpect was paid to the poet Lucilius! To dare 
to criticiſe him was ſacrilege! What a reputa- 
tion had Revius and Plautus! We do them 
juſtice at preſent, but their wit and talents do 
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not equal their fame: to read their enen 
you would believe them as great as Homer and 
Virgil! Our age is not ſo eaſy; it exacts from 
poets works more correct and refined. We 
are ſurrounded with dainty wits, who are not 
laviſh of their praiſes. Take care, my dear 
Barbatus, that you do not wrong me by your 
friendſhip, and overwhelm me with à falſe 
title. T ſhould fear the being accuſed of high 
treaſon, if I took the honour you would give 
me! Where do you pretend my kingdom is 
placed? Which are its boundaries? There are 
but two kingdoms of poets, Greece and Italy. 
The venerable, fire of Mæonia occupies the 
firſt, and the ſhepherd of Mantua the laſt. For 
myſelf, I can only reign in my Tranſalpine 
ſolitude, and on the banks of the Sorgia. It is 
there alone I can ſay with Ovid, in his exile 
among the Scythians, Here there it is no one Wit- 
tier than myſelf.” | 
At the beginning of the year 1856, thee 
came to Milan, to ſerve under Galeas, who. 
made him general of his cavalry, Pandolphe, a 
defcendant of the ancient houſe of Malateſte: 
He was a cavalier of a noble figure, and a 
fine countenance; and, though brave and war- 
like, he loved letters and the Muſes. | The 
works of Petrarch had made ſuch an impreſ- 
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ſion on him, that he ſent a painter to Wa 
picture, who made him pay very dear for a bad 


likeneſs. He was delighted with the ſociety of 
Petrarch, with whom he ſpent every leiſure 
moment. The great fatigues he had ſuffered, 
encamped in winter among the ſnows, and in 
fummer expoſed to the ſcorching heats, had 
brought upon him a ſevere indiſpoſition, which 
had like to have coſt: him his life. Petrarch 
never quitted his room during his illneſs; and 
when he began to recover, he was carried by 
his ſervants to Petrarch's houſe at St. Ambroſe, 
and finding him in his library in the midſt of 
his books, Mews it is, ſaid he, that I delight 
to behold you.” 
_ _Galeas was fond of Pandolphe, and confided 
min his valour and ſkill; but the brutality of 
Barnabas obliged him to leave Milan. Galeas 


being attacked with the gout, ordered Pan- 


dolphe to review the cavalry : this diſpleaſed 
Barnabas, who ſent for him immediately. Pan- 
dolphe kneeling down to pay his homage, 
Barnabas ſtruck him with the hilt of his ſword, 
and would have killed him, but he avoided the 
MNtroke. Queen de Laſcale, who was, preſent, 
told her huſband it was a baſe action to at- 


tempt the life of a gentleman in his own houſe. 
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ed his head to be cut off. r 5 
and two of his officers, to beſeech a pardon for 
Pandolphe. Barnabas anſwered, that he would 

ſend him to his brother, for him to take revenge 
for his offence; on which Galeas ſent him _ 
to his own country. | 
| A rumour prevailed at this 8 5 prong | 
king of Hungary was coming into Italy againſt - 
the Venetians, and that he had made a league 
with the emperor. The Viſcomtis were ex 
tremely alarmed, and begged Petrarch to be 
their ambaſſador to the emperor, to juſtify their - 
conduct, and to penetrate into his deſigns. 
They ſend me into the north, ſays he, when 
have moſt need of repoſe. Man is made for 
labour. I love the man who ſends me, and thall 
be repaid for the fatigue, if I am fo happy as 

to ſucceed in my negociation.' Petrarch went 
to Baſtia, where he waited a month for the 
emperor. * This prince finiſhes nothing, days. 

he: J muſt go ſeek him at the bottom of Bar- 
bary. His departure was moſt fortunate, for 
the city of Baſtia was deſtroyed a few days-af- 
ter by an earthquake, which overthrew at the 

lame time more than fourſcore caſtles on «the 
banks of the Rhine. Petrarch deſcribes this 
river in affliction, Shuts its ſtream 1 vo 85 
run over theſe ruins.” Theſe commotions 

1 * 


cates Qt; — MAG the year. Straſbour 
| Treves, Spires, and all the towns athe — 
5 vere more violentiy agitated than the reſt: the 
inhabitants of theſe towns, not daring ond 
nue in them, wandered about in the fields. 
Petrarch arrived at Prague in July: he 
found the emperor employed about the fa- 
mous golden bull which he had juſt, beſtowed 
on the princes of the einpire at the diet of 
-Nuremburg./ This ſingular. charter, which is 
at preſent the fundamental law of the empire, 
ſews the turn of that age. It begins by an 
2p ſtrophe to Satan, to pride, to luxury, wrath, 
and envy. The ſtyle by no means anſwered the 
 dignity-of the ſubject. : 
Petrarch made but a teen at 8 
notwithſtanding the kind reception and requeſt 
of the emperor. This prince, though diſpleaf- 
ed with the Viſcomtis, did not intend to make 
_ var. againſt them. His affairs in Germany 
fully employed him, and the embelliſhment 
of the oity of Prague. He had with him two 
; Prelates of diſtinguiſhed. merit, who poſſeſſed 
- All his confidence, and went every where with 


5 8 | Ion Fi runs de Pardowitz, archbiſhop of 


Prague, and John Ocſko, biſhop of Olmutz. 
'Petrarch formed a ſhort union with them dur- 
ing bis ſt Fes m__ ang correſponded with 
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them afterwards, Erneſt ſaid to him ſome- 
times, © Friend, I am concerned to ſee you 
among barbarians.“ Nothing was, however, 
ſays Petrarch, * leſs barbarous than theſe pre- 
lates, and the prince they ſerved; they were as 
gentle, polite, and affable, as if they had deen 
born at Athens.“ | 
Petrarch returned to Milan in the begin- 
ning of September; he would not paſs this 
critical month in a foreign climate; when he 
received from his friend Simonides the follow- 
ing letter : DO | 
Lou are returns in health, my dear Pe- 
trarch, thanks be to God! This is the moſt 
agreeable news I could receive. Life would 
be nothing to me without you. I dreaded for 
you the intemperature of the air, and ſtill more 
the barbarous manners of the country you was 
in, ſo different as they are from theſe of our 
beloved Italy. You inquired of me for a good 
houſekeeper; I found juſt ſuch a one as you 
wanted ; a woman above forty years of age, neat,. 
Kilful, of good manners, and underſtanding in 
a kitchen. I have uſed every argument, but 
cannot perſuade her to come to you. She ſays 
the will be a ſervant no longer, as ſhe. can live 
by her diſtaff.* | 
Some days after Petrarch's return, there ar- 
v OL. II. — 
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them afterwards. Erneſt ſaid to him ſome- 
times, Friend, I am concerned to ſee you 
among barbarians.* Nothing was, however, 
ſays Petrarch, leſs barbarous than theſe pre- 
lates, and the prince they ſerved; they were as 
gentle, polite, and nnn. as * * had . 
born at Athens. 

- Petrarch returned to Milan - m the digs 
ning of September; he would not paſs this 
critical month in a foreign climate; when he 
received from his friend nn the en, 
ing letter: a 
Von are e in b my a Pe- 
trarch, thanks be to God! This is the moſt 
agreeable news I could receive. Life would 
be nothing to me without you. I dreaded for 
you the intemperature of the air, and ſtill more 
the barbarous manners of the country you was 
in, ſo different as they are from theſe of our 
beloved Italy. You inquired of me for a good 
houſekeeper; I found juſt ſuch a one as you 
wanted; a woman above forty years of age, neat, 
ſkilful, of good manners, and underſtanding in 
a kitchen. I have uſed every argument, but 
cannot perſuade her to come to you. She ſays 
ſhe will be a ſervant no longer, as ſhe can W 5 
by her diſtaff.” 125 : 

Some days after Petrarch's e . eum 
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rived: a courier at Milan, who brought the 


news of the battle of Potiers, in which four- 
ſcore thouſand French were conquered by eight: 
' thouſand Englith ; and king John and his ſon 
made priſoners. Galeas Viſcomti, who loved 
France, and was attached to the family which 
governed there, withed to write to prince 
Charles the dauphin, and to the cardinal of Bo- 
logna, to expreſs his grief; and he begged Pe- 
trarch to compoſe theſe letters. 'That to the 
prince 18 as follows : 

* Serene prince lf on one fide grief 4 


: from me lamentation, on the other, I am pe- 
_ trified and reduced to ſilence, when I reflect on 
the caprice.of that blind goddeſs who governs. 


the human race. If by a turn of her wheel ſhe 
has overthrown your illuſtrious. father, with his 
fon. your brother, who. can hope to be ſaved. 
from her ſtrokes ? 
1 ſpeak not of the loſſes all, France has 
ſabained. in that fatal day, which obſcured 
the ſun of that great kingdom, and echpſed 


the __ _ of the ſtars that * 
it. * 


9955 Great prince ! Vow alien. has reached 
me at this diſtance : God is my witneſs. that 


I ſhare it with you. Of what is not that in- 
ſolent hand capable who dares. touch with { 
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crilegious We the diadem of France? With 
all the princes of Europe I' feel this ſad event: 
But, beſides this, I have a particular concern in 
it. Vour majeſty: will not believe me capable 
of ever forgetting the marks of goodneſs I re- 
ceived from your grandfather, your father, and 

yourſelf. There was in your family a ſort of 

conteſt who ſhould be kindeſt to a man but 
little known to you. So many benefits are en- 
graved on my heart in lines that time cannot 


E and that ingratitude ſhall never cover 


with her clouds! And can I then fail to de- 
plore your calamity, or, under the weight with 

which you are charged at your age, endeavour 

to moderate your grief, and give you the con- 5 
folation T ſhould wiſh to receive in your place! 
Providence has given to your youth what he 
ſeldom grants to the old age of princes, to know 
the emptineſs of all things human, and the per- 
dy of fortune; whoſe power can only be re- 

ited by a virtuous ſoul. You have received 
that ſoul from nature, and have perfected it 
by ſtudy and experience: on this is founded 
the public hopes and the ſafety of your king- 
dom. Heaven has ſpared you, to deliver and 
revenge your father, and to hold the reins of 

empire for him: if the weight is above your 
years, .it is not beyond your n The af- 
Q 2 


and make you proſper. th 
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fairs with which" you are overwhelmed will not 
permit me to intrude on your time. I con- 
elude with offering to your fervie my perſon 


and poſſeſſions. Happy ſhall T be if 1 can afford 


any ſuccour to your majeſty, whom I pray Hea- 


ven to conſole in granting een od wu K 
ther, and victory over his enemies. 
The letter to n Nee was in ek 
words: 2255 'F 
Very end father ind lord! 1 15 he har- 
bible cataſtrophe of the king my maſter has 
made ſo deep an impreſſion on me, I have hard- 


| I power to ſpeak. If love does not blind me, 
all the human race ought to grieve for this 


diſaſter, and princes more than others; but 
thoſe who are attached like me 11 ola incon- 
folable ! e 10 Fe 

I feel weden for the 1 but I 5 
every thing from his courage and virtues. With 
the Divine aid he ſhall deliver his father, and 
ſteer the helm of his abandoned kingdom. 1 


thought it my duty, as it was my inclina tion, 


to expreſs theſe ſentiments to him, and to you, 


my lord, who, next to him, are the moſt ſen- 


' fibly concerned in this unhappy event. Vouch- 


"ſafe to engage him to uſe with confidence what 


I have moſt freely offered. 'T he Lord £40 


on, 


en- 
ich- 
phat. 
erve 


5 „ Petranck could W "IN 10 poſſible 
| that an invincible hero, the greateſt of kings, 
ſhould be vanquiſhed by ſo inferior an enemy. 
The Viſcomtis at this time had enemies on all 
ſides, and their city was like a veſſel buffeted 


— 


by the tempeſt. For my part, ſays Petrarch, 


I am tranquil in the midſt of theſe ſtorms; 5 
and if I did not hear the roaring of the waves, 


if I did not behold others in agitation, I ſhould 
be ignorant that I was failing on a tempeſtu- 
ous ſea, and ſeated at the feet of the pilot. 

Firm without being motionleſs, I wait with- 

out fearing: no wind is contrary to me; on 
every ſhore I find a ſafe aſylum: If I dared 
compare myſelf to Cato, I ſhould ſay I am in 


the ſtate in which he was found by his ne- 


phew Brutus; uneaſy for others, but | careleſs 
about himſelf. In fact, while the city of Mi- 
lan was the theatre of war, Petrarch reviied 
ſeveral of his Italian poems. 

Soon after this he received a letter How 
Wien written by Socrates, Lelius, and Gui 
Settimo together. They all inhabited the ſume 
houſe, and lived in the greateſt union. Petrarch 


replies, I ſhould never have believed I eould 
have envied people who dwell in Babylon. Ne- 
vertheleſs, I wiſhed to be with you in your 


houſe, ſhut up from the poiſonous air of that 
Q 3 
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n city. I look upon your dwelling to 
be like the Elyſian fields in the middle of Aver- 
nus. Some time after this he received a very 
ſingular letter f. rom young Agapit Colonna, 
who had formerly been his pupil, but who 
had profited very little by his inſtructions. The 
letter was in a ſharp unpoliſhed ſtyle. He 
thanked him for the pains he had taken with 
his education; but adds, Fortune has elevated 
and overwhelmed you with benefits. Proud of 
your treaſures, and the elegance of your houſes, 
you deſpiſe a poor exile, fallen from his proſpe- 
rous ſtate, ill clothed, and worſe provided for, 
leading à miſerable life in a little houſe near 
Bologna. Lou ſly from and think no more of 
me in this poor ſitu ation. 

Petrareh Wee theſe ere. in we | 
following manner 
I am neither rich nor poor. 1 ths every 
thing that is neceſſary, and I deſire nothing 
more. It is true that my income is fomewhat 
increaſed, but my expences are increaſed in 
proportion, and I lay nothing up at the end of 
the year. You ſay you are poor: I can ſcarcely 
believe; that a perſon of your name-and merit 
can be fo. But was this the caſe, how could 
you ever think that poverty rendered you deſ- 
picable in my eyes? This is very oppoſite to 
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my charter,” Tepe no one, and have ak 
ways had 4 Angular regard for you. If 1 was 
—_— * contempt, t. it would 1 2 the 
. themſelves, but Becsbſe hey 
bring ſo many vices iy their train. ee DING 
Tour letter has aſtoniſhed me beyond ex! 
preſſion: I cannot recover my Pas and * 
look upon it as a dream. Vou cannot tlüifk 
all you wrote: you only meant to puniffi me 
for my negle& in writing to you. 1 will not 
juſtify mylelf in that Particular: IT am flat- 
tered in your chagrin on that account, and kifs 
the hand that wounds me. But you ought ts 
attribute my ſilence to my idleneſs of diſpofi- 
tion, well known to you, to my occupations, 
which increaſe every day, and to the difficulty 
of conveying my letters. I do not compre- 
hend what you mean by the magniflcence of 
my houſes: I dwell in a retired corner of Mi- 
lan: often a wanderer in the fields, I am igno- 
rant of what paſſes in the city. Adieu! And, 
if it is pofſible, be perſuaded that, whether rich. 
or poor, whether I write t6 you or keep —— 
I ſhall always be ſincerely attached to you.” 
In the beginning of the year 1357 Petract 
received a diploma ſent to him by the biſhop 
of Olmutz, chancellor of the empire, by which, 
2 4 


1 


the emperor created him count Palatinez:hw 
all the Privileges of that dignity, Which gon: 
ſiſted in creating doqtors, and lawyers, Jeg. 


mating the natural children of citizens, crowns 


ing poets, giving diſpenſations of age, &c. 


Theſe counts were ſometimes alſo ſtewards of 
the eſtates of the prince, and receivers general 

of his finances. The emperor had added to 
this dignity ſome particular privileges, and. very 


flattering encomiums. {4 1 1 % £K4N 17 


eee eee eee eee eee 
am very grateful for the ſingular favour the 


emperor, has, youchſafed me, and the abliging 
expreſſions, with which you have hejghtened 


this grace. My expectations from his  good-. 


neſs and your friendſhip are, more than ſatiſ- 


fied: but. I will, not receive any gold: be not 
diſpleaſed that I, return that on the bull by your 


friend who brought it to me. 
The diploma was enriched with a b III. 
of gold, on one ſide of which was the figure of 
the emperor ſeated on his throne, with an eagle 
and a lion; on the other, the city of Rome, 
with its temples and walls. 
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Petrarch ſuſtained a loſs ak; this a which 
he thus ſpeaks of in a letter to Lelius: An 
| Milaneſe of fourſcore, who called me his 


father, and came almoſt every day to dine with 
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or ſeal 
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man of condition; but little eee eg Ns 
character, and a lively diſpoſition : though he 
was almoſt in his ſecond childhood: His queſ- 
tions were ſo droll and uncommon, they would 
have moved a dead man to laughter. He dif- 
puted on philoſophy and religion, and had an 
inexhauſtible ſtorehouſe of arguments. He 
ſubmitted to no one but myſelf, and that 
rather from friendſhip than conviction. He 
fatigued every one with his queſtions, eſpeciallyß 
the monks. He inquired of them, at firſt ſight; 
Have you ſtudied? If they ſaid No, he ſhook 
his head, and went away without a word more: 
if they replied Ves, then he began his diſpu- 
tations, turned a queſtion on all ſides with an 
inexhauſtible volubility, and violent peals of 
laughter. I aſked him ſometimes, with an air 
of ſurpriſe, from whence he obtained his know- 
ledge, and where were all his books? ( Here, 
here !”. replied he, ** rubbing his forehead; here 
is my library : it is from hence I draw my 
knowledge. Books were only invented to aid 
the memory, and are only the ſupports of its 
weakneſs.” .' This odd aſſertion diverted us ex- - 
tremely. He ſaid nothing but what he firmly 
2 and his opinions were the joys of his 
He held in abſolute contempt the rules 


3 the armour of i 9 Homndertook 


to write a book in your name: I wiſh he had 


Hved to finiſh it; it would have been a notable 
and moſt fingular production. Three days be- 
fore his death, he came to ſeek me with a me- 
lancholy countenance. I aſked him what eon- 


eerned him: He anſwered; I am this day 
fourſcore. How many years think you remain 


for me? Pethaps twenty-five years, or there- 
abouts? Go, ſaid I to him, with a ſmile, 
be eaſy, and you may very well reach thirty.“ 
If ſo, replied he, I am content; I defire 
ee more.“ He went away, and 1 ſaw him no 


Three days after this they informed me 


28 was brought to my chureht to be interred. 
He had no fickneſs, no other difeaſe but old 
age. I regret his loſs; he loved me, called me 
father; and his fingularities amuſed me. Cha- 
racers of this ſort are neceſſ#ry to divert me 
from more ſerious and intereſting occupations. 
After having fuccoured his old age as much as 
I was able, I ſhed ſome tears on his tomb, which 
is in my church of St. Ambroſe. This un! old 
man loved and called you his fon.” | 
Petrarch had for ſome time dated in the 
letters of Lelius a ſort of confuſion. and con- 
cern. At laſt he was informed that a quarrel 


happene ane Sha * after 
having lived twenty-eight years in the ſtricteſt 
_ friendſhip. It was occafioned by one of thoſe 
buſy malicious people who are the plagues of 
ſociety. They told Lelius that Socrates fpoke 
ill of him, and had even written unkind things 
of him to Petrarch. Lelius too eaſily believed 
ſo unlikely a report. Petrarch, on this-occafion, 
wrote him a ſharp letter, in which, after having 
juſtified Socrates, he conjured him to go to his 
friend immediately, for he as perſuaded: with 
good reaſon nothing more was- neceffary to re- 
oi ſuch old friends. It is to be lamented 
this letter is not inſerted, whieh might have 
ſerved for a model to others in ſuch ſituations. 
It had all the effect that was to be expected 
from ſuch an interpoſition. Lelius could not 
read it without a deluge of tears. He went in 
a a flood of grief to Socrates, fell upon his neck, 5 
and wept. Socrates embraced him in the ten- 
dereſt manner. Thoſe who were by could hardly 
ſtand this affecting reconeiliation. Petrarch was 
ful of Joy when he was Informed of i. eee 
to congratulate them both,” 2 
In the violent heats of = year Pets 
retired to a little wang a near the river Adda, 
three miles from Milan. © The fituation,” ſays 
he, is charming, and the div e - Tris 
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5 of grammar, ſpoke incorr er and diſputed 
under the armour of net He undertook 


to write a book in your name: I. wiſh he had 


Hved to finiſſi it; it would have been a notable 
and moſt fingular production. Three days be- 
fore his death, he came to ſeek me with a me- 
lancholy countenance. I aſked him what eon - 


eerned him: He anſwered; I am this day 


fourſcore. How many years think you remain 
for me? Pethaps twenty-ſive years, or there- 
abouts? G, ſaid TI to him, with a ſmile, 
be eaſy, and you may very well reach thirty.” 
I ſo,*! rephed he, I am content; I defire 
| 0 agg He went away, and I ſaw him no 
Three days after this they informed me 
— was brought to my chureh to be interred. 
He had no fickneſs, no other difeaſe but old 
age. I regret his loſs; he loved me, called me 
father; and his fingularities amuſed me. Cha- 
racters' of this fort are neceſſary to divert me 
from more ſerious and intereſtin 8 occupations. 
After having fuccoured his old age as much as 
I was able, I ſhed ſome tears on his tomb, which 
is in my church of St. Ambroſe. This 2 old 
man loved and called you his fon,” . 
Petrarch had for ſome time pereeived in the 
letters of Lelius a ſort of confuſion. and con- 
cern. At laſt he was informed that a quarrel 
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had happened between him and Socrates, after 
having lived twenty-eight years in the ſtricteſt 
friendſhip. It was occaſioned by one of thoſe 
buſy malicious people who are the plagues of 
ſociety. They told Lelius that Socrates fpoke 
ill of him, and had even written unkind things 
of him to Petrarch. Lelius too eaſily believed 
ſo unlikely a report. Petrarch,” on this occafion, 
wrote him a ſharp letter, in which, after having 
juſtified Socrates, he conjured him to go to his 
friend immediately, for he Was perſuaded with 
good reaſon nothing more was neceffary to re- 
concile ſuch old friends. It is to be lamented 
this letter is not inſerted, whieh might have 
ſerved for a model to others in ſuch ſituations. 
It had all the effect that was to be expected 
from ſuch an interpoſition. Lelius could not 
read it without a deluge of tears. He went in 
a flood of grief to Socrates, fell upon his neck, - 
and wept. Socrates embraced him in the ten- 
dereſt manner. Thoſe who were by could hardly 
_ ſtand this affecting reconeiliation. Petrarch was 
ful of joy when he was meer OE wrote 
to congratulate them both. 9 7 +. 
In the violent heats of this" year Pata | 
retired to a little village near the river Adda, 
three miles from Milan. © The fituation,* ſays 
he, is charming, and the air very pure. It is 
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on a little elevation in the middle of a plain, 
ſurrounded on all ſides with fountains; not ra- 
pid and noiſy, as thoſe of Vaucluſe, but ſmooth 


and gentle in their motion. The courſe of 


theſe waters is ſo intermingled, that their begin- 
uings or endings cannot be diſcovered. As if 
they would imitate the dance of the een 
they ; approach, i retire, unite, and ſeparate alter- 
nately in a moſt agreeable and ſingular manner. 
After forming a ſort of labyrinth by theſe mean- 
derings, they go all together, and em ply them- 
m into the ſame reſer voir. 

John Viſcomti had choſen this ae to 
e a Caxthuſian monaſtery. Petrarch de- 
ſigned at firſt to lodge in it, and the Carthu- 
ſians conſented: but as he could not. do with- 
out horſes and attendants, he fęared that the 
noiſe, and, above all, the drunkenneſz, of, {er- 
Vvants, would giye trouble and diſtreſs in this 
holy retreat. He therefore hired a houſe in 


the neighbourhood, near enough to go there 


any hour of the day. He gave this houſe the 
name of Linterno, in memory of Scipio Afri- 
canus, whoſe country houſe was ſo called; 
and in joke tiene, he ae. it the In- 
eme F Sad en 
+1358, W hile cos" was in this — 
Went, he received a letter from his friend Set- 
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Petrarch wrote this anſw er 


1 % ˖ͤ © ou ; we 


The train of my life bas Veen ulli ce 
the frozen hand of age has extinguiſhed the 


ardour of youth, and that fatal paſſion "which 
ſo long tormented me! But what do I fay! 


It is the dew of heaven that has produced this 
bleſſed effect. Do we not every day behold, 


to the ſhame of humanity, old men plunged in 


debauchery-? What a horrid and dangerous 
ſpectacle for youth! Like a weary traveller, I 
double my fteps as T haſten to the end of my 
courſe. I read and write day and night: one 


is my refreſhment- after the other; and my la- 


bours grow continually: Novelty puſhes me 
on, obſtacles increaſe my ardour. God, who 
knows my intentions, will affiſt me, if he ſees it 
for the good of my ſoul. Labour is certain, 


ſucceſs hazardous: I feel this in common with 
| thoſe who follow the ſame painful courſe of 


life. I wiſh poſterity to know and approve 
me: if I do not ſucceed there, I ſhall be 
known in my own age, or at leaſt by my 


friends. Nothing more is neceſſary. It would 


be. even ſufficient to know my own character, 


if it was ſuch as it ought to be; but with this, 


alas! I cannot flatter myſelf. Whatever ſhall 
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be the ſucceſs of my labours, I pray that God 
will not abandon me in old age, and, above all, 
at my death. My health is ſo good, my body 
ſo ſtrong, that neither increaſe of years, ſerious 
occupations, abſtinence, nor the ſtrokes of grief, 
have been able to ſubdue this . 155 on 
which I make continual wa. ese 
As to fortune, I poſſeſs that highs edt 
which is equally diſtant from both extremes; ex- 
cept in one point, that I am more ſought after 
than I would be, or than ſuits with my repoſe. 
I am loved without being known or feen, and 
that is perhaps the reaſon of it. I have already 
paſſed an olympiad at Milan, a thing which 
neither myſelf nor my friends thought poſſible; 
ſo true it is, we ought never to ſay, here I will 
Ave, or there I will die; for we can be certain 
of nothing in this world: The 'kindnefs I have 
received at Milan, attaches me not only to its in- 
habitants, but to its houſes, land, air, and even 
its walls; not to ſpeak of my friends and ac- 
quaintance. I reſide in a very retired corner w_ 

the city towards the weſt. | 
An ancient religious cuſtom draws the peo- 
ple on Sundays to the church of St. Ambroſe, 
who is my neighbour: the reſt of the week 
this ſpot is a defert. Behold what this great 
_ faint does for his gueſt : he conſoles me by his 
1 | 


proſence ; he gives ſpiritual ſuceour to my ſoul, 
and ſaves it from diſguſt. Undet the ſhelter of 
his wings I ſee the tempeſts, and hear the noiſe 
of the waves, but they come not near to trouble 
me. When I go out to pay my duty to my 
maſter, or for ſome other bufinels, (which rarely 
happens, ) 1 ſalute every one on n gbt fide 


and on the left, by a fimple motion of my head, 


without ſtopping or ſpeaking to any. My in- 
creaſe of fortune has made no alteration in my 
diet or ſteep, which you know was always flen- 
der; on the contraxy, ' I retrench ſtill, and ſhall 
ſoon have nothing more to diminiſh. I am only 

in bed while I fleep, except I am ſiek. It ap- 
pears to me that ſleep ſo ſtrongly reſembles 
death, and the bed our tomb, that the idea 

gives me a diſguſt to my bed, from which I rife 
the moment I awake, and go into my library. 
I generally, do this in the middle of the night, 
except when the nights are at the ſhorteſt. _ 
| grant to Nature only what the commands 
imperiouſly, and which it is not gen to re- 
tuſe her. | 

© I am always fond of ſolitude and filence ; 

but when I am with my friends, I am diſpoſed 
to converſe a great deal: this happens, perhaps, 
becauſe I ſee them feldom ; and I would com- 


penſate for the filence of a year by the prate 
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of a day; and when my n depart I be- 
come dumb again. 


Nothing is ſo e as to N with 


many, or with one whom we do not love, and 
who is not converſant with the ſame ſubjects 
as ourſelves. I reſemble thoſe people of whom 
Seneca ſpeaks, who take life in detail rather 
than in the groſs. I have taken a houſe at a 
league from Milan, to ſhelter me from the 
heats, in a fine clear air, where I am till more 
at liberty than in the town. Here my table is 
. abundantly ſupplied ; the peaſants are. ambi- 
tious which ſhall bring me moſt fruits, ' fiſh, 
ducks, and all ſorts of wild fowl. There is in 
my neighbourhood. a fine monaſtery of the 
Carthufians, newly founded, where I can enjoy, 
at all hours of the day, the pure and delightful 
' pleaſures of religion. The gates are always 
open to me; a privilege few people poſſeſs : but 
we ſhould take care not to give trouble to 
others in ſeeking our own convenience, and 
this prevented my lodging there. It appears 
to me, that it is here we moſt frequently fail in 


delicacy ; and it is becauſe we are more occu- 


pied with ourſelves than ſolicitous for our fel- 
_, low-creatures. . In this happy retreat I with 


for nothing but my old friends. I was rich in 


many ſuch formerly, but death and abſence 
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have diminiſhed theſe Ts and they are 
only to be regained 1 in imagination. Your ſo- 
ciety, and that of dert tes, I long flattered 
| myſelf: with obtaining. :,If. you. perſiſt in your 
rigour, I. muſt draw all the conſolation I chn 
from wy. pious monks..; Their converſation. is 
neither bright nor wiſe, but it is innocent and 
5 holy. Their repaſts are not inviting; but there 
is a perfect freedom in their company; and their 
prayers will be my great wens both. i in life 
and at death. 1% 5 to OT 

Solomon has told us that liches fa bing 

ſites. 4 have never obtained ſo much of them 

as to experience this truth. The little gold I 
haye paſſes; through my fingers, and my coffer 
is rather à paſſage than dyelling-place' for it. 
I know that. it is made to ſolace the wants, 
and not to nouriſh the paſſions, of men. In 
this view it was originally ſought from the 
mines, purified, ſtruck, and ſtamped. He who 
expends it properly is its maſter ; he who lays 
it up, its keeper; he who loves it, a fool; he 
who fears it, a ſlave ; he who adores it, an ido- 
later : the truly wiſe man is he who deſpiſes it. 
You wiſh to hear news of our young man; I 
dont know what to ſay about him; his man- 
ners are gentle, and the bloſſoms of his youth 
promiſe fruit; of what ſort it will be I cannot 2 
YOL. Il. R ; 
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yet gueſs; but I think I can flatter myſelf he 


will be an honeſt man. I know he has under- 
ſtanding : but of what uſe is underſtanding if 
not cultivated by ftudy ? He flies from a book 
as he would fly from the face of a ferpent. 
If his diſpoſition pleaſes me, I fee with 

grief that idleneſs will reduce it to nothing. 
Prayers, carefles, menaces, and pains, all have 
been tried by me without ſucceſs : nature has 
always ſurmounted my endeavours. I have 
nothing, however, to reproach myſelf with; 


and I will be ſatisfied if, as I hope, he turns 


out a good man. The glory that letters be- 


ſtow is, no doubt, greatly deſirable ; but it is 


difficult to acquire: it is more eaſy to live a 
life of virtue than a life of fame. We pardon 
a man if he is not wiſe, but we never forgive 
him if he is defective in goodneſs; and The- 
miſtocles ſaid, he loved the man much better 
who was without letters, than letters without 
the man. 
This year the Viſcomtis laid FIT to Pavia. 
There was in this city a man of ſingular cha- 
rater, who was called James Boſſalaro: his 
father was a trunk-maker. He early aban- 
doned the world, to live in a deſert the life of a 
hermit, and afterwards took the habit of the 
order of St. Auguſtine, and acquired great re- 


putation for W and er nothing was 
talked of at Pavia but the eloquence of brother 
James. Encouraged by theſe attentions, he 
declaimed with vehemence againſt uſury, mo- 
nopolies, and the ornaments of dreſs; and the 
effect of his preaching was a thorough reforma- 
tion. Uſurers were no more ſeen at Pavia; 
and even the ladies renounced their finery. 
After this he began to attack tyranny and ty- 
rants, and exhorted the Pavians to. eſtabliſh a 
republican government. The people liſtened - 
to him greedily, complied with all his regula- 
tions, and gave him ſixty men for his guard; 
ſo that the lords of Beccaria, then goyernors of 
Pavia, did not dare to oppoſe him ; and he be- 
came maſter, in fa&, though math any 
change of his monaſtic life, and his commands 
were conſidered as bleflings. * The ſermons of 
a little monk,” ſays Villani, * did all this. 

Petrarch wrote a letter to brother James, re- 
preſenting to him how ill war ſuited the habit 
of a monk ; and that it was incumbent on him 
to promote peace, rather than ſow the flames 
of diſcord : but it made no impreſſion on him. 
When the Viſcomtis laid fiege to Pavia, the 
citizens we preſſed by famine, and began to 
be diſcouraged. Brother James never ceaſed 
to animate them by his preachings, and with 
ES 
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An erdphietic tons announced victory. One day 
their money failing, he ſpoke with ſo much 
force againſt luxury, that the ladies brought 
him mei jewels and rich habits, and the men 
all the gold and filver they poſſeſſed. He got 
the former ſold at Venice, and obtained a con- 
fiderable ſum for them, which ſerved to ſup- 


port them for ſome time: but they were at laſt 


obliged to capitulate. Brother James treated 
with Galeas, who ſhewed him the utmoſt re- 
ſpect, and granted all his demands. After 


having concerted with him the neceſſary regu- 


lations, he brought him to Milan, where, as 
ſoon as he arrived, he delivered him up to the 
monks of his order, by whom brother James 
was ſhut up in a ſtrong priſon, with very little 


light, ſays Villani, and a great many wants; 


where, no doubt, he repented he had not follow- 
ed the good advice of Petrarch. 
The year 1358 was almoſt wholly employed 
by Petrarch in his treatiſe on the remedies of 
good and bad fortune. It is dedicated to his 
friend Azon de Correge, whoſe paſt life and 
preſent ſituation occaſioned him to undertake 
this works © In his dedication he deſcribes it as 
follows : © 
"OY When T conſider the inſtability of human 
affairs, and the variations of fortune, I find. 


1an 
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nothing more uncertain or reſtleſs than the life 
of man. Nature has given to animals an ex- 


cellent end under diſaſters, which is the 
ignorance of them. We ſeem better treated in 
intelligence, foreſight, and memory. No doubt, 


theſe are admirable preſents; but they often 
annoy more than they aſſiſt us. A prey to un- 


uſeful or diſtreſſing cares, we are tormented by 


the prefent, the paſt, and the future; and, as 
if we feared we ſhould not be miſerable enough, 


we join to the evil we ſuffer the remembrance 
of a former diſtreſs, and the apprehenſion 'of 
ſome future calamity.” This is the Cerberus with 
three heads we combat without: ceaſing. - Our 
life might be gay and happy if we would: but 
we eagerly ſeek ſubjects of affliction to render 
it irkſome and melancholy. We paſs the firſt 
years of this life in the ſhades of ignorance; the 
ſucceeding ones in pain and labour, the latter 
part in grief and remorſe, and the whole in er- | 
ror: nor do we ſuffer ourſelves to N 
bright day without a cloud. 
Let us examine this matter with act, 
and we ſhall agree that our diſtreſſes chiefly 
ariſe from ourſelves. It is virtue alone which 
can render us ſuperior to fortune: we quit her 
ſtandard, and the combat is no longer equal. 
Fortune mocks us; "ihe turns us on her wheel; 
"20 } 
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the chiles and abaſes us at her pleaſure, but 
her power is founded on our weakneſs. This 
is an old rooted evil, but it is not incurable: 
there is nothing a firm and elevated mind can- 
not accompliſh. The diſcourſe of the wiſe, and 
the ſtudy of good books, are the beſt remedies 
I know of; but to theſe we muſt” join the con» 
ſent of the ſoul, without which the beſt: advice 

vill be uſeleſs. What gratitude do we not owe 
to thoſe great men who, though dead many 
ages before us, live with us by their works, diſ- 
courſe with us, are our maſters and guides, and 
ſerve us as pilots in the navigation of life, where 
our veſſel is agitated without ceaſing by the 
ſtorms of our paſſions! It is here that true 
philoſophy brings us to a ſafe port, by a ſure 
and eaſy paſſage; not like that of the ſchools, 
which raiſing us on its airy and deceitful wings, 
and cauſing us to hover on the clouds of frivo- 
lous diſpute, let us fall without any light or 
inſtruction in the ſame place where ſhe took 
us up. 

Dear friend, I do not attempt to exhort 
vou to the ſtudy I judge ſo important. Nature 
has given you a taſte for all knowledge, but 
3 has denied you the leiſure to acquire 

yet, whenever you could ſteal a moment 
from public affairs, you ſought the converſa- 
| | 13 
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tion of wiſe men; and I. have remarked that 
your memory often ſerved you inſtead of books. 
It is therefore unneceſſary to invite you to do 
what you have always done; but, as we cannot 
retain all we hear or read, it may be uſeful to 
furniſh your mind with ſome maxims that 
may beſt ſerve to arm you againſt the aſſaults 
of misfortune. | The vulgar, and even philoſo- 
phers, have decided, that adverſe fortune was 
moſt difficult to ſuſtain. For my own part, I am 
of a different, opinion, and believe it more eaſy 
to ſupport adverſity than proſperity ; and that 
fortune is more treacherous and dangerous when 
ſhe careſſes than when ſhe diſmays. Experi- 
ence has taught me this, not books or argu- 
ments. I have ſeen many perſons ſuſtain great 
loſſes, poverty, exile, tortures, death, and even 
diſorders that were. worſe than death, with 
courage ; but I have ſeen none whoſe heads 
have not been turned by power, riches, and 
| honours. . How often have we beheld thoſe 
overthrown by good fortune who could never 
be thaken by bad! This made me with to 
learn how to ſupport a great fortune. You 
know the thort time this work has taken; 11 
have been leſs attentive to what might ſhine, 
than to what might be uſeful on this ſubject. 
Truth and virtue are the wealth of all men, 
R 4 
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and ſhall I not diſcourſe of theſe with my dear 


portable box, a friendly antidote againſt the 


poiſon of good and bad fortune. The one re- 
quires a rein to repreſs the ſallies of a tranſport- 


ed ſoul; the other a conſolation, to "__ the 


halo and afflicted ſpirit.” _ - 
* Nature. gave you, my friend, the heart of a 
king; but ſhe gave you. not a kingdom, of 


which therefore fortune could not deprive you. 


But I doubt whether our age can furniſh an 
example of worſe or better treatment from her 
than yourſelf. In the firſt part of your life you was 
bleſt with an admirable; conſtitution; and aſto- 
niſhing health and vigour: ſome years after 
we beheld. you thrice abandoned by the phy- 
ſicians, who deſpaired of your life. The hea- 
venly Phyſician, who was: your ſole refource, 
reſtored your health, but not your former 
ſtrength. You were then called iron-footed, 
for your ſingular force and agility ; you.are now 
bent, and lean upon the. ſhoulders of thoſe 


whom you formerly ſupported. Your. country 
beheld you one day its governor, the next an 


exile. - Princes diſputed for your friendſhip, and 


afterwards conſpired your ruin. Vdu loſt by 


death the greateſt part of your friends; the 
reſt, according to cuſtom, deſerted you in cala- 


at 
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mity. To: "theſe misfortunes was added a vio- 
lent diſeaſe, which attacked yo When an | 
were deſtitute'of all ſuccours, at a diſtance from 
your country and family, in a ſtrange land, in- 
veſted by the troops of your enemies; ſo that 
thoſe two or three friends whom fortune had 
left you, could not come near to relieve Ou. 
In a word, you have experienced every hard- 
ſhip but impriſonment and death. But what 
do I ſay ? you have felt all the horrors of the 
former, when your faithful wife and children 
vere ſhut up by your enemies; and even deatli 
followed you, and took one of thoſe children, 
for whoſe loſs _ wenn ee have ſacri- „ 
ficed your own. : 
In you Mag vu "Ra the Sly of . 
Pompey and Marius: but you were neither ar- 
rogant in proſperity, as the one, nor diſcouraged 
in adverſity, as the other. You have ſupported | 
both in a manner that has made you loved by 
your friends, and admired by your enemies. 
There is a peculiar charm in the ſerene and 
tranquil air of virtue, which enlightens all 
around it, in the midſt of the därkeſt ſcenes 
and the greateſt calamities. My ancient friend- 
hip for you has cauſed me to quit every thing; 
to perform a work, in which, as in a glaſs, you 
may adjuſt and prepare your ſoul for all events; 
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and be able to ſay, as Eneas did to the Sybil, 
Nothing of this is new to me; I have foreſeen 
and am prepared for it all.” I am ſenſible that 
in the diſorders of the mind, as well as thoſe 
of the body, diſcourſes are not thought the 
moſt efficacious remedies; but I am perſuad- 
ed alſo that the malady of the ſoul ought to be 
cured by - ſpiritual applications. If we ſee a 
friend in diſtreſs, and give him all the conſo- 
lation we are able, we perform the duties of 
friendfhip, which pays more attention to the 
diſpoſition of the heart than the value of the 
gift. A ſmall: preſent may be the teſtimony 
of a great love. There is no good I do not 
wiſh you; aud this is all I can offer toward it. 
J wiſh this little treatiſe may be of uſe to you. 
If it ſhould not anſwer my hopes, I ſhall, how- 
ever, be'fecure of pardon from your friendſhip. 
It - preſents you with the four great paſſions, 
Hope and Joy, the daughters of Proſperity ; Fear 
and Grief, the offspring of Adverſity ; who at- 
tack the ſoul, and lance at it all their arrows. 
Reaſon. commands in the citadel to repulſe 
them: your penetration will Winden perceive 
which fide will obtain the victory.“ 
This treatiſe of Petrarch's made a great noiſe; 
che moment it appeared every one was eager 
to obtain it. It is full of genius, erudition, 


He 
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and true philoſophy, and enlivened by a thou- 
ſand examples from ancient and from modern 


hiſtory. We muſt add, in juſtice to Petrarch, 


that the misfortunes of Azon de Correge never 


leſſened his friendſhip for him to his death: The 
courſe of his ſufferings and exile is not very cer- 
tain. Three of his ſervants were hanged; and 
he only ſaved his life by retiring to Ferrara; and 
at laſt went to we a to n with _y eee 
of his wife. 

In June, 1358, a peace was Stu 1 
tween the Gonzaguas, lords of Mantua, and the 


Viſcomtis, to which Petrarch, by his influence, 
greatly contributed. One of the articles of it 
was, that Ugolin Gonzagua ſhould eſpouſe Ca- 
tharine Vifcomti, the daughter of Matthew 


Viſcomti. The marriage was celebrated at 


Milan with great magnificence. At the ſame 


time Barnabas had a child baptiſed. The feaſts 
on theſe occaſions laſted: ſeveral days, with 
games and tournaments, wid all kinds wy re- 


joicings. 
: Petrae was à great Ra? of the ane 


Linterno. The Carthuſians, with whom he 
ſpent much of his time, talked of nothing but 
the ſanctity and virtues of their general. This 
was John Birel, whom the cardinals would 
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have nach pope after the death of Clement, if 


the cardinal de Taillerand had not oppoſed it. 
Petrarch was preſſed by theſe monks to write to 
John Birel, as the prior of the Carthuſians at 
Milan was going to a general chapter held in 
the great monaſtery of that order. His letter 
is dated, From the monaſtery of the {arthur 
fans at Milan, where I dwell.” 7 

Pull of aſtoniſhment and a. I 
ſpeak to you as I would ſpeak to Jeſus Chriſt 
Himſelf, who, no doubt, dwells in your heart: 
for the heart of the juſt, is it not the temple of 
God? They ſay you are an angel, and that 
vou lead the life an angel would do if he was 
on earth. For my part, I behold you as a ſtar 
which riſes from the monaſtery. of the Car- 
thuſians to enlighten a ſinful world, as we ſee 
the morning ſun riſe from the eaſtern moun- 
tain. to illuminate the world. How happy are 
you! How miſerable am T! While J am ſtrug- 
gling with the tempeſtuous waves of time, 


in continual view of the death I dread, you 


are arrived ſafe in port, and, ſo to ſpeak, en- 
tered into the porch of paradiſe, with the hope, 
or rather the nenne, of a bleſſed and endleſs 
TT. . | 

Alfter bel hing the. neos of his prayer 
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that God would inſpire his mind with unfeigned 
charity, perfect piety, and I a,” he 
finiſhes his letter thus : 18 
From whence can my einn ariſe Fe 
a man I have never ſeen? It is not my merit 
which gives it, but my. love for you and your 
pious flock. It is the idea of your piety which 
makes me hope an eaſy acceſs to your favour. 
We ſometimes love thoſe the beſt we do not 
perſonally behold. Sinner as I am, I ſee you 
in Jeſus Chriſt, who views us all, and whom 
we behold in all things. I would, however, 
that my eyes alſo rejoiced in this ſight; and, 
though I daily hear of your pious words, that 
my ears could enjoy them from your own 
mouth. In fine, though I embrace you ten- 
derly with my ſoul, I with to enfold you in my 
arms, and kiſs - that hand I revere, that hand 


conſecrated to God. I know you better than 


you imagine, Placed on a ſacred elevation, 
your virtue makes you known of many with _ 
whom you are not acquainted. To this is joined 
that precious pledge I have confided to your 


Care, that only brother enrolled in the militia 


of Jeſus Chriſt, under the banners of your pro- 
tection. Of all the gifts I have received from 
nature or fortune, none is ſo dear to me as he 
is, I know that you love him as your ſon. 
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Vou have taken him from me. I am conſoled. 
I rejoice, nay, I glory, in a brother worthy to 
ſerve Jeſus Chriſt in your holy family. This has 


' inſpired me with confidence towards you. The 


prior of the Carthuſians at Milan, who will 
preſent you with my letter and my homage, 
will confirm my affectionate ſen timents for you 
and your order. 1 

John Birel, in his anſwer to Potendch, repri- 
mands him ſeverely for the praiſes he had given 
him ; ſaying, that it was not right to praiſe any 
one to their face. He exhorts Petrarch to em- 
ploy the great talents God had given him in 
works on morals and devotion; and, in particu- 
lar, defired he would write a treatiſe on the 
dignity of human nature, which pope Innocent 
III. had promiſed to the world when he publiſh- 
ed his treatiſe on the miſery of man. 
Petrarch, after juſtifying himſelf for the 
praiſes he had beſtowed by the examples of the 
_ greateſt ſaints, Auguſtin, Jerome, Ambroſe, 
&c. ſays, I could make you the ſame re- 
proaches with much better foundation. I nei- 
ther claim nor merit the praiſes you have be- 
ſtowed on my genius. You deſire me to make 
good the promiſes of others, who have not 
time to fulfil my own. Perhaps alſo it was a 
ſabje& too difficult for the great pope, aud 
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what then will it be for me? Innocent III. was 
one of the wiſeſt men of his age, and did ho- 
nour to the holy fee. He knew that human 
miſery was an extenfive, and human mA o 
ſhort and delicate ſubject. 

Jam engaged in a treatiſe on eee 
of good and bad fortune, in which I try to 
ſuppreſs or extirpate, if poſſible, the paſſions of 
the foul. I was in the chapter of grief and mi- 
ſery when I received your letter. I apprehend - 
that the malady of the ſoul called grief, can only 
be cured by the ſuhject of joy we are furniſhed 
with from the dignity of human nature. One 
would have imagined you knew what I was 
about when you wrote, and that you meant your 
letter as a ſpur : it is certain I am animated by 
it. The honour of your notice, and the plea- 
{ure of obeying your commands, ſhall inſpire me 
with courage; and if I cannot treat the ſubject 
in particular as you deſire, you will accept it as 
conſidered more generally 1 in the treatiſe I have 
mentioned.“ 

The correſpondence of Petrarch with J ohn 
Birel was ſhort. This general of the Carthu- 
hans died ſoon after with the higheſt . 
for his piety and good works. 

Petrarch had an inflammation in his 
while he was at Linterno, occaſioned by a large 
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volume of Cicero's epiſtles falling on it as he 


was reaching it down, and this happened more 


than once. © I could not help, ſays he, * aſk- 


ing Cicero, with a ſmile, Why do you ſtrike 
the man who loves you ſo much ?* His leg 
was ſo bad through negleR, that advice was ſent 
for, and the phyſicians thought it muſt be cut 
off; but by reſt and fomentations he recovered. 
© It is ſingular, adds Petrarch, that from my 
childhood the accidents I have met with have 
always choſen this leg; which have made one of 
my ſervants call it pleaſantly, 'The leg of ill for- 
tune. In reality, theſe are motives to believe in 
fate ; and why not, if oy ons word \ we under 
ane providence?” | 
As ſoon as he e l Petrarch took 2 
little journey to Bergamo, eight leagues from 
Milan. The occaſion of it was this. There 
was in that city a goldſmith of excellent {kill 
in his trade: he was born with a lively genius 
and would have made a great progreſs in let- 
ters, if he had applied to them early; but he 
was ſomewhat advanced in life when this hu- 
mour took hold of him. It ſoon abſorbed his 
whole attention, and cauſed him to neglect his 
trade. Struck with the renown of Petrarch, 
he was determined, whatever it coſt him, to 
become acquainted with ſo great a man, and 
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to merit TI eſteem. He tried Sven] methods 
to introduce himſelf, and at laſt ſucceeded. 

It would have been barbarous, ſays Petrarch, 
to have refuſed him what coſt me ſo little, 
and delighted. him ſo much.“ The favourable 
reception that-Petrarch gave him quite turned 
his head: his joy was expreſſed in his counte- 
nance, gait, and geſtures. He ſpent a great 
part of his fortune in having the name and arms 
of Petrarch either chaſed, carved, or inlaid, 

upon every thing in his houſe ; and, at a great 
expence, he got all his writings copied: for Pe- 
trarch had given to his ardent entreaties what 
he had denied the greateſt princes. By de- 
grees he entirely changed his character and 
manner of life, and abandoned his Wn which 
was a very profitable one. 

Petrarch - repeatedly told him it was too late 
to devote himſelf 'to ſtudy, and that he ought 
on no account to quit his buſineſs, Obedient 
to his advice on every other ſubje&, and liſten- 
ing to him as an oracle, he would not be per- 
ſuaded in this matter to alter his reſolution, 
but ſhut up his ſhop, and ſpent all his time in 
the ſchools of the ane in Wehe that "oily 
abounded. 

He was paſſionately e that Potraroh 
mould viſit him at. Bergamo. One day only, 
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ſaid he, © would he honour my houſe. with his 
preſence, it would be my glory and felicity for 
ages. | Petrarch kept him in ſuſpenſe for ſome 
years; but at laſt, moved with his earneſt ſup- 
plications, and the pleaſure he felt in beſtow- 
ing happineſs, he went to Bergamo; though 
ſome of his friends were againſt it, and thought 
it would be demeaning himſelf.  'The jeweller, 
whoſe name was Henry Copra, came to fetch 
him; and, that he might be amuſed upon the 
road, he brought with him ſome men of genius, 
whoſe: converſation might be agreeable to him. 
Some of Petrarch's friends followed, curious to 
obſerve the event of this ſingular viſit. When 
they came to Bergamo, the governor, com- 
manding officer, and principal people of the 
city, came out to meet Petrarch, and rendered 
him the greateſt honours. They would have 
lodged him in the city hotel, or ſome palace. 
The goldſmith was terrified leſt he ſhould not 
be preferred. But he was unjuſt to Petrarch, 
who was faithful to his promiſe, and went, 
with the friends who followed him, to his 
houſe. He had made vaſt preparations: the 
honſe: was magnificently decorated, the cham- 
ber deſtined to Petrarch hung with purple, the 
Bed gilt, and the banquet was a royal one. 
His. library was more like a ſcholar's devoted 
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to letters, than a tradeſman 8, . d ſpent 
his life in a ſhop, + + | 
Petrarch went: away as monk. ons ſatiated 
with honours and good things. Never was a 
hoſt ſo delighted with his gueſt : his joy was ſo. 
immoderate, that his relations feared. he would 
fall ſick, or turn fool. The governor, and a 
great train, accompanied Petrarch much furs 
ther than he defired. The goldſmith would 
not quit him, and they were. SI at laſt to 
torce him away, 4 FM 
Petrarch arrived that 1 at 3 
where he paſſed the reſt of the autumn of 1358. 
He had a letter from Lelius, in which he ins 
forms him that the office of apoſtolic ſecretary 
was conferred on Zanobi de Strata, but had 
been ſolicited for him by his friends. Petrarch, 
after repeating what he Rnd ſo often 1 on this 
ſubject, adds, 174 
It gives me pleaſure Zanobi. 5 this ems 
ployment: I love and am ſure of being bes 
loved by him. Among ſo many enemies of 
God and man, we ſhall at leaſt have one friend 
in that court. But I lament the loſs of the 
Muſes, and I pity his fate. In accepting this 
office, he has had more regard to riches than 
reputation, life, or repoſe. It was not. long 
8 2 „ 
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ago he joked me in a friendly manner for choof. 
ing a turbulent and noiſy city for my Helicon. 


He was ignorant of the free, retired, and tran- 
quil life J lead at Milan. He diſapproved alſo 
of my fituation in Provence, fuppoſing it im- 


poffible for any one to be happy on that ſide 


the Alps. Nevertheleſs, at Vaucluſe, if, re- 


ſpecting my body and my errors, I led the life 


of a man, with reſpect to the peace of my 
mind, I led the life of an angel. When Za- 


nobi talked in this manner, he did not foreſee 


he ſhould ſoon be an exile from Italy, and an 


inhabitant of the Babylonian Parnaſſus. If I 


know him, he will often regret his country, 
and the leiſure he enjoyed at Naples, and will 
envy the freedom J poſſeſs at Milan. He will 
be richer, no doubt; but he will be le 


happy.” 


1359. It was moſt ſevere weather when 
Petrarch wrote this letter; his ink was frozen, 


dis hand benumbed. It ſnowed violently : ſo 


great a quantity had never been ſent between 
the Alps and the Appennine. Many villages 
and houſes in the country ſuffered extremely. 
At Bologna the ſnow lay ſixty feet deep; and 
they made a vault under it, where the young 


people had feaſts and diverſions. Villani, and 


other hiſtorians, ſpeak of this ſnow, which fell 
in February, as exceedin 8 what n been TO 


in the memory of man. — 


Petrarch's ſon was at this time at Avignon. 
Simonides, who was there alſo, after ſpeaking' 
of their common friends, Lelius, Socrates, &c. 


with all the warmth of friendſhip, talks to 


him of his ſon, whom he calls John Petrarch. 
He hardly ever leaves me, ſays he. He 
amuſes me by his converſation, and teaches 
me many things. I find him gentle and mo- 
deſt; a good ſign in a young man, if we may 
believe Seneca. I conjure you not to give ear 


too lightly to what may be ſaid againſt him: 


Either I am much deceived, or you will ſee 
him one day almoſt ſuch as you with him to 
be.. We are not told why Petrarch's ſon 
went to reſide at Avignon, or what he Lag done 
to incur his father's diſpleaſure.” 

Petrarch had a viſit this year from his friend 
Boccace. United by the ſame genius and dif- 
poſition, they wrote often, and had a tender 
regard for each other. They had been but 
little together before, and this reunion con- 
firmed their friendſhip. Boccace called Pe- 
trarch his maſter, and expreſſed great obliga- 
tions to him for the knowledge he had com- 
municated to him. His character had been 
8 3 
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difipated and libertine; and he confeſſes that 
to Petrarch he owed the converſion of his 
heart. His Decameron, which he wrote in 
1348, is a proof of the freedom of his ſenti- 
ments in the early part of his life. He was 
about forty- five years old when he came to 
Milan. Petrarch convinced him it was ſhame- 
ful at his age to loſe his time among women; 
that he ought to employ himſelf in more ſerious 
purſuits, and turn his ſolicitude towards Heaven, 
inſtead of fixing it upon the earth. His ec- 
logues, like ole of mee are e and 
wie) SHO 
After paſſing hens tines at Milan; bie affain 
obliged him to return to Florence in the be- 
ginning of April. The weather was ſtormy, 
and the waters out. Petrarch begged he would 
write to him as ſoon as he had paſſed the Po, 
and the other rivers, which he did. 
Petrarch writing to men, een thus of 
ho e . 8 
We have paſſed our + days delightfully but 
2 ſlided too faſt away. We only wanted 
you to complete our ſociety. I could not be 
eaſy at my friend's ſetting out in ſuch bad wea- 
ther, till J learned he had paſſed ſafely the king 
_of rivers: he has only after this to croſs the 
Appennine, that father of the mountains. This 
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fiend knows all my thoughts, and-will sive you 
a faithful account of my tranſactions.. 
Simonides anſwered. Petrarceh from Ho- 
rence: Be at peace; our dear Boccace has 
paſſed the king of rivers and the father of 
mountains, and in enen good 
health. za ch ria: in oat [78 85 

Soon af ter. his a. at ee. N 
ſent Petrarch a fine copy of | Dante's poem, 
which he had taken the pains. to copy; and he 
apologiſes for the praiſes he gives him, by 
laying he was his firſt maſter, the firſt light 
which illuminated his mind. It was generally 
thought Petrarch was jealous. of Dante, becauſa 
he had nb copy of his works.  Petrarch was 
concerned that Boccace ſhould. adopt this ** 
nion, and wrote to him as follows; |. : 

The praiſes you have given to Dante are 
well founded, worthy both of him and you; 
and much more flattering than thoſe applauſes 
of the vulgar, which diſturb the n of his 
manes. 

If we owe aki to the fathers, of our $f 
dy, how much more are we indebteg to thoſe 
who have formed our mind! I unite. with you 
in praiſing this great poet, whoſe ſtyle is vulgar, 
but whoſe ſentiments are noble and beautiful. 
am only, diſpleaſed that vou know me ſo 
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of all the plagues of the ſoul, T am the leaſt 
aſſaulted by envy. My father was ſtrictly 
united with Dante, and the ſame ill fortune 
purſued both them. Neither injuſtice, exile, nor 
poverty, neither the love of his wife or children, 
could take this poet from his ſtudies, though 
they required filence and repoſe: for this I can 
never enough admire him. I ſee many reaſons 
for loving, but none for hating or deſpiſing him. 
His genius, ſentiment, and humour, excellent 
in their kind, place him very far above con- 
tempt. I feared when young to read writers 
in the ſame language, leſt by hazard I ſhould 
copy their ſentiments or manner. I have al- 
ways avoided with care every kind of imita- 
tion; and if it has happened, it has been by ac- 
cident : this was the reaſon I did not read 
Dante then, though I admire him ſincerely 
now; and was I envious, it muſt be of the 
living; for death is the tomb of envy as well 
as of hatred. All that I can be reproached for 
is, that I have ſaid, he ſucceeded beſt in the 
vulgar tongue, both in verſe and proſe : that 
he riſes higher, and pleaſes moſt, in this, you, 
will agree with 'me; and what author is there 
who has ſucceeded equally in every ſtyle? 
This was not even granted to Cicero, 8 Virgil, 
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Salluſt, or Plato, when eloquenee,” now dead, 
was at its height. It is ſufficient for a man to 


excel in one ſpecies of writing. I had this 


upon my mind, and I am 1 o6nlvled; now Un 
have expreſſed it to you.“ Bs ip 

In May, 1359, Petrarch eve a letter FINS 
the empreſs Ann, to inform him of the birth of 
a aui and the joy this event had given 
her. She had been mien five Phew: er 
any children. | Gb 

Petrarch, in his Sth MEWS 1 Sattels 
for the great honour ſhe had done him; and 
enumerates the illuſtrious women whoſe virtues, 
courage, and ien actions, 'Lave beg x 
ſuch juſt end eee ply; Hat 

Petrarch being inwemel ie friend" hs 
biſhop of Cavaillon was returned from Ger- 
many to his dioceſe, after he had been in qua- 
lity of nuncio to the pope, wrote to congra- 
tulate him on his arrival; and ſays, I dread 


more than death thoſe long and dangerous 


journies you take ſo often; it is time for you 
to repoſe yourſelf. I cannot expreſs tlie ardent 
deſire I have to behold you again; it is now 
ſeven years that we have been ſeparated. I 
was in my youth abſorbed in love; in age I am 
wrapped up in my friends; chilled in one pe- 
riod, and warmed in the other. I refign what 
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loved. At the moment when vou leaſt think 
of it, you will perhaps ſee me in your library. 
On the banks of my river, or in my cave, I wait 
for my Socrates, or rather your Socrates... Love 
him, treat him as your dear child, as yon have 
always vented me, and never forges» Your ſer- 
want.. 0 e 
Some W e 8 1 — 
Petrarch wrote to encourage him, t. invite 


him to Milan. I know, ſays he, you with 


to ſee me. Never have we been ſo long ſepa · 
rated. Nothing, indeed, can divide ſouls united 
by virtue and the faith of Jeſus Chriſt. But, 


after all, there is nothing like the preſence of 


a beloved friend. Come; you are expected and 
longed for. You will find friends unknown to 
you, and a reputation. Your. ſociety will in- 
ereaſe, and - not--diminiſh. ' Come, the way is 
ſhort; let nothing ſtop you. Either you muſi 
fix with me, or I muſt come to you. Vour jour- 
ney vill not be unuſeful : you will ſee me; you 
will fee Italy. The Alps, which ſeparate you at 
preſent from your friend, will ſerve you as a bar- 
rier againſt te vinus- nn mn n 
Fr peace. N (311 

-- Socrates. aid not eee eue e He 
ene Feümsch above all men. He deteſted 
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Avignon, and - wiſhed: to ſee Italy; but he 
could not reſolve to quit France, and run the 
hazard of n. has en in a Taba coun- . 


try. 8 * 


When Petrarols 0d e 1 a 
met with an accident in his houſe at Milan, 
which diſtreſſed him very much. When he aroſe 
one morning, he found he had been robbed of 


all but his books. As he perceived it was'a do- 


meſtic robbery, he could ſuſpe& none but his 
ſon John, who was returned from Avignon, 
and his ſervants, - He was become extremely 
libertine ;- and it was the neceſſities his de- 
bauched life reduced him to that had brought 
him to this action. He fought every day with 
his father's ſervants; and Petrarch couldnot keep 
either him or them within any bounds; ſo that 
he loſt all patienee, and turned them all out of 
his houſe. His ſon begged to be received again; 
but Petrarch would not for ſome time eonſent 


to it. This event had occafioned him to quit 


his retired houſe at St. Ambroſe, in which he 
did not think himſelf in ſafety ; and he took 
a ſmall manſion in the middle of the city, where 
he remained but a ſhort time. His love of ſoli- 
tude and repoſe ſoon induced him to ſeek a 
more retired habitation; and he found one in the 
monaſtery of St. Simplicien, ſitugted-out of the 
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walls. I have here, ſays he, a long covered 
walk, ſeparated from the fields by a. narrow 
woody path, from whence I can go round the 
city without meeting any one: for ſuch is the 
ſolitude of this place, that you ſeem to be in the 
middle of a wood, if the view of the city in ſome 
parts, and the noiſe we ſometimes beam, | a not 
remind us we are near it.! 

Petrarch aſked one of the make for a a life of 
$t. Simplicien. He brought me a book,” ſays 
he, © which the author had compiled from the 
Confeſſions of St. Auguſtine, but in a very flat 
and injudicious manner. I threw it aſide in 
anger; but it brought to my mind a good 
ſaying, The glory of ſaints depends not upon 
the eloquence of biographers. Thoſe ſaints 
want not the pen of mortals who are written 
in the book of life. But, if we fuppoſe a good 
writer capable of the work, who wiſhes to 
animate the living rather than honour the 
dead, where will he meet with facts, if we find 
none in the houſe of the ſaint himſelf? It 
is only from the teſtimony of St. Auguſtine we 
learn that Simplicien was all his life a faithful 
ſervant of God, well verſed in the duties of an 
evangelical life; that he contributed to his 
converſion, and was. choſen to ſucceed St. 
Ambroſe by the direction of that great faint. 
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This is all I could diſcover of wy facred Hoff. 
God knows the reſt.” 

A phyſician, called Albin de Canobio, who 
was fond of Petrarch, wrote to invite him to 
his country houſe at the foot, of the Alps. The 
air of Milan was become infectious. Come 
hither,” ſays Albin; the air is very good, and 
you will have always near you a phyſician and 
a friend.“ Petrarch replied, It becomes 
not one of my age to fly from death: it is 
needleſs ſo to do, becauſe it comes every where. 
I would ſooner viſit you as my friend than my 
phyſician. The art of phyſie may be uſeful to 
preſerve health, and cure leſſer diſorders, but 
in violent diſeaſes it is of little uſe. We fee 
phyſicians themſelves deſpair, and run away, 
min proves the ignorance or the Wenn of 
men.“ | 

Gui Settimo was appointed this year, 1359, 
to the archbiſhopric of Genoa, As he was ex- 
tremely beloved, it cauſed great joy in Genoa, 
Petrarch wrote to congratulate him. * I know 
not, ſaid he, whether I ſhould rejoice or 
grieve for your exaltation : you will have more 
honour and revenue, but you will loſe that 
freedom you are ſo fond of. But why do I 
lay this? You did not enjoy liberty ; you was 
the ſervant of the public; you are now the 

5 


ſervant of God: your condition ö is to Tv © rejoiced 


in.” 

Hle was ſcarcely ſettled uu this new e diguity 
which brought him back with ſach honour to 
his country, when he was attacked with violent 
fits of the gout, and begged Petrarch to write 
him ſome conſolations againſt pain, aſſuring 
him that he ſuffered with patience.” Petrarch 


anſwered him with his uſual ſpirit and philoſo- 


phy, and then adds: * I would have ſent you 
my remedies of good and bad fortune, but I 
have no perſon at preſent who can copy it. 
The young man whom we have both taken fo 
much pains with, that he might be the honour, 
relief, and joy of my old age, overwhelms 
me with ſhame and grief. This is contrary to 
my former predictions. Alas! they muſt be 
now effaced: he is the ſlave of his paſſions; en- 
vious, and diſobedient: he hates knowledge 


and virtue. But we muſt ſuffer all things with | 


patience. Auguſtus, eſteemed the happieſt of 
men, did not he lament the giving birth to three 
poiſons ? I, that have ane one, „mould as wrong 
to complain.” 

This fon of Petrarch did every thing he 


could to obtain his father's forgiveneſs, nd to 


be received into his houſe: he acknowledged 
his faults, and promiſed to correct them. Pe- 
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trarch wrote him a very ſhar n in which 
he refuſes to receive him then, but that he 
ſhould be ready to do it when he gave proofs 


of his reformation. In effect, he permitted 


him ſoon after this to return home, and ap- 
pears as much e as os on. at 
re- union. - | 
In 1360, Gallus Viſcomti v e 9 Mi- : 
low to Pavia; the cruelties of his brother had 
rendered his ſociety inſupportable. He embel- 
liſhed his new city, and rendered it a very agree- 
able and magnificent ſituation. Petrarch often 
paſſed a part of. the ſummer with. him there. 
He built a citadel of aſtoniſhing ſize, and at an 
immenſe expence; a covered bridge over the 
Teſin, ornamented with marble, which is ſtill 
the favourite walk of the Pavians ; and he made 
a fine park, which was twenty miles in eir- 
cumference, and ſtored it with deer and game 
of all ſorts. He eftabliſhed an univerſity for all 
the ſciences, engaged able profeſſors, and order- 
ed all his ſubjects to ſend their children to ſtudy 
there. All that he did was great; and Petrarch 
fays of him, referring to the citadel of Pavia, 
Galeas ſurpaſſed other men in moſt things, but 
in the een his em he PEN 
himſelf . 


This year, Nicholas Aecitjoliy whe had been | 


* 
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for ſome. time at the court of Avignon, where 
he was on a public buſineſs from the king of 
Hungary, was ſent by the pope. to Milan, to 
negociate a peace with Barnabas, who; had in- 
vaded Bologna. The grand ſeneſchal Was ex- 
tremely deſirous to ſee Petrarch, who gigen this 
account of their interview to Zanobi: * Your 
Mzcenas is come to treat with my Auguſtus, | 
and has been twice to ſee me: neither the 
number of viſits, the multitude. of affairs, nor 
the diſtance, could prevent him. This great 
man came to my remote dwelling, and entered 
into my little houſe, as Pompey entered into 
that of the philoſopher Poſſidonius; the faſces 
downward, the head uncovered, bowing with 
reſpect. What could an inhabitant of Parnaflug ; 
do more, was he to enter into the temple of 
Apollo and the Muſes? This generous hu: 
mility moved me, and ſome perſons of diſtine- 
tion who followed him, almoſt to tears; ſuch 
was the majeſty of his air, the ſoftneſs, of his 
manners, the dignity of his language, . preced;, 
ed by a ſilence more expreſſive than words“ 
We converſed upon all ſubject, , and ſpoke of 
you in particular. He examined my books 
with condeſcenſion, ſtaid a long time, and went 
away with concern. He has honoured my 
dwelling ſo much, that not only Romans and 
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Florentines, but every lover of the ſciences, pays 
homage to it. His preſence, his noble counte- 
nance, has ſpread joy and peace in this royal 
city. He has completed the favour he always 
expreſſed for me, and his preſence has raiſed ra- 
ther than diminiſhed the idea I had of him. 
How happy are you to HAVE ſuch a friend ! 
Adieu! Do not forget me.” 

The diſpute about Bologna, between the p pope | 
and Barnabas Viſcomti, was more violent than 
ever, and a proceeding was commenced againſt 
the latter. Galeas was not to be included in 
it, on condition he ſhould not aid his brother. 
Galeas conſented, having in view an alliance 
with France, and being very unwilling to break 
vith the pope. 

| King John was ſtill a priſoner at Londen: 
the truce was expired between the French and 
Engliſh. Edward entered France with a power- 
ful army, perſuaded that nothing could refiſt 
him, and that before the end of the campaign 
he ſhould become maſter of that kingdom. He 
kid ſiege to Rheims; but was obliged to raiſe 
it, and approached Paris, where he ſent to defy 
the regent to battle, and ravaged the coun- 
try around it: but his army being ſtraitened for 
provition, he removed towards Chartres. On a — 


ſudden there aroſe ſo terrible a ſtorm, accom- 
VOL. II. | T 
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panied with thunder and heibfonts bel 4 


prodigious ſize, that it cruſhed to death both 
men and horſes; and ſo violent a rain deluged 
the camp, that a thouſand ſoldiers and fix thou- 
ſand horſes were buried in it. The violence 


of the winds, and the rapidity of the torrents, 
carried all before them. The Engliſh hiſtorian 


ſays, that the troops looked upon this ſtorm as 
a mark of God's wrath, and that the king him- 
ſelf was of this opinion. It is affirmed that he 
turned towards the church of Chartres, and 
made a vow to conſent to peace, which was 
concluded ſome time after. One of the arti- 
cles of it was, that king John ſhould pay three 
millions of gold crowns for his ranſom; ſix hun- 
dred thouſand at Calais, four months after his 
arrival; and four hundred thouſand every year 
till all ſhould be paid. The performance of this 
agreement was very difficult. France was de- 

ſolated, and without reſources. Money did not 


circulate : thoſe who had any concealed it: all 


ſorts of means were employed to bring it forth. 
The good citizens taxed themſelves ; the finan- 
ciers and Jews were laid under contribution; 
and the pope granted two tenths from the 
elergy. Philip de Comines ſpeaks of leather 
money being uſed at — time, ow” a _ of 
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Galeas Viſcomti took advantage of John's 
embarraſſing ſituation, to demand his daughter 
Iſabella for John Galeas his ſon. Hiſtorians 
aſſure us this honour coſt him dear. Villani 
ſays, the king fold his daughter for fix. hun- 
dred thouſand florins; and makes a ſingular re- 
flection on this ſubject. When we conſider 
the grandeur of France, who would have ima- 
95555 that, by the attacks of a king of Eng- 
nad a petty monarch in compariſon, its king 
ſhould be reduced to ſell his own fleſh as at a 
public auction!“ 
Iſabella was twelve years old, and J ohn Gn 
leas not eleven, but of . ripe underſtanding for 
that age. When he was but five years old, 
being in his father's court, in the midſt of the 
great perſons aſſembled, he was obſerved to ex- 
amine their faces and appearance very atten- 
tively. His father aſked him which he thought 
the wiſeſt perſon there: after looking again at 
every one of them, he went to Petrarch, took 
him by the hand, and RO him to his fa- 
ther; Lt; £2 
Iſabella made hav france into Milan the 
3th of October, 1360, attended by the count 
of Savoy. She was drefſed in Royal habits, re- 
ceived all the honours paid to queens, and had 
a royal court ; at which no ladies appeared be- 
| 1 2 
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fore her with any covering on their heads. 
This ceremony laſted till the celebration of the 
marriage, when, ſetting this royalty aſide, ſhe 
did homage to the Viſcomtis and their wives. 
The marriage was celebrated with the greateſt 
magnificence: the Viſcomtis invited all the 
lords of Italy, who came to it with all readi- 
neſs, and brought their wives along with them. 
The rejoicings laſted three days, and were con- 
cluded by a ſumptuous feaſt given by Barnabas. 
Six hundred ladies, and. more than a thouſand 
lords, were ſerved at tables of three courſes 
with the greateſt elegance and profuſion. . There 
were every day tournaments, where they pre- 


pared booths for the ladies, whoſe: fine drefles, 


with the pompous ornaments of the knights, 
and the vaſt concourſe of princes, nobles, and 
people of all nations, formed altogether a moſt 
| ſuperb ſpeRtacle. WR 
Petrarch ſet out for Paria when. theſe re- 
joicin gs were over, as ambaſſador from Galeas 
Viſcomti, to compliment king John on his re- 
turn to, and on the recovery of, his kingdom. 
Petrarch gives this account of the dreadful con 
dition of France: 

When I viewed this e which had 
been deſolated by fire and ſword, I could not 
perſuade myſelf it was the ſame I had formerly 


ON 


had 
not 


erly 
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beheld fertile, rich, and flouriſhing. On every — 
ſide it now appeared a dreadful deſert; extreme 
poverty, lands untilled, fields laid waſte, "houſes 
gone to ruin ; except here and there one that 
was defended by ſome fortification, or which 
was encloſed within the walls: every where 
were ſeen the traces of the Engliſh, and the 
dreadful havoc they had made. Touched b 
ſuch mournful effects of the rage of man, 4 
could not withhold my tears. 1 
I kam not among thoſe whoſe love of their © 
own country cauſes them to hate or deſpiſe all 
the reſt of the world. As I approached Paris, 
it appeared with that melancholy, disfigured 


air, as if it ſtill dreaded the horrors it had been 


a prey to: and the Seine, which bathes its 
walls, wept over its late miſeries, and ſhrunk 
at the idea of new diſaſters, Where, ſaid T, 
is Paris now? Where are its riches, its pub- 


lic joy, its crowds of ſcholars diſputing even 


in the ſtreets? To the buz of their ſyllogilms 
has ſucceeded the din of # arms, troops of guards, 
and machines of war: in the ſtead of libraries, 
we behold nothing but arſenals: and Tran- 
quillity, who formerly reigned here as in her 
own temple, is now taillthed and fled from this 
happy land. The ſtreets are deſerted ; the = 
"T9 
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highways covered with weeds and ue an, > 
the whole is one vaſt deſert.” 

" Preparations were making at this time NY 
the re- entrance of king John into his kingdom. 
He came firſt to Calais, and from thence ſet 
out for Paris. Petrarch relates a circumſtance 
of this journey not in other hiſtorians. * The 

king and his ſon,” ſays he. in traverſing Picar- 
dy, were ſtopped by thoſe troops of banditti 
who were ſoldiers of all nations united under 
ſeveral chiefs, and called companies, who ra- 
vaged the whole kingdom; and they were 
obliged to make a treaty with them to continue 
their journey in ſafety.“ The king made his en- 
trance into Paris in December, 1360. Villani 
ſays he was received with great honours, and 
that the city preſented him with a aue 
marks in ſilver plate. | 

The ſtreets were carpeted, and the king 
walked under a canopy of cloth of gold. He 
went immediately to the. church of Notre 
Dame, to return thanks to God, where, ever 
ſince the battle of Potiers, a wax-light was kept 

burning night and day before the altar of the 
; Virgin. They faid it was rolled round a wheel, 


and in length would have ee ee the 
* of Paris. 
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Petrarch having witnefſed the joy of the Pa- 
a went to compliment the king on his 
deliverance, in the name of the lords of Milan. 
John, who knew his reputation, and had heard 
him much ſpoken of by the cardinal of Be- 
logna, was happy to ſee him, and gave him a 
very diſtinguiſhed reception. This prince, 
though brought up by his father in ignorance; 
loved letters and wife men; but his ſon 
Charles, to whom he kad given for his pre- 
ceptor the moſt learned man in his kingdom, 
was a prince of great genius and fine taſte. 
Petrarch was aſtoniſhed to find in him a mind 
ſo highly eultivated: he admired his perfect 
politeneſs. of manners, and the wiſdom and 
moderation with which he converſed on the 
moſt important ſubjects. He only ſays of king 
John, that he was brave and humane. 
| Moſt of Petrarch's friends, whom he had 
gained at Paris in 1333, were dead; but he had 
the happineſs to find Peter le Berchier ſtill 
alive, the wiſe Benedictine he had known at 
Avignen, and who viſited him at Vaucluſe. 
This monk was prior of St. Elay, and, as he 
held a diſtinguiſhed rank among men of letters, 
he rendered Petrareh's reſidence at Paris very 
agreeable to him. In a diſcourſe which the 
T 4 
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latter held with the king and the dauphin, he 
ſaid it was not to be wondered at that For- 


tune, who diverts herſelf with all things hu- 
man, ;-ſhould reduce a flouriſhing kingdom, 
formerly the ohject of envy, to ſo miſerable a 
condition. The king and the dauphin fixed 
their eyes upon him with ſurpriſe, when they 
heard him ſpeak of fortune as a real being. The 
dauphin, who had a lively imagination, was 
curious to know what Petrarch thought of 


fortune; and he ſaid to Peter le Berchier, and 


ſome other perſons there, Petrarch and his 


colleagues are to dine here to-day; we muſt 
attack him after dinner, and get him to explain 


himſelf on the ſubject of fortune. One of his 
friends warned him of the dauphin's intention. 
Petrarch had na books with him; but he col- 
lected his thoughts, and propoſed to repreſent 
fortune as a being of reaſon, and not a divinity 


who governed the world at pleaſure, which was 


the common opinion of this age, GGG. 

After dinner, the king was ſo occupied with 
doing the honours of his court to the ambaſſa- 
drs from Milan, that, ta the great regret of 
the dauphin, he was prevented from diſcourl- 
ing with Petrarch. When the court broke up, 
Peter le Berchier, and three other learned men 


ri 4 $- 
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not named by Petrarch, went Horde dien him, 51 
and entered ___ a converſation e laſted 0 
till veſpers. l th A 10K F283 A 
Ithe Dagan of Abu 136 15 redn En. 
in haſte to return to Italy, went to take Kuve : 
of the king and the dauphin. They expreſſed 5 
extreme regret at his departure, and made | 
ſome attempts to retain him at their court. 
The dauphini-: preſſed it in particular, and 
wiſhed ardently to have a man of Petrarch's 
merit near him. But neither their arguments 
nor offers had any effect: he loved his country 
too well; and the court of France was too illi- 
terate for him. King John though he loved 
letters, had hardly twenty books in his library; 
his reign, and that of his ſon, was the period of 
their revival in France. Peter le Berchier was 
engaged to tranſlate Livy': this work was much 
admired, though never printed: there is a/cbpy '- 
of it, with very pretty drawings in water co- 
lours, in the library of the Sorbonne. Jane, | 
ducheſs of Burgundy,” the niece of the cardinal 
of Bologna, who was ſecond wife to Philip de 
Valois, concurred with John in the tranſlation 
of ſeveral works. This princeſs, who had as 
much wit as beauty, died this year: if ſhe 
had lived longer, ſhe would have done much 
towards the revival of letters. Jane of Bour- 
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bon, wife of Charles V. followed her fieps: 
it was the who engaged Philip de Vitry, the *t 
_ friend of  Petrarch, to tranſlate: into French 
verſe the Metamorphoſes of Ovid. 
7 Peter le Berchier's beſt work was his "OY 
on. of Livy, in which it ſeems probable he 
was affiſted by Petrarch. He compoſed ano- 
ther work, called a Moral Reductory, a ſort of 
Encyclopedia, where, in the taſte: of his age, 
every thing is allegorically reprefented, and 
ends with a moral. One paſſage may ſerve for 
an idea of it. He ſays, that * at Orange the 
frogs never croak, except one; and the reaſon of 
this is, St. Florent, biſhop of that city, fa 
tigued with the noiſe of theſe animals, com- 
manded them to be filent; but afterwards, 
touched with compaſſion, he allowed them all 
to croak again. The clerk, who was to carry 
this permiſſion to the frogs, gave it in the fin- 
gular inſtead of the plural, and ſo but one poor 
frog was ever heard in that city.“ I have 
mentioned the romance of the roſe, a famous 
work of this age, in the ſame ſtyle. There 
was alſo a hiſtory of the three Marys, full of 
abſurd fables. An Abbe publiſhed, in three 
dreams, the pilgrimage of human life, the pil 
grimage of the ſoul: when ſeparated from the 
body, and the pilgrimage of Jeſus Chriſt. 
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From this view of letters in France, we can- 
not be ſurpriſed at Petrarch's refuſing to ſtay 
in it. He quitted the dauphin, however, with 
regret, and preſented him with his Treatiſe on 
good and bad Fortune, which the prince had 
immediately tranſlated by his preceptor; and 
this book held a diſtinguiffied rank in his libra- 
ry, which was ſaid to contain nine hundred 
volumes; a prodigious number at a time * 
books were ſo ſcarce. | 

1361. Petrarch ſet out for: Milan at the 
end of February. In the bad inns he met 
with it was his cuſtom to write to his friends; 
and, recollecting the converſations he had had 
with Peter le ed he wrote hin the nn 
ing letter: 0 

In my 0 the inhabitants i 1025 Great 
Britain, whom they call Engliſh, were the 
moſt cowardly of all the barbarians, inferior 
even to the vile Scotch. On the contrary, the 
French militia was then in the moſt flouriſh- 
ing ſtate. At preſent the Engliſh, become a 
warlike people, have ſubdued the French by 
frequent and unlooked- for ſucceſſes. Would 
you know in two words the cauſe of this 
change? Liſten to Salluft : He ſays, Fortune 
changes with manners, and empire goes from 
the wicked to the good: ſtrength, genius, vir- 
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tue, renown, circulate like mor oy; 27 and Hoy 
from one people to another.“ 2 
Petrarch then, deſcribing the Ney of: the 
French, gives this picture of their militia: 
When you enter into the camp, you would 
believe yourſelf in a tavern. They are even 


delicate, and will be drunk with foreign wines: 


and when there are none, they complain that 
the army wants for every thing, that they are 
dying with drought, and it is no wonder that 
the ſoldiers deſert. The military emulation 
has paſſed from arms to glaſſes: it is no longer 
the queſtion with what weapons they ſhall 
fight, but with what glaſſes they ſhall drink: 
thoſe: who can take off the largeſt \'draughts, 
and bear the moſt n are victors, and gain 
the laurel crown. Seneca predicted this: 
There ſhall come a day, ſays he, when 
ann., ſhall be honourable; and it will be 
eſteemed à virtue to excel in it.” Thus they 
abide in their tents, eating, drinking, playing, 
ſnoring, and ſwearing, and plunged in de- 
bauchery with the women who follow the 


camp. If called out to fight, they know no 


chief, obey no command, but run here and 
there without order, like bees that have loſt 
their hive, fawning, cowardly, ignorant, and 
boaſting. When called upon to attack the foe, 


* 
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they do. nt for glory, or from l but 
are wholly ſwayed by mene are e nd the 
love of pleaſure, mit e i eee 


Petrarch adds to this an 1 W cas ſeve- 
rity of diſcipline among the Romans, and that 
from the time it began to relax _ may _— 
their overthrow. : TIES (468 

Some months after dn this leths; he 
ſent it by a monk who was going to France, 
having had no opportunity before, who found 
Peter le Berebuerr n an in his Priory ut 
Elay. r ä ig it 12HKBQ A 

This year the 3 e was | delivered of 
a ſon. The joy of the emperor was ſo great, 
that, inſtead of the avarice generally imputed to 
his character, he diſtributed gold by handfuls, 

and made preſents to all the world. He ſent 
ſixteen marks of gold to Aix- la- Chapelle, which 
was the weight of the child, to put him under 
the protection of the holy Virgin, patronneſs of 
the church which Charlemagne had built in that 
city. He loved Petrarch too well to forget him 
on this occaſion. He ſent him a golden cup of 
admirable workmanſhip, and a very affectionate 
letter with it, preſſing. him to come and live” 
in his Font. Petrarch __ ne mn 
favours :; . Rn IR 
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our letter is conceived in terms too con- 
ddfbendin g for your rank, and too high for my 
condition. The cup, valuable in itſelf, and a 
more ſo for its high workmanſhip, is a preſent 
worthy of you, but unmerited by me. Who will 
not be aſtoniſhed to ſee transferred to my uſe'a 
vaſe conſecrated by the mouth of Cæſar? But 
I ſhall take care not to profane this ſacred cup 
by applying it to my own uſe. I would deftine 
it to make libations on altars, if this ancient 
Tite was ſtill obſerved among us. It will be the 
delight and ornament of my table on ſolemn 
days; and when I give feaſts, my friends ſhall 
behold it with pleaſure. I ſhall: preſerve it all 
my life with your letter, as a monument of 
your goodneſs and of my glory. You propoſe | 
a very agreeable journey to me, but I cannot 
quit Italy without the conſent of the maſter 
under whoſe law I live: but my greateſt ob- 
ſtaele is my library, which, without being im- 
menſe, is much above my genius and Kknow- 
ledge: how will my books be able to traverſe 
the Alps, infeſted as they are by thieves? The 
longer I live, the more I feel the truth of that 
aying, All is trouble and vexation of ſpirit: 
he who doubts it, has only to live to a certain 
term of years, and he will be perfectly convinc- 
3 
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ed of its truth. Nevertheleſs, I Ldefign to. obey 
your orders before the ſummer. is over, if my 
maſter permits, and I find a companion for my 
Journey 3 ; and I will remain what time you pleaſe 
in your court. The preſence of my Cæſar will 
conſole me for the abſence of ys books, wy N 
friends, and my country. 

This letter of Dates is dated Fon Packing: * 
where he was now fixed. Probably this removal 
was owing to the plague, which ravaged the 
Milaneſe; and to the inroads of troops of rob- 
bers, called the companies, many of whom were 
diſbanded troops not paid, who had pillaged 
France, and guere now come into the provinces 
of Italy under ſeveral different chiefs, ſome of 
whom were in league with the great men in 
power, who, either from fear or intereſt, con- 
nived at theſe diſorders. Petrarch laments the 
diſtreſſes they occaſioned in a very pathetic man- 
ner. It is eaſy to imagine what deſolation muſt 
ariſe from villains familiar with blood, and bound 
by no law, either human or divine. A Milanefe 
hiſtorian ſays, © They ravaged the lands, killed 
the men, forced the women before the eyes of 
their huſbands, violated the daughters in the 
preſence of their parents, and rena * A 
them to aſhes.* | PE Oy 
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What was Petrarch's grief to behold all theſe 
diſtreſſes in his dear country! I ſpeak,” f 
be, © becauſe I cannot keep ſilence: It is ſome 
conſolation to my heart to vent its ſorrows, 1 
though I know I ſpeak in vain. Yet who en 
tell? Though my words are caſt into the ait, 
ſome favourable wind may convey them to a 
beneficent ear, where they may become fruit- 
ful. Alas! I defire more than I hope this; 
for there remains nothing now to hope. Great 
God! thy regards formerly rendered us the mt 
envied of mortals, the moſt illuſtrious of men! 
A handful of Romans went every where dif- 
playing their victorious ſtandardsg to the eaſt, 
to the weſt, to the north, and to the ſouth: 
there ſubduing pride, here confining ambition; 
reprimanding voluptuouſneſs in one land; and 
leaving the moſt glorious traces of their foot? 
ſteps in all. The whole world acknowledged 
Rome as its chief, and fell proſtrate before her. 
Now a troop of banditti, ruſhing from a thou- 
ſand different retreats, ſpreads devaſtation over 
this queen of provinces, this miſtreſs of the 
world ! . | 7 
— All- powerful God! Thou art the laſt and 
the greateſt hope of man. Thou haſt created 
and thou governeſt the world by thy power. 
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5 If we have not. anſwered thy goodneſs, puniſh — 


and diſgrace us. If proſperity has rendered us 
proud, let thy arm make us humble; but ſuf- 
l us not to be a prey to theſe wretches, and 
our yoke their portion. Good Lord! oppoſe 
thy ſupreme defence to the torrent of their 
wickedneſs and cruelty; confound that impi- 
ous people who ſay in their heart, There is 
no God.“ Aſſiſt thy children, who are indeed 
unworthy, but who invoke thy aid wap: den, 
and truſt in God alone.“ pal 
1362. The occaſion of their Tg Hams 
for Italy, was not only the pope's money, and 
the ſolicitatgns of the marquis de Montferrat, 
but alſo the plague, which was returned with 
ſuch violence to the city of Aviguon, that, be- 
tween the 29th of March and the 25th of Ju- 
ly. there periſhed ſeventeen thouſand perſons, 
among whom were nine cardinals, an hundred 
biſhops, and a great number of officers belong- 
ing to the Roman court. It came after the fa- 
mine which the city of Avignon ſuffered from . 
the invaſion of the companies. 

Hiſtorians remark, that more perſons of con- 
dition periſhed in this plague than in that of 
1348: but it was not ſo general, nor of ſuch 
long continuance. It was brought into Italy 

by the companies. The city of Milan, which 
YOL, 11. Up 
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treated by this than y ae Villani "a 
there died in it every day a thouſand, twelve 
hundred, and fome days fourteen hundred peo- 
ple. All the great lords abandoned it. Ga- 
| teas Viſcomti went to Monza. Barnabas ſhut 
himſelf up in his fine caſtle at Marignan, a 
place furrounded with woods, in a very pure 
air, and which he had carefully guarded : that 
ub one might come near it, he placed a cen- 
tinel in the bell- tower, who had orders to ring 
when any one ſhould appear on horſeback. 
Some Milaneſe gentlemen having entered Ma- 
rignan, and the bell not founding, Barnabas 
fort ſoldiers in a violent rage, with orders 
to throw the centinel immediately from the top 
of the tower; but when they came they found 
him dead at the bottom of it. Barnabas, in 
the utmoſt terror at this news, fled into the 
thiekeſt part of veg wr hana lay a long while 
there for dead. © + 
* Tue plague had not yt reached Padua, but 
was very ſevere. at Parma. The ſon of Pe- 
trarch was one of its victims. Petrarch would 
have been much leſs touched with his death, 
on his own account, had it happened ſooner; 
for this young man had expreſſed ſo much grief 
for his miſeonduet, and appeared ſo true a pe- 
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nitent, that Petzareh was well pleaſed. with — 
penitence, and ſincerely lamented his Jofs,, 
had juſt gained for kim a beneßgg, 8 by 
the lord of Verona. Tn A we" . ae he 
ſays : 180 

Death takes wy friends as abs while 
I march cheerfully on. Your lord has re- 
ſtored the benefice about which you took ſo 
much pains ; but death has taken it from me, 
and the young man who was to poſleſs it: he 
died the ſame day he was to have been re-eſta- 
bliſhed in his rights. I am thus delivered of a 
great burden, but it is not without ar 
Adieu ! = | 

It was upon this Y Tetrarch Gat 
to marry Frances, his daughter; It is no where 
ſad in his works, © where the lived, or was. 
brought up. He chefe for her the ſon of a 
gentleman of Milan, & moſt accompliſhed and 
amiable young - man, of the ſweeteſt temper, 
and the beſt diſpoſitions: Boceace ſays of 
him, his figure was ſtriking, his countenance 


calm and agreeable, his converſation diſcreet, 


and his behaviour gentle and polite.“ Frances — 
had an agreeable figure, and reſembled her 
father in perſon. She was ſubmiſſive, and 
taithful to her huſband. Simplicity, modeſty, 
tgchment to the duties of her ſtation, and a 
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contempt of the pleaſures of the world, formed 
her amiable character. Two ſuch friends were 
delightful ſociety for Petrarch: he took them 
into his houſe, and this affectionate union was 
un g e N to his death. 
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TI E plague, which ew this year, 11861; 1, 
with violence, carried off Zanobi de Strata, who 
enjoyed his place of apoſtolic ſecretary only 
three Fears. The grand ſeneſchal, who had the 
tendereſt friendſhip for him, and the greateſt 
idea of his talents, could hardly ſupport this 
ſtroke. * The world, fays he, has loſt a man 
who has not had his equal for a thouſand 
years: I except only fignior Francis Petrarch.* 
The grand ſeneſchal offered to Simonides, the 
prior of the Holy Apoſtles, the place Zanobi 
held under him at Naples, and, with many en- 
treaties, engaged him to accept it. He had not 
on this occaſion conſulted Petrarch ; but when 
he arrived at Naples, "BS, wrote him the follows 
ing letter: 

y You will be aſtoniſhed at receiving a jetter 
from me here, and at my long ſilence, which 
has been occaſioned by a variety of affairs.” 
He invites Petrarch to come to him. He was 
then at a country houſe of the grand leneſehals, 

v 8 
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* which he gives this fine deſcription. Do 
you ſeek folitude? Here are deſerts that ſeem 
to have been contrived for poets, by art and 
nature united. Do you wiſh the cheerful 
ſocieties of cities ts unbend from ſtudies? you 
have Amalphi to the right, Salerno to the left. 
Do you love the ſea? you are on its banks near 
endugh to throw in your nets; and count the 
n they encloſe. I ſpeak not of the fine gar- 
dens all around, exceeding in neatneſs and 
beauty all the reſt of Italy. In the middle of 
4 delightful valley, a river rolls its tranſparent 
waters, with an agreeable murmur over the 
ſhining pebbles. The magnificent villas, ſeat- 
tered on all ſides, appear to fiſe out of the 
rotks; rather than to have been the work of 
man. The air is delightfully temperate, and 
the land produees every year fruits of the moſt 
exquiſite taſte,” In ſhort, hert is every thing that 
ean Helight the ſenſes ſpringing upon the ſpot, 
and brought from other countries, doth an nd 
and by fea.” | | A in bore 

The grand ſeneſchat oi his entrodties'th 

_ thoſe of Simonides, to which Petrarch replied 

I have learnt with pleaſure that ycu are in 
Campania: my better half then, as Horace 

ſays df Virgil, is there alſo, provided =, ars 
. Hippy Ts 8 wile; 
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cure wealth and fame; if you vefuſe it, the 


thought me capable of it, they will ſuppoſe ane 
allo a judge of this capacity in others. Whether 
they deſpiſe or concur with my judgment, I 


v. erna 


ſuch a hoſt as our common M 
mind like yours, and thoſe virtues hig 
low you to every clime ? I need no tempta 
tions to accept your offers: your requeſts, and 
thoſe of your Mecenas, would be mygondg in- 
ducements: but I wonder you are nt fatigued 
with aſking what I am weary of refuſing: X | 
can only beg you to recollect what I have ſaid 
a thouſand times on this; ſubjec.' The charge 
of apoſtolic ſecretary, through the intkaengeot 
the cardinal de Taillerand, was again offered to 
Petrarch; with additional advantages annexed, 
and the moſt ardent ſolicitations he would ae 
cept it: but he perſiſted in his refuſal ;.in 
which he notices very keenly the pope's opinion 
of him as a forcerer, and mends St 

ICCAcCe as — * 


© Pardon: me,“ a od in ne 
former, if I have done wrong in naming your: 


refuſal ,will do you hohour : as they have 


have ſeized this occafipnof faying what I think 


of you; and though: it would be more in * 
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racter another ſhould . this, I have 
not deferred writing, that you might have time to 
prepare your anfwer: I have not forgot to join 


with your praife that of your Mecenas, and that 


to him they muſt addreſs themſelves if they wiſh 


to obtain you. What idea ought they not to 
have of a man who raiſes up ſuch ſubjects for 


the church as yourſelf and Zanobi! This glory 


reflects alſo on our — which EO 
both the one and the other. | 
At the beginning of "I year 1362, the 

plague deprived Petrarch of his beloved friend 
Socrates. © He was, ſays he, of all men, the 
deareſt to my heart; my firſt, my darling 
friend: from the firſt hour we met we loved 
with mutual tenderneſs. His ſentiments and 
diſpoſitions towards me have never varied 

during the ſpace of one and thirty years; a 
rare and aſtoniſhing thing to ſay of a man born 


among barbarians: but the habit of living 


with me, my ſociety and friendſhip, had in- 
ſpired him with ſuch a taſte for our manners 


and opinions, that he was become a perfect 


Italian. Ves, he was our Socrates, the So- 
l crates of Italy: and his ſingular: transformation 
was the joy and honour of 1 life, and the ad. 
miration of all the world!!!! 
The plague and war rendered | Italy at this 
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thoſe who died without heirs. 


veral of the Italian princes againſt him. 
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ere on a a journey ta! Vaueluſe as ſoon as 
the ſevere froſts would permit him to paſs the 
Alps. But when he came to Milan he föund 
it impaſſable. Barnabas was come out of his 
den, and had again attacked Bologna. he 
plague had enriched his coffers, becauſe he hatt 
taken poſſeſſion of the eſtates and D of 


er than ever, he made exorbitant lems E 
the pope, who engaged in a league with He- 


nabas hearing of it, ſaid, - na: are children; 
I will have them all whipft. 

The emperor of Germany ant to Dinan 
at this time, a third invitation, in very pompous 
and flattering terms, which Petrarch -promiſfed _ 
to accept, but was prevented by the impoſſibi- 
lity of a ſafe paſſage. - The grand ſeneſchal of 
Naples wrote alſo to Petrarch, to thank him for 
his attention to Simonides. In his letter he 


fays, * Since Providence permits me not to ob- 


tain what I have long wiſhed for, I beſeech you 
earneſtly, my maſter and my friend, the h- 
nour of my country, that you judge me worthx 


of your ad mixe ble letters, which 8 ke ms 
render my name | | | | 
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Tho ler * Wi life that reſiding; 
. In. Petrarolis PER he . the death 
2 zwis, king of Naples, and how little ho- 
nour he ci to the advice given him through 
Nicholas Acciajoli. We may ſay with rea- 
ſon, adds he, that virtue is not obtained by 
precepts. This prince had little dignity, and 


Jeſs authority: he had neither knowledge nor 


prudence, and gloried in deceit. - He loved a 
debauched life, and was avaricious of money 
to an extreme. He often ſuſpected his greateſt 
friend the ſeneſchal; but had recourſe to him 
in every critical conjuncture. He ſlighteld the 
queen his wife, and treated her as one of his 
ſuhjects; and he tired all around him with the 


Lal of his great a&ions boch in passe and 


are . e hr: 
ae r g that Petrarclki reel 
20 Germany, was much alarmed, and re- 
proached him for his intention of dragging the 
_ Muſes into Sarmatia, when Italy was the only 


fttue Parnaſſus. In this letter he gives Petrarch 


See adventure r _— 


_ (happened to him. 95 247351 
inet A Carthuſian ak Sienna, whom: 1 know 
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ſpeak t to me in private. 
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„ from the deſire of 1 a bleſſed 4.4.4 
troni, a Carthufian of Sienna, wh 


— he | 
never ſaw you, by the Hlethination of heaven 
knows you thoroughly. He charged me to re 
preſent to you your extreme danger, unleſs you. 
reform your manners and your writings, © which 
are the inſtruments the devil uſes to draw men 


into his ſnares, to tempt them to ſinful laſts, 
and to promote the depravity of their conduct 
Ought you not to bluſh for ſuch an abuſe f 
the talents God has given you for his glory? 
What a reward might you have obtained, ha 


you made a good uſe of that wit and eloquence vhs 


with which he has endowed you! On the con- 
trary, what ought you not to fear, for dev _ | 
yourſelf to love, and waging war with me- 
deſty, by giving leſſons of libertiniſm both in 
your life and writings! The bleſſed Petroni, 

celebrated for his miracles, and the ſobriety af 
his life, ſpeaks to you by my voice. He chargetl | 
tne, in his laſt moments, to beſeech and eK 

hort you, in the moſt facred manner, to e- 


nounce poetry, and thoſe profane ſtadies 


which have been your conſtant employment, 
and a your diſcharging your we as 
Chriſtian. 45 — do not fol io my 108, - 


and that you ſhall ſaffer eternal puniſhments 
after your death. God has revealed this to 


father Petroni, who gave me a ſe n ta 


n Nn e 

The Carthuſian who 5 alive to Heine 
| called Joachim Ciani: he was the coun- 
tryman and friend of father Petroni, who died 
in:a religious rapture. May 1361; and, it was 
- ſaid; wrought: ſeveral miracles before and after 

his death. Father Ciani was with him when 
he was on his death-bed, and heard him utter 
ſeveral predictions concerning different perſons, 
among whom was. Petrarch. Boccace, terrified 
at what father Ciani had ſaid, aſked him how 
his friend came to. know him and Petrarch, as 
they had no knowledge of his friend; to which 

the good Carthuſian replied, - Father Petroni 
had reſolved to undertake ſometbiug br the 


8 glory of God; but death preventing him, he 


prayed to God with fervour to point out ſome 
one who ſhould execute his enterpriſe. His 
prayer was heard: Jeſus Chriſt appeared to 
him, and he ſaw written on his face all that 
paſſes upon earth, the preſent, the paſt, and 


the future. After this he. caſt his eyes upon 


me for the performance of this good work, 
* F 5 35 : 4 | F 
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with. ſome. others te to Naples, 8 0 as. 


land; after which I ſhall go to Petrarch.' 144: + 
Jo convince Boecace of the truth of 5 | 
he ſaid, the holy father acquainted; him with a 
ſecret which Boccace thought none knew: but 
bimſelf. This diſcovery, and the threat that he 
had not long to live, impreſſed him fo ſtrongly; 
that he was no longer the ſame man. Seized 


with a panic terror, and believing death at his 


heels, he reformed his manners, renounced love 
and poetry, and determined to part with his 
library, which was almoſt entirely compoſed of 
profane authors. In this ſituation of his mind 
he wrote to his maſter Petrarch, to give him an 
account of what had happened to him, of the 
reſolution he had made to reform his manners} 
and to offer him his library, giving him the 
preference to all others; and begging he would 
fix the price of the books, ſome of which might 
ſerve as a diſcharge of ſome debts he owed 
him. Petrarch's reply. to this letter was * : 
follous 

To ſee J 0 Chriſt 1 bodlly eyes is 
indeed a wonderful thing! it only remains 
that we know if it is true. In all ages men 
have covered falſehoods with the veil of re- 
ligion, that the appearance of divinity might 
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conceal the. human fraud. "When I have 
| myſelf beheld the m enger of father Petroni, 
I hall ſee what faith is to be given to his 
words: his age, his forehead, his eyes, ©his be- 
| haviour, his clothes, his motions," his manner 
of © ſitting, his voice; his diſcourſe, and” the 
whole er wal” ev. to euffzuten Arik Tay: 
obs As to what \reſpeAts yourſelf, ther you are 

not long for this world, if we reflect coolly, this 
is à matter of joy rather than of forrow. Was 
it an old man on the borders of the grave, one 
might juſtly ſay to him, Do not at your years 
give yourſelf up to poetry; leave the Mufes and 
Parnaffus, ' they only ſait the days of youth. 
Your imagination is extinguithed, your me- 
mory fails, your feelings are loft; think rather 
of death, who is at your heels, and prepare 
yourſelf for that awful paſſage. But for man 
in the middle age of life, who has cultivated 
letters and the Maiſes with" faceels from tis 
youth, and who makes them his amuſement in 
riper years, to renounce them then, is to del 
prive himſelf of a great conſolation- If this 
had been required at Lactantius, of St. Au- 
guſtin, or St. Jerome, would the former have 
difcovered the abfurdities of the heathen ſuper- 
„ Would St. Auguſtin with W much at 
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have built up the city of God, or St. Jerome 
combated hereties with ſo much ſtrength and 
ſucceſfs? I know, by experience, how much _ 
the knowledge of letters may contribute ta 
produce juſt opinions, to render a man elo- 
quent, to perfect his manners, and, which 1s 
much more important, to defend his religion. 
If men were not permitted to read poets — 
heathen writers, becauſe they do not ſpeak of 
Teſus Chriſt, whom they never knew, how - 
much leſs ought they to read the works of he- 
retics, who oppoſe his doctrine? yet this is 
done with the greateſt care by all the defend - 
ers of the faith. It is with profane authors as 
with ſolid food, it nouriſhes the man who has a 
good ſtomach, and is pernicious only to thoſe / 
who cannot digeſt it: to the mind that is judi- 
cious they are wholeſome, but poiſon to the 
weak and ignorant. Letters may even render 
the former more religious, of which we have. 
many examples, and to them they wilk never. 
be an obſtacle to piety. There are mauy ways 
of arriving at truth and heaven; long, ſhort, 
clear, obſcure, high, and low, according, to won. 
different neceſſities of men; but ignorance is 
the only road the idle walk in. Surely 1 
may produce as many ſaints as folly; and we 
mould be careful that we never compare a lazy 
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and blind deyotion with an enlightened and in- 
duſtrious piety. - If you. reſolve, . however, to 
part with your books, I will never ſuffer then 


to fall into baſe hands. Though ſeparated. in 
body, we are united in mind. I I cannot fix any 
price upon them; and 1 will make only one 
condition with you, that we paſs the remain. 
der of our lives together, and that you hall 
thus enjoy my books and your own. Why do 
Fou ſpeak of debt to me? You owe me nothing 

but friendſhip; and herein we are equal, be- 
cauſe you have always rendered love for love 


Be not, however, deaf to the voice of a friend 


who calls you to him. I cannot enrich you; 
if I could, you would have been rich long ago; 
but I have all that is requiſite for two. friends, 
who are united in heart, and ſheltered under 
: on, ſame roof.” mY 

It was Sanbtlefs the Decameron of 3 
: which drew upon him the adventure we hare 
related. It conſiſts of a hundred novels, which 
are related as the amuſement of ſeven ladies, 
and three gentlemen, who went to paſs ſome 
days in the country, two miles from Florence, 
to eſcape the infected air of that city. Among 
theſe novels there are ſome true ſtories that 
Boccace had been a witneſs of, or had learnt 
from good information; the reſt are only tales 
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he had read or heard of. He poſſeſſed tlie ta- 
lent of ſtory-telling in perfection. Nothing 
can be more plain and natural, ſkilful or ele- 


gant, than his compoſitions: his words ſeem 


formed on purpoſe for his deſcriptions. Men 
of wit in Italy agree that the Decameron ex- 


ceeds in ſtyle every other book in their lan- 


guage; and that it is very remarkable that 
Boccace ſhould carry the vulgar tongue all at 
once to its perfection, which had been left to 
the people, and the ruſt of which had n but 
in part rubbed off by Dante. 


No book, perhaps, had ever fo many eos 
and ſo many cenſurers, as the Dacameron. The 


devotees were for having it burnt; and the 
monks were enraged againſt him becauſe: he 
had taken many of his tales from the convents, 


and had ſeverely ſatirized their licentiouſneſs 


of manners. To attack the monks, ſaid they, is 
to attack religion itſelf; and to publiſh their 
infamy, is to be guilty of impiety. To this 
they added, that Boccace was an atheiſt. He 
did not take the pains to anſwer them ſeriouſ- 
ly, but turns them into ridicule in a very plea- 
ſant manner at tlie end 'of his Decameton. 
He compoſed this work as an amuſement only, 
and was far from beholding it as the ground of 


his reputation. What would have been his af- 
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toniſhmbut, if he had been told, Vour other 
works will remain buried in obſcurity, while your 
Decameron will go through more than two 
hundred editions, will be tranſlated into all 
languages, and will be read by all the world! 
Boccace was not arrived at a mature age 
when he compoſed the Decameron. Its lively 

air was ſuited to tales, and its free repreſenta- 
tions to the vices it cenſures; and at the time 
when he wrote it, the plague had made a great 
change in the manners and cuſtoms of ſociety. 
The women, of whom only a few remained, 
having moſt of them loſt their huſbands, their 
parents, and all who had authority over them, 
thought themſelves no longer ſubject to thoſe 
rigid Füscerums which formerly reſtrained theit 
conduct. Having no perſons of their own ſex 
to attend them during the plague, they em. 
ployed men as their ſervants, which introduced 
a Violation of the laws of modeſty and reſerve. 

With reſpe@ to the convents, it is not ſurpri- 
ſing that Boccace ſhould find ſubjects in them 
for his licentious tales. The plague had opened 
their gates; and the monks and nuns coming 
forth into the world, and living without re- 
Araint, had loſt the ſpirit of their profeſſion; 
and when the plague ceaſed, they continued 
the fame courſe of life. The hiſtorians of 
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thoſe times give us dreadful piures, of their 
debauchery ; and the eccleſiaſtical. writers look 
upon the plague of 1348 as, the true period of 


the relaxation of monaſtic diſcipline.” 


The Decameron gives an animated view of 


thoſe times, ſatiriaes the vices that prevailed, 
and contains ſome. lively. images of human life, 


and very judicious repreſentations of the cha- 
raters of men. But the judgment of Petrarch 


reſpefting profane authors may be very uſe- 


fully applied to the readers of this work; and 
it is probable this book did a good deal of miſ- 
chief in Italy, ſince the wiſe fathers of the 
council of Trent forbade the reading of it al 
it ſhould be corrected. 1 

Father Ciani's viſit and couverſation. 0 ogea- 
honed ſo great a revolution in the mind of 
Boccace, that he was not only for renouneing 
poetry and pagan authors, but it was reported 
he was going to turn Carthuſian; and a ſonnet. 
on this ſubje&t was addreſſed to him by Franco 
Sacchetti, one of the .beſt poets of that time. 
It appears that Petrarch's well-judged anſwer 
re-eſtabliſhed the peace of his mind, and made 
him renounce his chimerical projects. He kept 


his books, and continued his udies ; but it is 


certain he alſo reformed his life, and did all he 
could to ſuppreſs his Decameron : but N 
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was impoſſible, there were too e Topics of It 
| ſpread abroad. | 
"x0 106 month of June, 1362, the an 
ſpr ead to Padua, and made ſuch havoc there, 
that Petrarch removed to Venice. It had not 
yet reached that city. Villani ſays, It came 
like hail, which, after ravaging the fields to the 
right and to the left, ſpares thoſe in the wa 
dle.“ 
The war did not permit Petrerch to go to 
France or Germany, and the plague dre him 
from Milan and Padua. Venice appeared to 
him the ſureſt aſylum againſt theſe two 
ſcourges. I fled not from death,” eh he; 
"Mt 1 ſought repoſe.” 
Petrar ch always took his books nen he 
Vent any long journey, which rendered tra- 
velling ſo Taconmodious and expenſive to him, 
as he required for their conveyance ſuch a 
number of horſes. When he had been ſome 
time at Venice, it came into his mind not to 
offer theſe books to a religious order, as he 
once propoſed, but to place this treaſure in the 
care of the republic, to whom he wrote as 
follows: | 
Francis Petrarch deſires t. to hahe the bleſſed 
evangeliſt Mark for the heir of thoſe books he 
has and may have, on condition that they hall 
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5 neither he ſold nor ſeparated; and that they 


ſhall be all placed in ſafety, ſlieltered from fire 
and water, and preſerved. with care for ever 
for his honour, and the uſe and amuſement of 
the noble and learned perſons of this city. If 
he makes this depoſit, it is not becauſe he has 
a great idea of his books, or believes he has 
formed a fine library; but he hopes by this 
means the illuſtrious city of Venice will ac- 
quire other truſts of the ſame kind from the 
public; that the citizens who love their coun- 
try, the nobles above all, and even ſome ſtran- 
gers, will follow his example, and leave their 


books to this church at their death, which 


may one day become a great library, and equal 
thoſe of the ancients. Every one muſt ſee 
how honourable this will be to the | republic. 
Petrarch will be much. flattered with having 
been the original ſource of ſo great a good. 
If his deſign e he will explain himſelf 
more minutely hereafter upon this ſubject; in 
the mean time he offers to execute ne tis 
promiſe.” | 

This propoſal having been cnt wink ap- 
proved, and the procurators of the church of 
St. Mark having offered to be at the neceſſary 
expences for the placing and preſerving theſe | 
books, the republic gave the following deres : 

x 3 
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-* Confilering the offer that Meſſire Francis 
Petrarch has made us, whoſe reputation is {6 
great, that we do not remember to have met 
in the Chriſtian world with a moral philoſo- 
pher and poet united who can compare with 
him; perſuaded that this offer may contribute 
to the glory of God and of St. Mark, and do 
much honour to our city, we will accept it on 
the conditions he has made; and we order 
ſuch a ſum tos be taken from our revenue as 
will purchaſe him a houſe for his life, accord- 
ing to the advice of the een nenn 
and chiefs. 
In compliance with this eh Petrarch 
had aſſigned for his dwelling, and that of his 
books, a large manſion, called the palace of the 
Two Towers, belonging to the family of Molina. 
It is at preſent the wonkſtery of wy _ 0 
St, Sepulchre. | 
This houſe was of an immenſe line, 24 had 
two very high towers. It was delightfully fi- 
tuated fronting the port. Petrarch was de- 
lighted to ſee the veſſels come in and go out. 
© Theſe veſſels,” ſays he, © reſemble a mountain 
ſwimming on the ſea, and go into all parts of 
the world : amidſt a thouſand perils, to carry 
our wines to the Engliſh, our honey to the 
Seythians; our ſaffron, our oils, our linen, to 
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the S BN to the Armenians, to che Porfians, 5 
and the Arabians; and, which is more incredi- 
ple, they carry our woods to the Achaians and 

Egyptians. From all theſe countries they bring 
merchandiſes, which they carry all over Eu-: 

rope. They go. even to the Tanais. The na- 
vigation of our ſea extends no farther than that 
towards the north; but when they are there, 
they quit their ſhips, and go to. trade in the 
Indies and to China; and, after having paſſed 
the Ganges and the Caucaſus, they go by land 


as far as the eaſtern ocean. Behold what « men 


will do for the thirſt of gold! 1 t 

Petrarch's view. towards the „ was 
fulfilled : ſeveral cardinals left their libraries to 
it after his example ; and it appeared the beſt 
and ſafeſt perpetuation of many valuable au- 
thors : but, by the humidity of the place, they 
were almoſt all deſtroyed, together with the 
precious ae written by the nn 
St. Mark. 1 N 

At this time e W 2 greate event 

at Avignon, which .diſconcerted all 'Petrarch's 


_ meaſures: for his friend Simonides. Pope In- 


nocent VI. died the 12th of September, 1362. 

He was a good and fimple man. The cardi- 

nals caſt their eyes on his brother Hugues Ro- 

ger, a man of great worth, whoſe virtue and 
© WS 


odeſty had gained him univerſal reſpe& ; but 
he refuſed this dignity. They then elected 
William Grimoard, abbe of St. Victor. All 
the world was aſtoniſlied, and even the cardi- 
nals themſelves, at the choice of a pope who 
was not of the ſacred college. Petrarch ſays 
to Urban in a letter, ſome time after, It was 
the effect of divine inſpiration: It was God, 
not the cardinals, elected you to the Papacy, 
making the hands and tongues of men the in- 
ſtruments of his good pleaſure. Vour name, 
adds he, was pronounced without their inten- 
tion. Full of pride, they eſteem themſelves 
alone, and deſpiſe all others. Each one aſpires 
to the ſupreme dignity, and thinks himſelf the 
only one who deſerves it: but, as he cannot 
name himſelf, he elects another, from whom 
he expects the ſame return. How ſhould it 
come into their mind to beſtow on a ſtranger 
what they aimed at themſelves; to raiſe ſo high 
the chief of a ſimple monaſtery, though they 
had every proof of his holineſs and faith? How 
ſhould they think of placing over them as a 
maſter, the man whom they had been uſed to 
command? No: it was God who en you 
in their ballots without their deſign. What 
muſt have been their ſurpriſe, and that of all 


the world, when: they. beheld a an abbe wins 


E 
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while there were e nen ww. | might 
pretend to the papa P75 H me 
As William Gand was in Italy, a car- 
dinals ſent a courier to inform him of his elee- 
tion, and agreed to keep it ſecret till he had 
accepted it. He had been ſent to Naples with a 
a compliment of condolence to queen Jane on 
the death of king Lewis, and to watch over 
her conduct. He was at Florence when he 
heard of the pope's death; and when he went 
from thence, Villani aſſures us he ſaid, If I 
beheld a pope who will re-eſtabliſh the holy 
ſee, and overthrow the tyrants, I ſhould be con- 
tent to die the day after. The courier, having 
overtaken him on his route, received his an- 


ſwer. He arrived himſelf at Avignon ſoon af - 


ter, and was enthroned the next day by the 
name of Urban V. which he preferred to all 
others, becauſe all who had borne that name 
were diſtinguiſhed for their piety. Petrarch 
ſays, this choice proved the goodneſs of the 
pope, and his defign to ſhew kindneſs to all 
the world. At his coronation he forbade the 
cavalcade that uſed to paſs through the city, 
though all was ready for it according to cuf- 


tom, becauſe it appeared to him vain-glori- 


ous. He was very learned in the canon law, 
had been employed by Innocent in ſeveral pub- 
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lie negociations, and had acquired fo- great a 
reputation for faith and piety, that ane one 
nn this election. 
- King: John, who was at e made 
his entrance into Avignon, and dined with the 
new pope. He took this occaſion to make 
bim four demands; the tenths of the: bene- 
fices for fix years, the difpoſal of the four firſt 
hats, the mediation of ages b between, the holy 
\ ſee nad Barnabas Vaſbouiti,. « the conſent 


e 4h quioral F ane of W labs with great 


kill, eluded all theſe demands. The king ſtaid 


at Villeneuve to the end of December. Nicho- 
las Areme, who was in his train, pronounced 
à diſcourſe before the pope and the cardinals 
with great pathos, in which he draws a fright- 
ful picture of the manners of the Roman court. 
This gave him the honour of a place among 
the witneſſes for the truth againſt the popes. 
Petrarch was full of joy at this exaltation, 
knowing the great qualities of the pope, and 
his deſign to re-eſtabliſh the holy ſee at Rome. 
He was again ſolicited by Urban to accept the 
place of ſecretary, ſtill vacant, but he continued 
immoveable. While he was rejoicing in this 
public event, he was informed of a private one 
that grieved him rexceedingly ; this was the 
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death of Azon de Correge, who had been for 
ſometime in a languiſhing ſtate; but the ſtrengtl 
of his conſtitution had ſtruggled through every 
diſorder, till the plague put an end to his life. 


He left a widow of the houſe of Gonzagua, and 
two children, Gilbert and Lewis de Correge, 


who had been brought up by Modeo, that ge- 


nerous young man at Parma. They all wrot 
to Petrarch to acquaint him with their loſs, 
and to ſeek ſome confolation in his friendſhip. 
The children ſaid in their letter, We look 
upon you at preſent as our father and our maſ- 
ter.“ I accept, replied Petrarch, the firſt. 
with pleaſure, though I merit not ſuch chil- 
dren as you are; but J reject the ſecond, whicł 
does not become me. Ever fince you came 
into the world, I have adopted you for my 
children, and revered you as my maſters. I 
have not changed my ſentiments, and 1 ſhall 
feel all my life for you as I have done for your 
father. I 'exhort and conjure you, with tears 
in my eyes, to live in ſuch a manner that the 
world may be able to ſay that your father has 


left children worthy of him; and that, inſtead of 


one friend, and one maſter, that I have loſt, I 

may gain in you two friends and two maſters 
reſembling him. This will be eaſy for you to 
accompliſh, if you are obedient to the counſels 
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of your reſpoRable nn ion ate, to 
ve een 

In his en to e n e tha 
of Azon's friendſhip for him: © He loved no 
one as he / did me, and ſaid I was the on ly Per- 
ſon who had never given him any cauſe of 
complaint, either by my words or actions: that 
he had ſometimes little domeſtic uneaſineſſes 

even with his wife, that pious and amiable wo- 
man, and with his children, though gentle and 
obedient; but that his affection increaſed every 
5 day for me, and he intereſted pinsel eben 
in all my concerns. 

All who would obtain any ee of 15 
diſcloſed their errand by firſt ſpeaking kindly 
of me. I found in him the afliſtance of a 
maſter, the advice of a father, the ſubmiſlion 
of a ſon, and the tenderneſs of a brother. I 
paſſed with him a great part of my life: every 
thing was common between us, good or bad 
fortune, the pleaſures of town or country; his 
glorious labours, his happy leiſure, nothing was 
excepted. When we journeyed together, he 
would expoſe his life for mine. Alas! why 
did he not take me with him in wg 1215 journey 
he will ever make?  _ 
+ Theſe letters were ee —_ a manu- 
ſoript in the Medicis library. The widow of 


* 


Azon wrote alſo, but her letters are loſt. She 
was a lady of the greateſt merit. Soon after the 
death of her huſband, her brother, Hugolin de 
Gonzagua, a man of great genius, and poſſeſſed 
of a moſt graceful perſon, was aſſaſſinated"by his 
brothers, who were Jealous of the authority his 
father had left him in at Mantua. Petrarch ſays} 
«I did not dare to touch upon this ſtring in 
my letter; the _ woman is nnn een 
already. N 
The plague having nes Werne Novi £ 
went to Naples, where he was invited by Ni- 
cholas Acciajoli; but not enduring any depend- 
ance, he ſtayed but a ſhort time with the grand 
ſeneſchal at Amalphi, where he lived like a ſove- 
reign prince. He came to Venice to his friend 
Petrarch, who was rejoiced to ſee him, and ſhew- 
ed him every mark of friendſhip. e 
Boccace brought with him a man of a very 


ſingular character; he was a Greek of Theſſa- 


lonica, called Leonce Pilate; he gives us this 
deſcription of him : He had a very ugly face, 
and a terrifying countenance : he had a long 


| beard, and ſtiff black hair, which he ſcarce - 


ever combed. Plunged in continual medita- 
tion, he neglected all the rules of ſociety, was 
rude and clownith, without the leaſt civility 


or good manners. But, to make up for'theſs 
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defects, he was perfect in the Greek tongue, 
and his head was full of the Grecian hiſtory 
and mythology. He had but a ſuperficial knoy- 
ledge of the Latin; but, perſuaded 1t was ho- 
nourable to claim a foreign original, he called 
Himſelf a Greek in Italy, and an Ttalian in 
Greece. Boecace met with him in 1360, going 
from Venice to Avignon: he took him to his 
houſe at Florence, and procured him a pro- 
fefforſhip for the Greek language in that uni- 
verſity. Leonce explained the poems of Homer 

there for two years, and gave leſſons upon them 
jn private to Boccace. This Greek was not un- 
known to Petrarch. Boccace had often ſpoken 
of him, and joined with him in a letter to Pe- 
trarch in the character of Homer, complaining 
that his works were very little known in Italy, 
and his name had hardly reached the Alps; 
and that even in his own country they had loſt 
a great part of them. He then ſpeaks of the 
ingratitude of his imitators, above all, Virgil, 
who has not ſo much as named him, though 
ornamented with his ſpoils; that his name, 
revered in former times by lawyers and phy- 
ſicians, is at preſent the ſport of the public; that 
Leonce Pilate has dragged him to Florence, 
where he is, as it were, exiled, having only three 
friends. He concludes by beſeeching Petrarch 


v 7. | 


to take him under his protection, and ſhelter 
him from the infults of the ond ts 

petrarch IR his ge with this ad- 
dreſs : e TEE 

Petrarch, lens 1 man, awarding nee _—_ 5 
Greek Muſe: and then proceeds to anſwer his! 
complaints. As to the loſs of. your 'books, | 
this is the fate of all human things: and Who 
ſhall complain hereafter in the ſame ſituation, 
ſince the ſun of eloquenee has ſuffered an 
eclipſe? As to your imitators, always ſure of 
the firſt place, you ought to be pleaſed with 
thoſe who try to equal you, and fall ſo ſhort. 

For my own part, I wiſli for ſome who ſunpaſs 
me. As to Virgil, he had the moſt generous of 
ſouls, and, if we believe Horace, was incapable 
of mgratitude. He has ſpoken of Theocritus 
in his Bucolics, and of Heſiod in his Georgios, 
whom he copied: how came he then not to 
ſpeak of you in his Eneid? It was becauſe he 
deſtined to you the moſt honourable place, and 
would conclude his poem with your eulogy. 
Death prevented him, of that alone r 
complain. 

Vo you forget the anon he mal thoſe 8 
who accuſed him of pillaging your verſes? 
He muſt be ſtrong, indeed, who can take the 
club from Hereules.“ You feel the . of this 
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reply. As to the contempt in which you hay 
been held by ſome; there are perſons whom it! 
an honour to diſpleaſe. It happens to you as to 
the ſun ; weak-eyed people, and the birds. of 
night, cannot ſupport its luſtre. All who have 
poſſeſſed a ray of genius, have regarded you not 
only as a philoſopher, but as the firſt and moſt 
ſublime of philoſophers. | 
Tou are not to wonder you us met 
with three friends only in Florence, a city im- 
merſed in trade; but I am aſtoniſhed you ſhould 
call it an exile to be brought out of Greece 
into Italy. Conſider, however, you will find a 
fourth, and we may add a fifth, friend there, 
who have received the laurel crown. As the 
world goes, five friends in one city is ſomething 
to boaſt of. Look among the other cities; you 
find one at Bologna, the mother of ſcience, two 
at Verona, and one at Mantua; if he has not 
quitted your colours, to follow thoſe of Ptole- 
my. Peruſia produced but one lover of ſecience, 
and he abandoned Parnaſſus, the Appennine, 
and the Alps, to run about Spain. At Rome 
I know of none at preſent; but I knew many 
there and elſewhere formerly, who exiſt no 
longer upon earth. But are not perſons of- ths 
character rare even in your country? The friend 
who exiled you to Florence, is, perhaps, the only 
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Greek attached to you. You had another, who 
vas my preceptor, Borlaam, the famous Greek, 
| who died ſoon after I had obtained him a bi- 
ſhopric. You aſk my protection, and ſeek a re- 
fuge in my houſe; but what can I do for you, 
when I cannot defend myſelf * If you were per- 
ſecuted through envy in the learned city of 
Athens, what can we hope for from theſe 


cities, plunged in ignorance and voluptuouſneſs? 


Though I do not merit a gueſt like you, I am 
ſeeking your acquaintance with ardour; and if 
the Theſſalian perfects his inſtructions, I ſhall 
ſoon complete the friendſhip which I have ſo 
long deſired. I have prepared you a habitation 
in my inmoſt heart ; ng can equal the love 
and eſteem I have for you.” 

Petrarch and Boccace paſſed the Gunner 
together i in the moſt delightful manner. Be- 
nintendi, chancellor of Venice, came frequently 


to viſit them in the evening when he had finiſh» 


ed his public affairs, and took them upon the 
water in his gondola: he was a man of letters, 
an excellent companion, and a ſincere friend 
and admirer. of Petrarch. There were ſome 
other perſons of genius who joined this little 
refined ſociety ; Donat de Albanzani and Pe- 
ter de Muglo : the former was a grammarian, 
born in the mountains of the Appennine, a man 
VOL, II. yY 
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of very amiable diſpoſitions and agreeable con- 
verſation. He was poor, (ſays Boecace,) but 


Full of honour, and one of my beſt friends.” The 


latter was a celebrated rhetorician: he was for- 
merly a profeſſor at Padua, and called himſelf 
the ſcholar of Petrarch: in his old age he went 
to Bologna, and had for his n the nen 
Coluccio Salutati. 

The affairs of Boceace quilt: his. return 
to Florence; and when he heard the plague 


was leſs violent, he left Venice. Petrarch, who 


loved him affectionately, feared the air was not 
yet purified, and was extremely grieved at his 
departure. Boccace would have taken with 
him Leonce Pilate; but he wanted to return 
to his own country, and waited for a ſhip to ſet 
ſail for Conſtantinople: Petrarch wiſhed to detain 
him ſomewhat longer, but he embarked ſoon 
after. Petrarch adds to the picture Boceace 
gave of him, that he was ſour, arrogant, and 
ſometimes almoſt crazy ; ſo filthy- as to diſguſt 
every one; and very inconſiderate and rude in 
his expreſſions, of which he gives us an ex- 
ample. One day, when they were together at 
a ſolemn feaſt, where they ſung high maſs ac- 
| cording to the Roman ritual, with all the ac- 
cuſtomed ceremonies, * T eannot ſupport,” ſud 


the Greek, the nonſenſe of theſe Latins. e; 
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trarch was extremely offended and alarmed with 
his want of delicacy in this ſolemn ſituation. 
If the people had heard theſe words, ſays he, 
they would have ſtoned the unfortunate Greek. 
Though I wiſhed more inſtruction from him, I 
was not ſorry for his departure. I feared I 
might catch his four, melancholy humour: it 
is a diſeaſe of the foul, as contagious as the diſ- 
order of the body. Petrarch treated him, how- 
ever, with great Kindneſs; and, as he perceived 
he read the comedies of Terence with pleaſure, 
he gave him a copy of them to amuſe him upon 
his voyage: Though I cannot imagine, ſays 
he, how the moſt gloomy of the Greeks can 
reliſh the moſt lively of the African. 

In the year 1363, a prieſt, whom Nen 
had charged with a letter for Lelius, called, 
on his return from Rome, and, with a mourn- 
ful ſilence, put Petrarch's letter into his hand 
without ſpeaking a word. Petrarch, perceiving 
his own characters and ſeal, eried out haſtily, 
What does this mean? Why is this letter ſtill 
ſealed up? What is Lelius about? Where 
is he?” The prieſt kept his eyes fixed on the 
ground, and made no reply. Petrarch too well 
comprehended his meaning, and gave himſelf 
up to grief. He had lived thirty years in the 
greateſt friendſhip with Lelius. This loſs was 
1 2 
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. followed almoſt imm jellintely by that of Simo- 
nides, who died at Naples of the plague. The 
a perſon who had cloſed his eyes brought the news 
to Petrarch. He ſought in the boſom of his 
friend Boccace a conſolation under theſe diſ- 
treſſes, and beſeeches' him to come to Venice. 
15 You are dearer to me than ever; you are al- 
| RENT the only friend left me. * knoh Bot what 
is become of Barbatus ; death ravages tlie coun- 
try he inhabits. Comply with my requeſt: you 
know my houſe, it is in a good air. Benintendi 
Vill paſs his evenings with us; and our Donat, 
Who has quitted the tHodnthitis of Tufcany for 
the banks of the Adriatic. An' abſolute ſoli- 
tude is contrary to humanity ; but to a philoſo- 
| pher, and a man of letters, two or three friends 
| -are ſufficient, becauſe at the worſt he can be 
ſatisſied with his own company. If you with 
to vary your fi ſituation,” we will 90 and ſpend 
ſome time at Trieſte, or Capo de de Iſtria, where 
they tell me the air is good. Let us join to- 
gether in reviewing. the works of Simonides, | 
and fitting them $67 poſterity ; ; khis is what J | 
hoped from you and from him.“ A few days 
after this, he received the news that Barbatus l 
was dead of the plague. The perſon from whom 
| he received this account” had paſſed his life \ 
with him; and * Petrarch to write his Y 
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aac Hetmach een * * s letter as e fol. | 


lows 2341424 | 
4 ought ws 2 . as WFP el Barbet 
| well deſerves it; the ſun never AE upon a 
kinder and more elevated ſoul. Letters were 
kis food, and he fled from pomp and pleaſure: 
He was neither proud nor envious : he had great 
knowledge, and a memory to retain it; a lively 
genius, and a flowing ſtyle. . He preferred me” 
to all the world; but fate ſeparated us ever 
ſince the death of that incomparable p prince who 
united us. We have lived at a diſtance from 
each other, ſo that I am ignorant of his man- 
ner of life, what paſſed in his houſe, what he 
did for the republic, or his writings ſince that 
time. You; who have paſſed your life with 
him, can do nothing more honourable for your 
country, or yourſelf, than to make his works 
known. Never was there a better citizen. I do 
not except Ovid, whoſe manners were not an- 
ſwerable to his genius. Barbatus had more un- 
derſtanding than Ovid, and his manners were 
irreproachable. - The letters I have written to 
him are a proof of the Singular eſteem in which 
I held hams. Corrs 
The place of apoſtolic ſeeretary being Kill 
vacant, Francis Bruni wrote to Petrarch that he 
was known to the pope, who had often ſhewn 
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him favour, and that he begged he would write 
a letter of recommendation for him to his ho- 
lineſs. Petrarch replied, that it would be im- 
pertinent in a man like him to recommend one 
known and beloved by the pope. He wrote, how - 

ever, to Avignon; and it was, no doubt, owing 
to the character he gave of him that this office 
vas conferred; upon Bruni. When Petrarch 
was informed of it, he gave him ſome admi. 
rable advice on his conduct in this important 
place: and, er of the Romans ee he. 
one |. 0 | 
< There i is, nak: a greater or more * 
| n en his peer is not in the world; but 
he ought, in his very elevated ſtation, to be 
more humble and meek than he was before. 
He ought not to forget that he holds on earth 
the place of him who ſays, Learn of me, for 
J am meek and lowly of heart. Does it then 
ſuit the vicar of an humble lord to by e- POR 
arrogant in ſpirit ? q 

Petrarch writing to e at bann time 
ſpeaks of the Italian jugglers, who were poets 
and muſicians joined: they went to the palaces 
of princes, or the caſtles of great lords, to fing 
their praiſes; their ſongs were ſometimes ſa- 
tirical, on various fubjects; and they accom» 
panied them with the barp, or ſome other in- 
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ſtrument. They ue a ſet of people, ſays 
Petrarch, who have little genius, great me- 
mories, and ſtill greater impudence. Having no- 
thing of their own, they cover themſelves wit 
the ſpoils of others, and declaim with emphaſis 
the verſes they have learned by heart: they 
hereby conciliate the favour of the great, Who 
give them money, clothes, and ſometimes 
conſiderable preſents. They ſeek theſe means 
of living among authors, whoſe verſes they ob- 
tain by prayers and money, when the neceſſities 
of the author, or his covetouſneſs, will part 


with them on theſe conditions. I have often 


ſilenced by my refuſiis, they come rarely to me 
at preſent. Now and then, touched by the 
miſery of the petitiener, I give him a produc- 
tion to procure him food. Some, who have 
gone from me naked and pennyleſs, have re- 
turned ſome time after dreſſed in filk, their 
purſe well filled, to give me thanks for having 
relieved their diſtreſs. I aſked one of them, 
why he always came to me; why he did not go 
to others; to Boccace, for inſtance: he replied, 
he had often, and without ſucceſs. As I was 
ſurpriſed that a man ſo prodigal of his wealth 
thould be ſo avaricious of his poetry, they told 
me he had burnt all his verſes in the vulgar 
| V 4 | 
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tongue becauſe! they were inferidoiRo: mins. 
Tell me, 18 eee 10defty 


be ſo happy to walk in ſe ——— 
there not he too much. preſumpiion in refuſing 


the ſecond or third place, and beholding» with 
impatience the nem of two or three fellow 
citizens?” Ie B 3116 ii 
The firſt rank in letters e ee, given to 
Dante, the ſecond to Petrarch, and the third to 
occage. Petrarch proceeds in his letter to 
comment upon the ignorance of the agee 
Age obſcure and inglorious! ſays he. 
Thou deſpiſeſt antiquity, thy mother, the in · 
ventreſs of all the arts: Hou dareſt to compare 
thyſelf to her, and even arrogate the preference. 
I ſpeak not of the people in general, whoſe 
opinion is always to be deſpiſed; or of the 
military; who think their art in its perfection 
when it is in the decline, and who go to com- 
bat dreſſed out as for a wedding, more oc- 
cupied to pleaſe their miſtreſſes than terrify 
their enemies; their ignorance is their excuſe: 
J paſs over in ſilence all thoſe kings who make 
royalty conſiſt in gold and purple, the ſceptre 
and the diadem, while they are governed by 
their own paſſions ; proſperity blinds them; 
and how then ſhould. * Penetrate into an- 


VI. 


tiquity ? 2 But what can mem ofiletters — 
who are guilty" of the ſame error; who con- 
demn Plato and Ariſtotle; hk a) mock of 
Socrates and Pythagoras; deſpiſe Cicero that 
God of eloquence; think ſlightly of Varro and 
Seneca; and look upon the ſtyle of Livy and 
Salluſt to be rude and vulgar? I had a conver- 
fation one day with a philoſopher of this kind, 
who went beyond all that I have ſaid, and Had 
the horrid preſumption to blaſpheme againſt 
Jeſus Chriſt; and the doctrine of his goſpel. 
I was talking with him in my! library, and I 
happened to quote ſome paſſages from the 
ſacred! books: He replied, his brows bent 
with difpleafure, Keep to yourſelf your does 
tors of the church; Iknow very well who 
ought to be followed.“ © You ſpeak; ſaid I, 
* with the authority of the eee Paul; 1 
wiſh you thought as he did.“ „ „Tour St. Paul,“ 
he replied, is a fool, A à ſower of words.“ 
It is true,“ ſaid I, that the ſeed he has ſown 
has had great Fuccels, cultivated by his ſucceſ- 
ſors; and watered with: the blood of the mar- 
tyrs, it has produced an abundant? harveſt.” 
With an air of compaſſion; and a contemptuous 
grin, he replied, Be a good Chriſtian as long 
as you pleaſe: for my part, I believe nothing 
about it: yqur Paul,” your Auguſtine, and all 
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the others you boaſt of, were only idh \ babblers. 
Oh] if you could read Averroes, you would ſee 
how. ſuperior he is to them all!“ I own, that 
this blaſphemy, put me into ſuch a paiGon, it 
was with difficulty I could contain. G0,“ 
faid I to him, hold elſewhere ſuch 9 
theſe; and, taking him by the cloak, I put him 
out of my houſe with more roughneſs than ſuited 
my character. There are a multitude of ſuch 
people as theſe, whoſe inſolence and ignorance 
nothing can ſuppreſs :- neither the reſpe& due to 
Jefus Chriſt, nor the, fear of inquiſitors, priſons, 
or faggots, nothing can make any impreſſion 
upon them. . Theſe are the people, my dear 
friend, with whom we live, and who take upon 
them the office of our judges, - Not content 
with having loſt the works of the ancients, 
they inſult their manes: eager after novelties, 
they attach themſelves to new guides, ſpread 
abroad new doctrines, and deſpiſe all that are 
ancient. We eannot hope for better judges in 
poſterity: licentiouſneſs increaſes every day, 

and the number of its philoſophers; the 
ee ages, and Ao e of 
them.“ . 

5 after ing: this deny Takia ma 
and paſſed. the autumn at Pavia. Galeas Viſ- 
comti had built there the fineſt palace in the 
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world. 5 Eaſter he went alvays to Padua, 
to diſcharge at that holy —_—_ the office of hin 
canonry. The Florentines, who aſked him to 
reſide in his own. city, applied to the pope to 
grant him a canonry there: the pope had 
ſomething better in view for him; but the 
rumour of his death being ſpread over France, 
the pope diſpoſed of that, and the benefices of 
Petrarch, many of which the latter, unknown 
to him, had given away to his friends. This 
cauſed a great diſturbance in the Roman court. 
This falſe report had ſpread to Italy; and they 


wept for him at Milan, and even at Padua, 


which is ſo near Venice, that I had been dead,” 
ſays by they might have heard my-laſt ſigh 
there. He had a ſort of complaint which was 
very trouble ome, and occafioned fo great an 
itching, that he was unable to write, or em- 


ploy himſelf in his uſual mam this was an 


only ground of the report. 1155 
In 1365 Boccace went to ee a on n 
public affair. He wrote to Petrarch, giving an 


account of his friends whom he ſaw at Avig- 


non, and particularly Philip de Cabaſſole, now 
made Patriarch of Jeruſalem. As ſoon as he 
law Boccace, though he knew him not, he ran 
to embrace bim in the preſence of the pope 
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and the cardinals, aſking "with" impatience, for 
news of his dear Petrarf nn 
Petrarch ſome months after this ſent th 
Treatiſe” on Solitude to Philip de Cabaſſole, 
which” he had long promiſed, but could not 
before get copied. This prelate wrote to Pe- 
trarch to thank him for his book: he affured 
im the pope and the cardinal Gui of Bologna 
were deſirous of it; that the archbiſhop" of 
Embrun, and the biſhop” of Liſbon, had read 
it with great pleaſure. As to myſelf,* adds hey 
I delight in it ſo much, that T make them read 
it ine at Wyrepaſts. d 326-19) ie ds 
' © You' have the eyes of a lynx,' replies Pe- 
trarch: but your friendſhip for me has blinded 
you; it is always equally ardent. © Vou will 
cauſe me at length to eſteem my own works; 
for why ſhould I ſuppoſe that ſo many great 
men are deceived in their judgments? Truly 
you will inſpire me with W een and emu- 
| lation! „ a 11 ati e e A 
Donat, the friend of Desen at Venice, 
came one morning to inform him of the tra- 
gical death of Leonce Pilate. When he was 
got to Greece, he wrote Petrarch a letter as 
long and as dirty as his hair and his beard, in 
which he praiſed Italy to the ſkies, ſaid ever) 


In 


| wrote ſeveral times 15 
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ill ting: he, could deviſe of Greece, and curſe 
Byzantium. He concluded by devring. Y — 
Petrarch a letter of. recommendation ta the em- 
peror of Conſtantinople, by, whom he aſſur- 


him he was, as well thought. of as by the em- 


peror of Rome. Petrarch made no anſwex. to 
this letter. The Greek, who ſighed after Italy, 
and wanted to be recalled there by Petrargh, 
o acknowledge his error 
in, returning] to; Greece,” and to deſire him to 
pardon it: but Petrarch, ho knew, his. natu- 
ral inconſtancy of humour, and ieved; him 
too old to alter, agreed win, Baccace to. give 


him no anſwer. Ibis Greek, ſaid he, who. 
would have been uſeful. to our, ſtufies, if he 
vere, not a ſavage: beaſt,; ſhall never be ęealled 


by me. It is hut quſt that a man who, though 
in miſery, trampled under: foot the delights gf 


Italy, ſhould drag out a miſerable life at By- 


zantium. Let him goß if he will, with his filthy 
beard, his ragged cloak, and his brutiſh. man- 
ners, and keep che labyrinth of Czete, where 1 
know he paſſed ſeveral years, 19 5006 an ants. 
. | Notwithſtanding;Petrarch:s continued ſilence. 
Leonce embarked! for Venice in the firſt ſhip 


be could meet with, perſuaded that Fetrarch 
and Boccace would behold him again with 


pleaſure, or at leaſt that they would not ſhut 
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their doors againſt him. Having lata paſſed 
the ' Boſphorus, the Propontis, the Helleſpont, 
the Egean and Tonic ſeas, he was entered hap- 
pily into the Adriatic, hen there arofe on à 
ſadden a dreadful ſtorm. While every ohe Was 
employed in the neceſſary buſineſs of the ſhip, 
che terrified Greek had bound hinifelf to a 
maſt, when a flaſh of lightning ſetting fire to 
the cords of the fails, he was confumed in a 
moment. The people in the thip were ſeized 
_ terror ; but flo one periſhed except” Le- 
The ſhapeleſs and half. roaſted body of 
— 5 Greek was thrown inte the ſea, 
and devoured by the fiſh of Italy inſtead of the 
worms of Greece, to whom Petrareh had deſ- 
tined it. He was touched, however, with this 
event, and wrote to Boecace to impart it to 
him. This unfortunate man,“ ſaid he, is gone 
out of this world as Wöoürüfülly as he came 
into it. I believe he never experienced one 
ſerene day. His phyſiognomy ſeemed to an- 
nounce his eataſtrophe. I canfiot divine how 
any ſparks of poetic fire could ever penetrate 
into a ſoul enveloped with ſuch thick dark- 
neſs. His clothes and his books are not loſt; 
I will have them ſought, for perhaps there may 
be an Euripides, and a rwe and ſome 
other books he promiſed me.“ Petrarch was 
| 1 
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ever aſſiduous in his fearch after the beſt Greck 
authors. He begged Boecace to ſend him the 
tranſlation of Homer made by Leonce. It 
was written out fair by the hand of Boccace, 
who had worked at it with the Greek. The 
manufeript comprehended: the whole Iliad, and 
a part of the Odyſſey. Leonce had not finiſhed 
the laſt. Petrarch had ſighed for this Latin 
Homer many years. The Greek and Latin 
authors, ſays he, which were in rer tbrary 
received him with tranſports of joy.” 10 

In February, 1866, there was 8 e 
in the houſe of Petrarch at Wahire. Frances 
his daughter, was brought to of a fon, to 
whom Donat ſtood godfather, acid to whom they 
gave the name of Francis. She had a ene 
before this, born in 1363. 4 

Every letter Petrarch received ne Avigs 
non, above all from Philip de Cabaſſole, whoſe 
e weighed with him more than all the 
reſt, was filled with the praiſes of Urban. The 
church reſounded with his fame; nothing was 
talked of but his wit, his eloquence, his piety, 
his love of juſtice, his zeal for order, his bounty 
to the good, and his averſion to the wicked. 
He began his pontificate with the wiſeſt regu- 
lations. He ſent back the courtly prelates, 
and repreſſed the greedineſs of the eceleſiaſticg 
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-into wir OW to place upon their ond — 
crooked r which they called horns. He 
forbade them to wear theſe bonnets; and the 
officers of his palace had orders. to tale them 

off by force, if they appeared there in them. 
Petrareh highly approved theſe regulations, and 
only wiſhed. this great pope would extend his 
reformation to the: dreſs of all the world, but 


principally in Italy. Who can beheld, fays 


he, with patience, the ſhoes with pointed 


boek, fo long that they will reach the knee; 

d-drefles with wings to them? the hair put 
into a tail? the foreheads of the men furrow- 
ed with the heads of thoſe ivory needles with 
which the women faſten their hair, and their 
ſtomachs eee in f 170 machines of n 


9, Me 


n 5 Aer 


ky © of the beſt ee. of, nend 
fuppreſion of aſylums. A man guilty of the 
greateſt crimes, had only to take refuge in the 
court of a cardinal's palace, and he could not 


be purſued by juſtice: The cardinal de Tal- 
lerand, who knew the characters of men, fore - | 


faw this would be a great pontiff; for, a little 
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joy, and was: tempted to write to this s great 
man. eee eee he was encouraved 


will put the-4 — to all bn removing 
the holy ſee to Rome; and he ſpeaks: with tlie 
utmoſt freedom, and even preſumption, on the 
ſubjects he was led to examine by eser of 
this great event. i 2775 enn 
The anſwer of Urban was a the 
benevolence of his characte ved y 
letter, ſays he, with e and read it 
vith attention. I find many things in it wor- 
thy of praiſe, for the beauty of the thoughts, 
and the elegance of the ſtyle. I admire your 
eloquence, your wiſdom, and your zeal for the 
public good. 1 1 ſhall be charmed to ſee you, 
and to have it in my . to give ww 1 
tokens of my favour.” ““. Ira 
Urban, who was more e in than canon. 
law than in hiſtory and the belles lettres, de- 
fired Francis Bruni to make ſome comment 
upon Petrarch's letter, that he might under- 
ſtand it with more eaſe. Every body at Avig- 
VOL. It 2 | 
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non was aftoniſhed with the requeſt. Soon 
after he received | this letter, the Pape, . whole 


inclination was in perfect accord with it, de- 


clared his reſolution to depart. for Rome the 
Eaſter of the following year, and ordered the 


long neglected, - and that they ſhould prepare. 


top. The king of France, who found it ad- 
vantageous to have the pope in his neighbour- 


hood, ſent Nicholas Oreme, who made a very 


flat oration in full conſiſtory. The pope replied 


to it with gravity, and in a few words, and ſhew- 
ed the impreſſion it had made, by haſtening 


the preparations for his departure. 
In 1366 Petrarch went to paſs; the hot 
months at Pavia. The court of Galeas Vi- 
the baptiſm of a daughter, whom Iſabella of 
France lay in of in May. Petrarch found Ga- 
leas himſelf in a pitiable ſtate with the gout, 
which tormented him more than ever: he had 
it in his feet, hands, and ſhoulders: the other 
parts of his body were without motion; and his 
nerves ſo ſhrunk that he could not hold him- 
felf upright. The pains he ſuffered were fo 
terribly ſharp- and ſevere, that his friends could 
not behold him without tears, His courage and 
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patience aſtoniſhed” all the world. It was, in- 
deed, wonderful to behold a man of his rank, 
{til young, of a delicate conſtitution, brought 
up in ſoftneſs and pleaſure, deprived of all bis 


limbs, and ſuffering ſuch agonies without the 


leaſt complaint. He looked upon his diſtemper- 
ed body with as tranquil and ſerene an air as if 
it had been the body of another man. He ſent 


to Florence for Thomas de Garbo, the greateſt 
phyſician at this time in Italy. Thomas joined 


to a great knowledge in his profeſſion à very 


extenſive practice: he told Petrarch he had 
never ſeen ſo ſtrong and ſo n a nee 


tion as his in his life. 0 

The 20th of July, 1366, as nd 
at midnight, as was his cuſtom, to ſay matins, 
recolleted that juſt at that time he entered 
into his ſixty-third year, which is looked upon 
as the moſt eritical period of human life. 
was born, ſays he to Boccace, at Arezzo, in 


1304, on Monday, the 20th of July, at the break 


of day. Many princes, philoſophers, and ſaints, 


have died at this period: obſerve what happens | 


to me, and judge from my fate. #3; 
As the end of October, 1366, Petrarch receiv- 
ed a viſit from Stephen Colonna the younger, 


the only remaining branch of that illuſtrious 


| family. He came from France, and was going 
hs, © 2 2 5 
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to Rome, to wait the arrival of the pope. Af- 
ter many hours of converſation, not having met 
for ſuch a number of years, Stephen, in haſte 
to depart, aſked Petrarch if he ſhould carry no 


meſſage from him to the pope. Petrarch re- 


plied, Atter preſenting my humble duty to 
the holy father, relate to him the following 
hiſtory, which is taken from Seneca. Alex- 
ander having acquired the name of Great by 
his victories in Aſia, the Corinthians ſent am- 
baſſadors to him to offer him the freedom of 
their city, a thing ridiculous in itſelf, but, which 
they had never done, to any but Hercules, 
This determined Alexander not to deſpiſe the 
preſent they made him. There are things mean 
in themſelves, which obtain value from their 
rarity. The example authoriſes me to offer 
my heart to the pope. Though I am only a worm 
of the earth before him, it may be acceptable, 
perhaps, becauſe, of all the popes of this age, 
to him alone have 1 offered it. If he aſks hy 
ſuch wiſe, eloquent, and generous men as have 
been among them, and whoſe. kindneſs I haye 
experienced, have never obtained this from me, 
you may anſwer, becauſe, according to my 
judgment, he is the only, one of ew who, has 
done his duty.' 1 
The n of October this year 1 Ni 
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cholas Acciajoli, the great friend anch anon of 
Petrarch, died at Naples. His biographer re- 
lates that St. Bridget, coming to that city, 
| lodged with dame Jaquette, fiſter of the grand 
ſeneſchal, and that 'ſhe ſaid to her one day, 
© Your brother will die ſhortly.” The ſiſter, dif- 
treſſed at this prediction, went to ſeek her bro- 
ther, and found him with the queen in good 
health; but he died a few days after of an ab- 
ſceſs in his head. His body was carried, by his 
order, to that magnificent monaſtery of the 
Carthuſians he had built near Florence, and to 
which he had ſent a great number of precious 
manuſeripts, intending to eſtabliſh a ne, and 
finiſh his days in that delightful ſpot. * 
In the beginning of the year 1367 Petrarch 
underwent a domeſtic chagrin, which (as it 
regarded a perſon of great conſequence tb the 
republic of letters after the death of 'Petrarch, 
and moſt writers of that perſon's life have miſ- 
taken many circumſtances in it) ſhall be infert- 
ed here from Petrarch's letters: I ſpeak of John 
Malphigi, known of ſome by the name of John 
of Ravenna. His father, though he had neither 
birth nor fortune, ſent him when very young to 
ſtudy at Venice, where he was ſo fortunate as 
to have Donat de Prato for his maſter, who con- 
ceived a particular friendſhip for him. Petrarch 
2 3 
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took him into his houſe nn n e 


him thus to Boccace: bis hou; 

A year after you went e me, * teak; 
to live with me a young man of good cha- 
racter; he has a lively and penetrating genius, 
and an extraordinary memory. He learned my 
twelve eclogues by heart in eleven days, 
and recited them without heſitation. Notwith- 


ſtanding this ſtrength of memory, he has fire 
and imagination, qualities rarely united. If he 


lives, I hope he will be ſomething great. He 
hates and flies from money as much as others 
love and deſire it: it is to no purpoſe to offer 
it, he will hardly receive the neceſſaries of life. 
As to the love of retirement, faſtings, and 


watchings, he goes far beyond me. Shall 1 


own it? By theſe diſpoſitions: he has inſinuat- 
ed himſelf into my heart to ſuch a degree, that 
J love bim as if he was my own ſon, and even 
more; for my ſon would be maſter, according 
to the faſhion of the age; and this young man 
is all obedience, more occupied with pleaſing 
me than himſelf. He acts from feeling, and 
not from intereſt: he ſeems to deſire nothing 
but to improve by my aſſiſtance. My Familiar 
Epiſtles were in the utmoſt diſorder: four of 
my friends had undertaken to arrange them, 
and were ſoon tired of the employment; but he 
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. this\taſk: there are three hun- 


dred and fifty, te this Lam writing 2 
you ſhall have them written by his 'handh/which, 


writers. He has a talent for poetry; and; if he 
cultivates it, he will ſucceed! admirably. The 
timidity of his youth gives him an air of em 
barraſſment; and his expreſſion is not eaſy but 
his fentiments are ſublime and delicate HE 
loves to imitate at preſent, which is agreeable 
to his age; in time he will ceaſe to copy, and 
from the ſtyles of others een of his (own 
that ſhall excel them. eh bros Wal 

Malphigi ſeemed to be at nus far 
Petrarch: he took him witty him every where 
in all his journies and amuſements; and, to 
attach him ſtill more, he cauſed him to take 
upon him the eccleſiaſtical ſtate: The biſhop 
of Ravenna, who conferred it on him, com- 


manded him to love and honour Petrarch, ne- 


ver to leave him, and to look upon the happi⸗ 
neſs of falling into his hands as a particular fa- 
your of Providence. Petrarch procured for him 
the certain reverſion of a benefice, which thonld 
enable him to buy books; clothes, and all he 
wanted, without recourſe to any _ and in- 
tended to do much more for him. 

This young man, amiable as "ly * and the 

| 2 4 
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delight of Petrarch, went into his ſtudy; and 
told him plainly he could not ſtay any longer 
with him, and that he deſigned to go away 
immediately. Petrarch, aſtoniſhed beyond mea · 
ſure, dropped his pen; and looking attentively 
at him, and perceiving in his countenance the 
| diſorder of his ſoul; he aſked him what all 
this meant, and whether he had any cauſe of 
complaint againſt him, his friends, or his ſer- 
vants? John declared he had not; and added, 
with tears, that he well knew he ſhould never 
be ſituated ſo: n, and ee, | 
him ri ns Sn Uto 1; 
Af this is the 0 ne young man, 
faid Petrarch, if nothing is wanting, notliing 
diſpleaſes you with me, why ſhould: you leave 
me? Where do you propoſe to gor John, 
with a voice interrupted by tears, rephed; 1 
only leave you becauſe I can write no longer. 
How then? Do your hands tremble? Does 
Four eye-ſight fail you?” Neither one nor 
the other; but I have taken ſuch a diſguſt to 
writing, that I cannot bring myſelf to take up 
the pen ; again. I q told you ſo, replied Pe- 
trarch; you wrote too much. It is exceſs that 
produces diſguſt. Leave off writing, repoſe 
yourſelf, and you will find that your: taſte for 
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melancholy air; -< I: ſhalbnever:mote writevfor- 
you or anyone. So much the better; do not 
write; 1-did: not take you for my ſecretary, but 
my fon. Yowthalbread, you ſfall chat with 
me, you thall accompany me every where, and 
be the ornament of my little houſe. © I in- 
habit à houſe where I do nothir g Eat bread- 
I have not earned? T have too much heart? 
for that. Vour arguments are vain: let me go 
nen or I ſhall Were without your ee 
ſion ?! n 1 rn et en unt 2765 en 
n nb this anſwer; replied=to 11 
with ſome ſharpneſs, Wretched young man! 
And do you then think ſo poorly of yourſelf, 
that you cannot be uſeful to me unleſs you 
write? Lou have deceived: me: I had con- 
ceived a better opinion of your underſtanding. 
But what will our friend Donat ſay, who gave 
us to each other? He may ſay what he will: 
What have I to do with Donat? Ungrateful 
as you are, is it thus you reſpect your maſter, 
and the father of your ſoul? When he ſhall ſee 
you without me, he will aſk you where you 
have left your father; he will believe either 
that I am dead, or that your head is turned.” 
Petrarch then recalled to liis remembrance the 
exhortations of the biſhop, and tried to con- 
vince him of his comfortable ſituation. It 
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is all in vain,” ſaid John; nothing can move 
my reſolution. Saying this, he went out im- 
but he could not get off, beeauſe the city of 
Padua is ſurrounded with double walls and two 
rivers. He came back very melancholy. Pe- 
trarch begged he would acquaint him with the 
true cauſe of his departure, :promifing to let him 
go, and to give him —_— for his journey, 
mendation. He ſtill pro- 
teſted that he had no other reaſon for leaving 
him than that he named. For my own part, 
fays Petrarch, I think he muſt have been 
tempted by ſome other proſpect, or that he is 
turned fool. His eyes wander, and are diffe- 
rent from what they were. When he walks 
through the city, the people point at him, and 
ſay, Do you ſee: that young man? Learning 
has turned his head.” I am juſt now informed 
it is his deſign to go to Naples. Who knows? 

Perhaps from the cinders of Virgil of Mantua 
may riſe up a new Virgil of Ravenna. He has 
been ſpoiled with praiſe : to give him emula- 
tion we have fed him with pride. This will be 
a leſſon hereafter to praiſe none but perſons of 
approved virtue, and not to nn on R 

of his age. | 

Petrarch haſtened to put this young man 


and letters of recon 
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again into the hands of Donat, hoping he 

might cure him of his folly. He appeared 
better at firſt, but it ſoon returned. There 
was nothing fixed or regular in his deſigns: 
Sometimes he would go to Naples, to ſee the 


ſtantinople and Greece, to learn the Greek 
tongue. Petrarch in vain repreſented to him 
that he did not perfectly underſtand Latin; 
that the voyage was full of peril; that he had 
no money; and that he would find nothing but 


ruins at Athens, and ignorance in Greece. 


When he was thus oppoſed, he bent his brows, 
talked in a confuſed manner, and changed his 
intention. Every moment his body appeared 
to he agitated by many contending ſouls. The 
concluſion of all was, he went away one day, 
ſaying, n n $0 _ _ awe nn 
Babylon. J 

In — the . to 90 to o Pita, he 


ſuffered much from violent rains. When he 


found on his road any one who knew Petrarch, 
he told them he went to Avignon by his order. 
Several pitied him, and blamed Petrarch for 
ſending fo young a man without experience or 
à companion on ſo long a journey. When he 
came to Piſa, he waited ſome time for a thip ; 
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there was none: he was tired of waiting) and 
repaſſed the Appennine amidſt a thoufand dun- 
gers. As he croſſed the Taro hewas near being 
drowned; but a perſon, who ſaw him ſink- 
ing, drew him out of the water by his feet, al- 
moſt” dead with famine, fatigue and miſery, 
When he came back to Pavia, he had the air of 
thoſe ſhadows that glided round Virgil on the 
banks of the Styx. Petrarch ſays, on this occa- 
ſion, I no longer confide in this young man: 
J expect every moment he will leave me again. 
He will find a little proviſion J have made him, 
and the door open. I ſhall not even attempt to 
retain him. I know what; I ought to think; 
but you know me, and that there is nothing that 
Ido not pardon and forget; no enemy, who- 
ever he be, that I cannot love, if I find in him 
repentance and ſhame. ' This ſoftneſs of nature 
may ſometimes be e e bet it neee 
make me bluſh.. 09 eee, 1 
John, as Petrarch foreſaw, did not remain 
one year in peace: the rage of journeying came 
upon him again: he determined to go to Ca- 
labria; and Petrarch gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation for Hugues de St. Severin, whom he 
knew at Naples, and who Hob: a AE 
rank in that province. | 
I recommend this young man to you, 
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aid he: he has genius, and an excellent diſ- 
poſition.· Seized with the madneſs of running 


about the world, he is determined upon travel- 


ling for improvement. 9 J cannot blame him for ; 


this choice; though lam very ſorry for his de- 


parture. Petrarch gave him alſo a letter for 
Bruni, the ö apoſtolic ſecretary, as he was to paſs 
through Rome, who took him into wot thaulg ; 
on which Petrarch felicitates him. 
© You are now, days he, after many y tempeſta 
got into a ſine port: If you cannot live with this 


amiable man, I know not with whom you eaa 


live. Learn to fix, and remember the proverb, 
The rolling ſtone gathers no moſs. Learn to 
live with; men; vou will find ſome every where. 
You muſt live with them, or with beaſts. You 
can neither ſuffer ſolitude nor the world: this is 


a great nen of. ne n. Which virtue alone 
can gurt i d bz; eg 


e 


N gig 


Theſe eee eee Malphigi have 


been dwelt on, as he was one of the moſt, learn 


ed men of this century 3 and contributed very 


much to the eſtabliſhment of letters. He went 


to teach at, Padua after the death of Petrarch; 
and he had there for his diſciple Siceo Polontin, 


who gives him the greateſt praiſe. Ile was, 


lays he, the wiſeſt, moſt eloquent, and the 
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rals. Collucio Salutati ſpeaks of him in the 
fame manner. The republic of Horenee invited 


him to be à profeſſor in that city in 1397. He 
paſſed the reſt of his life there, and had for his 
diſciples the moſt learned men of the fifteenth 
century, the Aretins, Pogges, & c. What he did 
for the Latin tongue; Emanuel Chryſoloras did 


for the Greek in that city: and this is the true 


period of the revival of letters; to which it 
muſt be owned Petrarch greatly contributed, 


if we — his mag _ genius of 


Malphigi. N fon 5 Þ KG. 8 4 
In 1367 Urban remos ben 


of the cardinals were chagtined to leave the 
fine palaces they had built at Avignon. Five of 
them would not follow him, but remained at 


Avignon. The pope went in a Venetian gal- 
ley; and was eſcorted by a fleet which the 


queen of Naples, the Venetians, the Genoeſe, 


and Piſans, had ſent to carry over the Roman 
eourt. When they had weighed anchor, the 
cardinals, who. remained at Avignon, raiſed 
horrid cries, and overwhelmed the pope with 
injuries. Vile pope ! ſaid they; impious fa- 
ther! whither are you leading your children? 
One would have ſuppoſed,” ſays Petrarch, he 
was leading them to Memphis among the Sa- 


racens. The pope deſpiſed theſe impotent aſ- 


1 
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days at — 9 — une at eee 
where he received the homage of all the Italian 
princes; and the ambaſſadors of Rome brought 
him the keys of the city and of the caſtle. of 
St. Angelo. There was a commotion among the 
people at Viterbo, cauſed by a quarrel of the in 
habitants with the ſervants, of ſome of the car - 
dinals: but the fedition was nn ene l | 
the authors of it hung up. 5 Stier 
Petrarch was delighted Vith bees nden nd . 
wrote a long letter to the pope, which chiefſy 
tends to prove the ſuperioxity of Italy to France. 
In it is the following remark on the French: 
As to what regards the ſocial character, I own, 
that the French have a gay and cheerful temp 
per, and are: eaſy in their manners and conver- 
ſation: they play generoufly; they ſing agree - 
ably; they entertain freely; they are, in ſhort, 
amiable hoſts; but we muſt not ſeek among 
them for folid manners or true morality . 
Another of his remarks on the preceding. 
| Popes. is. ſingular. I rife. always at midnight 
* to ſing. the praiſes: of | God; the ſilence of the 
7 night is beſt ſuited. to this employment. It is 
1 the part of my life when I am moſt. myſelf, | 
a- and moſt delightfully employed. It is a cul- 
1 tom J have obſerved, which. has never been in- 
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nn but b dch ꝑkneſ ds hich 77 ſhall ever 

_ adhere to. In the office for n 

prayer for the pope, which is to be repeated 
three times: I declare to you, that formerly, 
when IL came to that part, J could ſcarcely for- 
bear ſmiling, though I had more reaſon to weep 
. groan. . What, ſaid I, ſhall I pray more 
frequently for a man who keeps the church in 
empty, than for my relations and benefactors 
However, I continued to pray; but it was not 
heartily. What a difference do I feel at preſent, 
ſince the friend of God has rejoiced the tri- 
umphing church by his return! When I pro- 
nounce his name, I bow three times profoundly. 
J ſay thoſe three prayers with a louder and more 
diſtinct voice; 1 I ſeem even to wiſh jor them 

before they come. 

Galeas Viſcomti ant Fon Fn in 1365 

8 ay defire him. to negociate a. peace with the 
| Pope, who was in great diſpleaſure at the con- 
duct of Barnabas; and, in alliance with many 
of the great lords, he determined to extermi- 
nate the Viſcomtis. He alſo ſent. for him to 
be preſent at the marriage of his daughter Vio- 
lante, which was ſoon to be celebrated at Mi- 
lan. - This lord choſe Lionel; duke of Clarence, 
ſecond ſon to Edward, king of England, for her 
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huſband; Her dowry was two hundred thou- 
ſand florins, and ſeveral places in Piedmont. 
This young prince croſſed France, followed 
by all the Engliſh nobility, who were eager to 
attend a marriage where the charms of Italy, 
and the magnificence of the Viſcomtis, led 
them to expect ſo many pleaſures. The duke 
was well received at Paris: the dukes of Berry 
and Burgundy walked before him, and he was 
lodged in the Louvre. His ſtay in that city 
was one continued ſcene of joy and feaſting. 
The king loaded him with preſents. He paſſed 
from thence to Chamherri, where the count 
Amedie, uncle to Violante, treated him kindly, 
and conducted him to Milan. He made his 
entry there in May, at the Pavian gate. Ga- 
leas went out to meet him with a ſuperb train. 
Blanche of Savoy, his wife, and Iſabella of France, 
vife to the count of Vertus, his ſon, appeared 
at the head of fourſcore choſen ladies, all dreſſ- 
ed with the greateſt magnificence in the ſame 
kind of habit. After them came John Galeas, 
count of Vertus, followed by thirty cavaliers, 
and thirty equerries in a uniform, mounted 
upon fine palfreys for the tournaments. The 
marriage was celebrated in the portico of the 
temple of St. Mary Majeur, in the ſight of a 
vaſt multitude, Galeas gave a ſplendid feaſt in 
VOL. II. 4 
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the court of his palace. Petrarch was feated 
at the firſt table, where, except himſelf, there 
was none but princes and lords of the firſt 
rank. This was a mark of diſtintion which at 
once ſerved to ſhew the friendſhip" of Galeas, 
and that he knew what was due to genius, 
knowledge, and ſo great a character as Petrarch 
ſupported through the world. 
John Froiſſard, known, by his: e the 
poems, came to Milan in the train of the duke 
of Clarence. He had been in England, and 
had paid his court there to Philippa of Hai- 
nault, wife of king Edward II. He, was at 
this time about thirty, and ſeized this favour- 
able opportunity of viſiting Italy. 45 It does not 
appear that he was known to Petrarch: he had 
not then arrived at the fame he: afterwards. 
procured; ſo that, having no rank in the re- 
public of letters, and being hid, as it were, in 
the buſtle of this agitated court, it is not won- 
derful that Petrarch ſhould have no knowledge 
of him: but it ſeems ſurpriſing he ſhould not 
ſeek a union with Petrarch, who paſſed for the 
greateſt genius of his age, ſo deſirous as he was 
of ſeeing and knowing all great characters: but 
he tells us hunſelf he was at that time abſorbed 
in pleaſure and in love. 


In the midſt of theſe * Potiniech was 
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informed of an event which grieved him ex- 
tremely; the death of his little grandſon. This 
child,” ſays he, reſembled me in ſo ſtriking 
a manner, that he might have been taken for 
my own. This rendered bim dearer to his pa- 
rents, and to Galeas de Viſcomti, my lord, who 
bore the death of his own child with calmnefs, 
but ſhed many tears for the loſs of mine. For 
my own part I could have wept abundantl7; 
but J ſuppreſſed a grief that did not become 
my age. I had erected to his memory at Pavia 
a little mauſoleum of marble, on which I had 
engraved in golden characters twelve elegiac 
verſes; in theſe were mentioned his age, two 
years and four months, and _ noun; n 


of his parents.“ %% fn 
At this time emwrün had we ; folloving 
letter from Boccace 7! 


My dear maſter! I ſet out from Certaldo 
to come to you at Venice; but continual rains, 
and the badneſs of the roads, prevented my pur- 
lung my journey while you were there. As 
ſoon as the weather had cleared up, I was deſi - 
Tons of fſeeing two perſons dear to you, your 
Tullia and her huſband, the only friends of 
yours T was not acquainted with. I met by 
accident upon the road Francis de Broſſano, 
your ſon-in-law, who has doubtleſs told you how 
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it rejoiced me. After the general o plimen 
and ſome queſtions concerning You, my atten- 
tion was fixed upon his fine figure, his tran- 
quil countenance, and the ſweetneſs of his man- 
ners and converſation. I admired your choice. 
Hut how ſhould J not. ONES ad thing-you 
5 do? e ts rae by 
ck When 1 came 10 Fe 1 did e 
"thei offer of your houſe. I vill tell yu the 
truth: I would. not lodge with Tullia in the 
- abſence. of her; huſband. I doubt not you will 
.do.juſtice to my manner of thinking in this 
as in other reſpects: but others do not know 
me as well as you do. My age, my grey hair, 
my fat, which render me of no conſequence, 
..ought. to ſilence even ſuſpicion. But. I know 
the world : they, often ſee. evil. where there is 
none, and find traces of its footſteps here it 
has never been: on the minuteſt triſle you xno 
a falſe rumour ãs often raiſed, which has as much 
effect as truth 1 itſelf. IR RHT FMM ego bn enen 
After I had recovered..my, fatigue, I vent 
to ſee your Tullia. When, ſhe heard me 
named, ſhe came with eagerneſs toward me; 
and, with a modeſt bluſh, and, her eyes cal 
upon the ground, paid me the politeſt, reye- 
rence; after which the embraced, me with filial 
tenderneſs. I felt immediately that. Jhe M= 


VI. 


only einig your ies and felicitaten . 
ſelf in being ſe dear to you. After the Ch- 
verſation that is produced on a fitſt acqudint- 
ance, we went and ſeated ourſelves in your 
garden with ſome” friends who were wWitfi üs. 
She then offered me your houſe; youf b66k, 
and all that belonged to you, which ſhe preſſed. 
me to accept of with as much” Kagenes as 
the delicacy” of her character wbuld permit. 
While ſhe was making theſe offers, your be- 
loved little girl vnlked inte the garden with a 
ſtep of dignity far beyond her age: ſhe look- 
ed at me with a ſweet ſmiling* fe” though 
ſhe knew me not. I took” her into my arms, 
quite overwhelmed with joy: I thought Thaw 
my own grand - daughter whom I have Toft; only 
ſhe was ſomething older and taller,” and had 
cheſnut inſtead of flaxen hair. Alas! how 
many in voluntary tears, which I hid as much 
as poſſible, did the words, geſtures, little queſ- 
tions, and gay appearance, . er _ ANG 
coſt me on the-refleQion 1 NT 

1 ſhould never end, was I to tell you ben 
many inſtances of” friendſhip your ſon-in-law 
thewed me on his return; the viſits he made 
me when he could not prevail upon me to re- 
lide with him; the repaſts he gave with a po- 
liteneſs and — like yourſelf. I wilt only 
4 àa 3 


| that I was poorz 1 — . it. 
EE When he found me juſt ready to leave Venice, 
which was late in the evening he drew me 
5 aſide, and, finding he could not make me accept 
the marks of liberality he offered, he ſtretched 
out his. gigantid arm to flip money into my 
hand, and bidding me adieu, ran away, leaving 
me confuſed at his generoſity, and diſtreſſed 
bythe obliging violence with which he enforced 
it. Heaven grant I may be able to make ſome 
xeturti Pot - Sed e ag og to Ro agit 
Boecace concludes this letter, written in the 
eaſy and familiar manner of his Decameron, 
With a thouſand expreſſion my 7 wa 
venerat ion fot his maſter. :: 117 Ene 
che war in Italy was at ee dee 
on with warmth on all ſides. Petrareh could 
not, therefore, return to Venice by land; but he 
engaged the maſter of a veſſel for a great ſum 
to embark with him on the Po. All the gteat 
lords were his friends, ſo that he had nothing 
to apprehend from their ſoldiers. The ban- 
ditti who-infeſted the highways were his only 
| terror. His: friends, however, dreaded his em- | 
barkation; and his ſervants, and the rbwers, 
trembled! at every veſſel dn —_ 
nne n uneaſii 


very much to ſee him there: | Petrazch' 
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al ho nate Pry: one aasee but 
Petrareh could have paſſed withoutracoident in 
ſuch a conjuncture; every other veſſel . would 
have been pillaged; but they: loaded his with 
game, fruits, and all; kinds of proviſions, and 


attribute the ſueceſs of his navigation to the 
inſignificance of his condition, and to his known 


love of peace, which is,! fays he, id flamped 


upon my face.“ When he came to Padua; 
Francis de Corrare went owt to meet him; but 
the rain, and the approach of evening, oblig- 
ing him to return, he left ſome: of his people 
with —_— to e ee enn eee, 
aud ting fupper abi to 8 | ſpent the 


greateſt part of the night in con verſatiun with 


bim. . t Set on 0 ee e e eee 
When Petrarch! Totumed:hon6y he: was ms 
formed hy ſome letters from Rome, ting 
one from Frandis Bruni, that the popedlefired : 


he hoped. ſoon to have that: ſatisfaſtion j but 
the ſeaſon; and a diſorder in his leg, whichihe 
bad hurt, prevented it at preſent. Bruni) in 
his letter, informed. him, he had adoptediad 
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joined Collucio Salutati in nit office Gabon 
lie ſecretary with himſelf, and that Collucio 
earneſtly deſired to be acquainted with e. 
trarch. He had devoted himſelf to eloqueiie; 
letters, and poetry, and ſtudied ſacred and pro- 
fane hiſtory under the moſt learned men of his 
age: he loved men of letters, and attached 
himſelf in a ſingular manner to Petrarch dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, and expreſſed 
every ſentiment of zeal and affection for his 
memory after his death; and, though they ne- 
ver met, Petrarch cheriſhed his affection with 
paternal love and attention. His anſwer to the 
firſt letter of Salutati is as followw sss 
Old age, which renders others talkative, 
impoſes ſilence upon me: In my youth I wrote 
many and very long letters; at preſent I write 
very ſhort ones, and theſe only to particular 
| friends. | With f reſpect 'to! vou, 17 -whom/ J have 
never ſeen, whom I know a little, but love 
very much, J ſhall write er Aa enen 
to your amiable lettert. 1 
* wat Vouruſtyle pleaſes me, Pony 1 am flattered 
by your . kind! opinion. I Kno] I am worthy 
of your praiſes, and the homage you pay me! 
but: iteturns to your glory; for how highly 
_ nuſtz4/ou>love virtue, who run after its very 
ſnadow le If) deceived by fame, you treat me 
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th. uch generoſity, e can boatonly ran 
e eee what would vo not do- for the. 


man inen ſhould cbehold a real and ſolid 


virtue t A e beonigh © der 


In tho letter oß Selutati, not-in(erted, there 
is a great eulogy. on the pope, and an account of 
many noble actions done by him ſince he came 


to the caſtle of St. Angelo and waited there fur 


the pope 2 as ſoon as he ſaw him, he diſmountech 


the pope was upon, led the holy father to the 
church of St. Peter. Salutati peaks of this con- 


deſcenſion of nnn ane | 
to Baacaee rbb hun biet 

Tlie Aden kollowedithe pops 
vere charmed with the honour done himitby: 
the emperor. The people ran f in crowds, tranſ. 


ported to ſee this union of the two greateſt 
monarchs upon earth. The lovers of pence 


could hardly ſatisfy themſelves with a ſight 


which excited ſuch pious emotions but theſe 


who interpret every thing wrong, attributed 


to the puſillanimity of the emperor, ' and a 


feigned humility, his ſubmiſſion to the pops 
The enemies of the church either turned this 


affair into ridieule, or openly. condemned it! 
Ter - oumpart + was intoxicated with joy 


j 
} 
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to behold what our fathers had never ſeen, and 
which we dared not even to hope; the pon- 
tificate in union with the. empire, the fleſh 
obedient to the ſpirit, and the monarchy. of 
the world amis to the — of . 
3 
The emperor le Some? alſo: the. 3 of 
? ws Wd at the maſs, where Elizabeth, his fourth 
wife, was crowned the day of All Saints. He 
made a ſhameful peace with the Viſcomtis, and 
in every action expreſſed the covetous mind 
for which he was famed ; after which he went 
dut of Italy weighed down. with gold, leaving 
in exchange for it a great number af parch- 
ments, and the ſublime and imperial dignity 
proſtituted. His conduct was ſuch, that Pe- 
trarch renewed not his connection with him 
on this viſit to Italy. The pope's entering 
Rome, followed by two thouſand ſoldiers, was 
alſo diſapproved by Petrarch; and, though he 
thought highly of his conduct on the whole; 
he ſpeaks with . n freedom CREE ac- 
tion. En Tric %% Leritrohnt on 
13 It does not, foys _ Asad * Roman 
pontiff to enter into Rome at the head of an 
army: his dignity, his ſanctity, is a ſtronger 
gefenee than ſwords and ſtaves. The arms of 
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briety of manners: a — of” . eſus Chriſt 


is the only ſtandard they ſhould ſet up; it is 
dreaded by devils, and reverenced by men: 
and, inſtead of drums and trumpets, they ſhould 


make the air een with the Oy of Halte 
wah! 600% 

The pope at this time eceferreditia hat on 
Philip de Cabaſſole, the friend of Petrarch. 
© Urban,” ſays he, is the only one who knew 
his merit. I rejoiced at firſt; but after wards I 
pitied my friend, and ſaid, What has he done 
to the pope, that he ſhould bind him with a 
chain of gold, when he has moſt need of li- 
berty and repoſe? The pope was fond of Phi- 
lip; he had left him governor of Avignon, 
and ordered him to ſee the walls of that city 
completed, and that, if any cardinals oppoſed, 
he ſhould order n houſes to n pulled 
down!. Witti I „ eee {204 I Fi 

In the month of May 12600 the caddie 
Cabaſſole' went te eee to tbe pope, 

r. In a 
conrerlütiem — had e —— 
about Petrarch- Urban expreſſed a great deſire 


to ſee him; and begged the cardinal to Jöitr his 
endeavours to bring him to Nome. The cardi- 


nal wrote him a very preſſing letter, ene Pe- 
water was thus obliged'to anſwer : e 134d) eee 
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-. © Your letter found me in a languiſhing ſtate; 
I have had: my fever forty days; and it has 
weakened me to that degree, that I am obliged 
to be carried to my church, though it joins my : 
houſe, I feel that I ſhall never be well again; 
I am quite worn out. The holy father does me 
more honour than I merit. I owe it all to you. 
Return him a en n in _ name 1 
in Wine... | 7 | 

I be pope, thinking ian was an 5 00 
himſelf to Petrarch. It is long, ſays he, 1 
have deſired to ſee a perſon endowed with all 
the virtues, ornamented with all the ſciences: 
you cannot be ignorant of this, and yet you do 
not come. Vou make your health your apo- 
logy. Come as ſoon as you can without dan- 
ger or inconvenience. Lou will find me al- 
ways eager to behold you, and to procure you 
that repoſe of ſoul after which me have mow 

ſighed.” 9 7 5H at 261 

Holy father,“ 3 — his is vit _ | 
ſible I ſhould not ardently deſire to behold the 
man whom God has raiſed to the church, to 
draw it out of the infamous dungeon it was 
ſixed in? I ſhould. not think myſelf a Chriſ- 
tian if I did not love, (but what do I ſay?) if 
did not adore, the pontiff who has rendered 
ſo great a ſervice to the church and to myſelf. 
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If the Po joined the ſea of Tuſcany, as it does 
the Adriatic, I would embark immediately: 
the calm motion of its waters would agree with 
my weakneſs,” and you would fee me ſail into 


pour port, ſeated in the midſt of my books. 


The phyficians ſay the ſpring will re-eſtabliſh 


my health; in this hope I am ſeeking out 


horſes for my journey. I know that Cato the 
Cenſor had but one horſe and three ſervants: 
but our depraved manners will not allow that 
ſimple train: we cannot take a ſtep now with- 
out being ſurrounded with horſes and grooms. 
[ refiſt, ' as much as poſſible, the torrent of fo 
perverſe a cuſtom: two horſes ſuffice me when 
I am at home, but on a journey I am obliged 
to have many more for uſe, and to avoid mur- 
murs. I am more known than I would be, 
and muſt ſometimes bend ' a little to the cuſ- 
toms of a luxurious age. I ſhall avail myſelf 
of the firſt gleam of health to obey your orders: 
but I am perſuaded, when you ſhall ſee at your 
feet a weak old man, uſeleſs to all but him; 
ſelt, and who only ſighs after leiſure and re- 
poſe, you will quickly ſend him back again to 
his humble dwelling. My friends write me 
word you with to ſerve me; I doubt not your 
good will. Lou have promiſed to procure me. 
repoſe of foul; I can receive nothing from 308 
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J ſhould eſteem ſo great a tre 
prefer it to the wealth of Crœſus. 
_ © Riches take peace from the foil; — — 
if ever, beſtow it. I would not ſet a foot out of 
my houſe to gain an empire: I neither deſite nor 


re 2 n 


viſh for any thing beyond what I have. Love, 


: duty, piety, and gratitude, theſe are the only 
ſprings which can put me in motion. I aſk your 
benediction and favour ; and if to that you can 


add repoſe, you m fill * the n of a Poor | 


old man.” 

Petrarch paſſed all the winter in preparin g 
for this voyage; and made his will, in which 
were the following diſpoſitions : 

He forbids any one to weep for his death; 
© becauſe, ſays he, tears benefit not the dead, 
and they may injure the living.“ He aſks their 
prayers only, and that alms ſhould be given to 


the poor to pray for him. As to what regards 


my burial, adds he, let them do as they will; 
it is of little conſequence to me where they 
place my body. He makes after this ſome pious 
legacies in favour of the religious orders, accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of that age; and he founds 
an anniverſary in the church of Padua, which is 
celebrated way year to this _— on the _> of 
Juby. 

* bequeaths to the bord of Padua his pic- 
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ture of the Virgin, painted by Giotto, which 
ignorant people, ſays he, diſcern not the beau- 
ty of, but which matters in the art cannot behold 
without admiration.* 

To Donat, the . at i ks 
gives all the money he had lent him. 

He bequeaths the horſes he may have at his 
death to two of the citizens of Padua he was 
acquainted with, and that they ſhould draw lots 
for them. To one of them, called Lombard de 
Serico, he owns the debt of one hundred and 
thirty-four gold ducats, advanced for the ex- 
pence of his houſe, which he charged himſelf 
with on a particular occafion, to the neglect of 
his own affairs. He bequeaths to him a goblet 
filver gilt, which he made uſe of to drink water 
in, more agreeable to me, fays he, than wine.“ 
He bequeaths to John Abocheta, warden of his 
church, his great breviary that he gave a hun- 
dred francs for at Venice, on condition that, 
after his death, this breviary ſhould remain in 
the ſacriſty, for the uſe of the prieſts nen 
ta that church. 

To John Boccace five hundred florins of 110 
gold of Florence, to buy him a winter habit 
tor his evening ſtudies. * I am aſhamed,” ſays 
he, © to leave ſo ſmall a ſum to ſo great a man; 
and he begs all his friends to impute to his for- 
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tune alone the inſignificance of ſs gifts. To 
Thomas Barboſi, of Ferrara, he 1 makes a pre- 
ſent of his good lute, for e make uſe of 
in ſinging the praiſes of God. To John Dondi, 
phyſician of Padua, he gives fifty gold ducats 
| for a e _ to wear in eee of 
1 8 ien de Broffano, Ae of 
Milan, his heir; and deſires him, not only as 
his heir, but likewiſe as his very dear ſon, to di- 
vide in two parts the money he ſhould find; one 
for himſelf, and the other for the perſon he had 
aſſigned him. It ſhould ſeem by this he would 
not mention his daughter by name in a public 
will, as ſhe was not born in marriage. This 
daughter died in n en n after 
this, in the year 1384. tt.” 
With reſpect to his little oftata at Vaucluſe, he 
gives it to the hoſpital in that dioceſ. 
If Francis de Broſſano ſhould- happen to die 
| before him, in his place he makes Lombard de 


Serico his heir, who knows his ſentiments; and 


as he has always found him faithful during his 
life, he hopes he ſhall find him ſo after his death. 
This appears likewiſe to be a codicil in os of 
his daughter. 

His laſt bequeſt: is to this Fiat ate 3 A 
Carthuſian of Montrieu: he deſires his heir to 


give — ofa hundred florins of g gold, 
payable m e, Or by: five ns ten n ue 
ear. e RES 

1370. = py on ho hey Ware ab his 
will, * etrarch ſet out on his route. The plea- 
ſure with which he undertook this journey to 
Rome, made him believe he was in a condition 
to ſupport it; but he ſoon found he had pre- 
ſumed too much upon his ſtrength. When 
he got to Ferrara he fell down in a fit, in which 
he continued] thirty hours without ſenſe or mo- 
tion, and it was ſuppoſed he was dead: hows 
ever, they tried the moſt. violent remedies, in in 
hopes theſe might recall his ſenſes; but I felt 
them no more (ſays he, ſpeaking of this af - 
terwards) than a ae of — or Phi- 
dias. M d re i i 

N icholas II. oth ER pi of: peeing was 
then lord of Ferrara, and the friend and ad- 
mirer of Petrarch; he was extremely touched 
with his ſituation, had him brought to his 
houſe, and took the greateſt care of him. The 
phyſicians, as well as others, thought he was 
dead, and the whole city was in grief. The 
news ſpread to Padua, Venice, Milan, and Pa- 
via: crowds came from all parts of Italy to his 
byrial. Hugues de * wn brother of Nicho- 
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las, a young man of great merit, avis had a fin- 
gular taſte for the converſation. of- Petrarch, | 

thewed him the moſt tender attention and care 
during his whole illneſs: he went to ſee him 
ſeveral times in the day, ſent every moment 

to/inquire after him, and had every thing car- 
ried to him he thought might contribute to 
the re-eſtabliſhment of his health. Petrarch 
acknowledged he owed his ſurpriſing recovery, 
from death itſelf, as it were, to the bounty 
and affection of theſe two lords; and expreſſed 
the moſt lively gratitude for theif friendſhip. 
pp vary de Eft was Ns of nnen to 5 
maction. . 

| Theſe tournaments were wedge: or ended 
with lances ; equeſtrian games, which preſented 
an image of: war, and helped to fofm warriors, 
and keep up among them military ardour. There 
were ſome traces of them in France'in'the ninth 
and tenth centuries, mentioned in the chronicle 
of Taus, and ſtrangers called them the combats 
_ the French. ; „ 

Theſe warlike rhivieiſes paſſed from ate 
to Germany and England; and the authors of 
the Byzantian hiſtory agree that the people of 
the eaſt learned theſe games from the French. 
Whatever precautions were, however, uſed in 
theſe n and * aged and pointed 
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weapons were bermiä den, they were always dan- 


gerous, and ſometimes they proved mortal ; 


which induced ſeveral popes, and ſome -coun- 


ils, to prohibit. them: and this was probably 


the reaſon why they were eſtabliſhed in Italy 


later than elſewhere, from the reſpect paid to 
the eccleſiaſtical. authority. A Milaneſe hiſto- 


rian ſays, that Barnabas Viſcomti was the firſt 
who ordered in that eity,” in the year 1350; 
tiltings on high ſaddles, and tournaments ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of France aud Germany, 
After which they ſoon became the faſhion in 


all the courts of Italy. Hugues de Eſt was 


the lord in this country who diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf the moſt in them, and acquired the 
higheſt glory. As his life had been often en- 
dangered by this practice, his relations deſired 
Petrarch to try if he could not moderate this 


paſſion for glory, which he indulged beyond 
bounds. Petrarch wrote e young lord _ | 


following epiſtle : ed us 
* I learn with ee that you ee ra- 


pidly on in the path af glory. It is difficult, 


aſſiſt, I would accelerate you, in fo noble a ca- 
reer. Go; let nothing detain you: confront, 


if neceſſary, perils and death: fight for your 


honour, for your country, for your ſafety! It 
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is for theſe you ought to diſplay your valour, 
and facrifice your life; but it is a' madneſs to 

expoſe it in ſuch ufelefs and dangerous games 
as the equeſtrian ; there is more raſhneſs in this 
than true courage. Renounce theſe phantoms 
of war, I conjure you. My age, rather than my 
judgment, authoriſes me to ſpeak to you in 
this manner: you will pardon” my temerity, 
in conſideration of my zeal. You have ſhewn 
ſufficiently of what you are capable in theſe 
Exerciſes ; it is time to ſtop: and it would be 
folly to purſue a courſe where the peril you run 
is greater than the glory you can acquire. Leave 
theſe games to thoſe 'men who can do nothing 
more, who know nothing better, and whoſe life 
or whoſe death are of no conſequence. Tour 
welfare is precious to your brothers and your 
friends, and dear to the republic. A ſoul like 
yours ought to be occupied with more noble 
objects. We no where read that Cæſar or 
Scipio amuſed themſelves with any g games whe Mis 
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Hugues de Ei died ſoon after receiving this 
letter, in Auguſt, 1370. Tournaments, though 
fo deſtructive to the nobility of France, were not 
put a ſtop to till Ba * was killed in one of 
nem. a 


When betrarch Was thus e * the N 


hoſpitality and affectionate care of the lords of 


Ferrara, he would have purſued his route, but 
the phyſicians aſſured him he could not get to 


Rome alive. Their threats would not, how- 


ever, have prevented his attempting it, if his 
ſtrength had ſeconded: his deſires 355 but he was 


unable to ſit his horſe. They brought him 


back to Padua, laid down on a ſoft ſeat in a 
boat. His unhoped-for return cauſed as much 
ſurpriſe as joy in that city, where he was re- 
ceived by his lord and the citizens as a man 


come back again from the other world. To 


re-eſtabliſh his health, he went into the coun- 
try, to a place called Arqua, a large village 


ſituated on the edge of a hill, which ſhelters it 


from the north, famous for its beautiful vines, 
and the excellent wines they produce. An ever- 


laſting ſpring reigns here; and there are little 


villas ſcattered in a moſt agreeable manner 
over this delightful place. Petrarch built him a 
houſe at the top of the village, and he added 


to the vines of the _— a n number of 


fruit-trees.  __ + 
Petrarch had quitted Venice for Pad dif- 
guſted with that licentiouſneſs of converſation 


which reigned univerſally there; and the phi- 
lolophy of Ariſtotle, ſo disfigured by former 


commentators, . and not much n by 
1 
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 Averroes, whole diſciples at Venice believed the 
world co-eternal with God, and made a joke 
of Moſes and his book of Geneſis; * Would 
the architect of the world, ſay they, remain 
ſo long doing nothing? Certainly no. Its 
youthful appearance is owing to its revolutions, 
and the changes it has undergone by its de- 
luges and conflagrations. They had a great 
contempt for Chriſt and .his apoſtles, whom 
they treated as idiots; the greateſt fathers of 
the church, as enthuſiaſts; as well as all thoſe 
who did not bow the knee to Ariſtotle and 
Averroes. They called the doctrines of Chrif. 
tianity fables, and hell and heaven the tales of 

an aſs; and finally, they believed that Provi- 
dence took no care of any thing under the 
region of the moon. Four young Venetians of 
this ſect had attached themſelves to Petrarch, 
who loved them, but oppoſed their opinions: 
this liberty aſtoniſhed them; and in conſe- 
quence of it Petrarch was examined in a fort 
of juridical manner, and pronounced by theſe 
Judges to be a good man without letters ; upon 
which occaſion Petrarch wrote a ' treatiſe, en- 
titled His Own Ignorance, and that of many 
Others; in which he ſays, I care little for 


what they deny me, if I really poſſeſs the _= 
Ban they allow me to 2 | 
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Averroes was a Spaniard by birth, who: lived 
in the twelfth century : he was a judge, a phy- 
ſician, a philoſopher, and theologiſt. He knew 
neither Greek nor Latin hiſtory, nor ancient 
philoſophy. He took the ſentiments of Ariſto- 
tle from an Arabian tranſlation; and men of 
learning agree that the Arabian language is 
very ill calculated to expreſs the turns of the 
Greek, and the ene ideas in this 
work. 


Petrarch had wants formed. the deſign af T 


confuting the doctrines of this book; but he 
engaged father Lewis Marſili, an Auguſtine 
monk of Florence, to undertake it. He was a 
man of great natural genius, to which was 
Joined indefatigable ſtudy. * When your lei- 
ſure will permit, I conjure you, ſays he, to 
write againſt Averroes, that enraged animal, 
who barks with ſo much fury againſt Jeſus 
Chriſt and his apoſtles. I have neither time 
nor knowledge equal to ſuch a work ; you have 
both ; employ all your powers in it. Chriſt him- 
ſelf will aſſiſt the champion of his cauſe : it is 
impious for thoſe to be ſilent who are ſo able tg 
face this enemy of true religion. 

There was great reaſon: for this pious zeal 
of Petrarch. Theſe unfriendly doctrines to the 
peace and ſalvation of men ſpread faſt, inſo- 
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much that Leo X. two centuries after this, pub- 
liſhed a bull, in which he forbade any, under 
grievous eee to write or r teach ewe "We 
foul was mortal.” i Ce e | 
"Petrarch men all the ſummer. John 
de Dondi, his phyſician, or rather his friend, 
(cor he would have no phyſician,) wrote to him 
that he had diſcovered the true cauſe of his dif. 
eaſe, and that it aroſe from eating fruit, drink- 
ing water, and from his frequent faſtings. He 
beſought him to alter his diet if he withed to 
live, and to abſtain from all ſalted things, and 
raw fruits or herbs. *© If you will not believe 
the phyſicians,* ſays he, believe experience, 
and reflect how much you have ſuffered this 
year for not following their advice.“ Petrarch 
eaſily renounced ſalt proviſions; but as to 
fruit, ſays he, which all the phyſicians look 
upon as they do hemlock and aconite, nature 
muſt have been a very unnatural mother to give 
us ſuch agreeable food, of ſuch delightful hue 
and fragrance, only to ſeduce her children, by 
preſenting them with youre! iter en over with 
honey. x 4£ n 
John de Dondi, who has been often men- 
tioned as the friend of Petrarch, had a ge- 
nius, ſays the latter, that would have raiſed 
him to heaven, if phyſic had not tied him to 


the earth.“ He was. the greateſt phyſician in 
all Italy, and attached to Galeas Viſcomti, who 
allowed him yearly two thouſand florins. He 
was alſo a ſkilful aſtronomer, and the inventor 
of the famous clock placed on the tower of the 
palace at Padua, which was conſidered as the 
wonder of the age: beſides the hours, it ſhewed 
the annual courſe of the ſun according to the 
twelve ſigns of the zodiac, the motion of the 
planets, the phaſes of the moon, the months, 
and even the holidays, of. the year. Philip de 
Maiziere ſays, © It was a ſphere all of braſs ; and 
that, notwithſtanding the number of wheels, 
which could not. be reckoned without pulling 
the inſtrument to pieces, the whole of its mo- 
tion was governed by one ſingle weight.“ John 
wrote a treatiſe on the baths of Padua; and the 
_ cauſe of the heat of the waters at Albane; and 
he mentions in it that his father made ſalt; 
without ſun and without fire, by a ſort of eva- 
. poration with Balneum Maris. He alſo wrote 
a treatiſe. on the manner of living in the time 
of the «plague. He loved the coverſation and 
the works of Petrarch, and often went to: ſee 
him. They had continual diſputes about phy- 
ſic, and each remained at the end of theni in 
his own opinion. Petrarch permitted him to 
viſit him as a friend, but not as a phyſician”: 
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When a phyſician comes in, ſays he, I know 
what he will ys Eat young ene and fink 
warm water.” 

While Petrarch was thus A0 with 
his diforder and his phyſician, he learned a 
piece of news not very likely to forward his 
cure. The pope took it into his head on a 
ſudden to return to Avignon. That city, in 
concert with the king of Naples, and the kings 
of France and Arragon, had ſent him veſſels 
to convey him thither. Urban gave this rea- 
fon for his conduct; the neceſſity of making 
peace between the kings of France and Eng- 
land : but no one Sealed that the love of his 
country, the difficulty of inuring himſelf to the 
climate of Rome, the uneaſy and rebellious 
character of the Italians, and the importunate 
ſolicitation of the cardinals, were the cauſes of 
it. He was received at Avignon with the 
greateſt demonſtrations of joy. St. Bridget 
told him, If you go to Avignon, you will 
die ſoon after; the holy virgin has revealed 
this to me.“ This pretended revelation hap- 
pened to be accompliſhed. Not long after his 
arrival there he was ſeized with a mortal diſ- 
eaſe, and died in public the 19th of December, 
1370, .having ordered the doors of -his houſe to 
to be ſet open, that all the world might be more 
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impreſſed by witneſſing his death. It muſt 
have been a very touching and edifying ſight,” 
ſays a writer of that time, to behold a pope 
extended like a poor man on a ſorry bed, with 
the habit of St. Bennet, which he always wore, 
his crucifix in his hand, ſhewing ſuch marks 
of piety, penance, and perfect reſignation. In 
the courſe of his pontificate he received two 
ſingular honours, which might have diſcom- 
poſed the moſt philoſophic head ; and yet he 
was always the moſt humble and moſt modeſt of 
men. The emperor of the weſt performed the 
office of his equerry ; and the emperor of the 
eaſt abjured ſchiſm, and hy ah him as 
Pn of the church. 

Petrarch was extremely grieved i he 
was informed of the return of this pope to 
Avignon, and was preparing to write to him 
on the ſubject, when he was informed of his 
death. He made this ſhort prayer on the oc- 
caſion: Lord have mercy on this good pope, 
and pardon his weakneſs: paſs over the faults 
of his youth, and this fault he has committed 
in his old age; ſince, conſidering the corrup- 
tion of the times, he may be juſtly called good 
man.“ Petrarch ſpeaks afterwards of his wiſ- 
dom and ſanctity, and that he erred through 
an exceſs of kindneſs to thoſe around him; 
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and he adds, that he was famous for the mira- 
cles he performed. | ; 
When this news came to Dal. Pa Car- 
dinal Anglic, his brother, who was legate there, 
it ſpread over that city a general grief. They 
reſolved to celebrate a ſolemn ſervice, . with a 
magnificence beyond example, for a pope who 
had beſtowed-ſuch ſervices on their city. All 
the princes and neighbouring lords were in- 
vited to it, and the ambaſſadors of the prin- 
cipal cities; they reckoned up eight hundred 
noble perſons, all dreſt in black. The ſhops 
were ſhut up for eight days. Among the 
princes there was Francis de Corrare, who took 
Petrarch along with him: his health was more 
eſtabliſhed ; he found ſeveral friends who were 
delighted to ſee him ſo much better, and who 
ſhewed him every mark of diſtinction. 
Cardinal Anglic was adored at Bologna, and 
through all Italy ; there was no lord more be- 
loved, or who governed with greater wiſdom 
and prudence; his temper was perfectly ami- 
able. He was recalled to Avignon by his bro- 
ther's ſucceſſor, and died in 1388. One of his 
executors was Audibert de Sade, the ſon of 
Laura, for whom he had always had a great 
affection. _ 
Wm © be 3 . choſe Peter Roger, 
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nephew of Clement VI. to füt up the place of 
Urban: he took the name of Gregory XI. he 
had great virtues and great modeſty. Soon 
after his exaltation, he wrote a letter to Pe- 


trarch, whom he had long known and loved, in 


the moſt polite and flattering manner; in which 
he expreſſed a great deſire to ſee him, and do 


him ſome ſervice. | In Petrarch's anſwer to car- 


dinal Bruni, he ſays, * I will receive no benefice 


with the charge of ſouls, however great the re- 


venue: the charge of my own is ſufficient for 
me. As to the reſt, let the holy father do as he 
pleaſes: I ſhall be always his ſervant ; uſeleſs, 
indeed, but faithful and ſubmiſſive. His gene- 
roſity may inſpire me with gratitude, but it will 
never augment my zeal and attachment. If he 
beſtow any office on me, it will be a very ſhort 
depoſit, for I feel myſelf as a ſhadow vaniſhing 
away. If it will enable me to expiate my fins, 
the ſooner the better. I pray God my purga- 
tory may be completed in this world.“ 
In a letter to the cardinal de Cabaſſole he 
ſays, 0 
1 projected to viſit the pope in the 
ſpring; my deſign was to go by water as far 
as I could, and the reſt of the way in ſhort 
journies by land; but there has been no ſpring 
this year: a burning ſummer has all at once 
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ſucceeded a very cold winter. Notwithſtand- 
ing this, I had packed up my goods, when 1 
vas attacked in May with a violent fever, which 


has diſappointed my projects. I have been very 


ill, the phyſicians believed me dead; they ſaid 


I thould not live the night over, and the next 


day they found me cured. This has happened 
to me ten times in the laſt ten years. When 
theſe violent returns of the fever came upon 
Petrarch, the phyſicians came to him from all 
the cities in Italy, either ſent by the princes, 
or attending him from affection. After many 
altercations, they agreed he could not live over 
midnight, unleſs he was prevented fleeping ; 
and-that by taking ſomething for that purpoſe 
he might hold out till morning. No regard 
was paid to what the phyficians ſaid, for he 
had expreſsly commanded his friends and ſer- 


vants to do nothing they deſired, but rather 


the contrary : this ſaved his life, and he flept 


in the moſt tranquil manner. The next morn- 


ing, when the phyſicians appeared to behold 
the accompliſhment of their predictions, what 
was their aſtoniſhment, when they found the 
man who ſhould have died at midnight, not 
only alive, but even writing! They contented 


themſelves with 5 5 ee is not like 


other men l' 
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In 1371 the pope ſent the cardinal de Ca- 
baſſole as legate to Peruſta: When he took 
leave of the pope, he ſaid to him, Holy fa- 
ther! allow me to recommend to you Petrarch, 


for the love I bear him, which is not to be ex- 


preſſed : In truth, he is a phœnix of a man.” 


He went out* repeating his with the warmth 
of a true friene. 


The cardinal of Bologna, aher his ape 


turned both him and Petrarch into ridicule, 


whom he was diſguſted with for the freedom 
with which he declaimed againſt the vices of 


the court. This prelate was intoxicated with 
great proſperity, and no longer fupported the 


character he bore at the time he expreſſed fo 
great a friendſhip for Petrarch, who heard of 


this not by the cardinal de Cabaſſole, but "by 


accident. I am not aſtoniſhed,” ſays he, at 
this change. Would you know the reaſon of 
it? He is the enemy of truth, and I am the 
enemy of hes. He dreads the liberty with which 


Lam animated, and I deteſt the pride with which 


he is ſwelled. If our fortunes were equal, and 
we were together in a place of freedom, I ſay 
not that I ſhould be a phœnix, that eulogy would 
not become me ; but he would certainly appear 
an owl. Such people imagine their wealth, ill 
acquired, and worſe employed, permits them to 
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ſay every thing: but there are people who are 
made eloquent by poverty ; and N who are 
ſtruck dumb by riches. 

When the cardinal de Cabaſſole 2 arrived at 
Peruſia, he wrote to Petrarch, to congratulate 
him on the reſtoration of his health, and the 
fortitude he had expreſſed in ſickneſs 
Petrarch was uneaſy for him, as he oe been 
ill, that he ſhould undergo the fatigues of a 
journey, ſo that his letter gave him double joy. 


In his anſwer he expreſſes a great, deſire to ſee 
him once more before he dies: I have loved 
you, ſays he, from my youth; you are almoſt 


the only friend left me on earth. I have been 
twenty-four vears deprived of your ſociety: 
now that you are in my neighbourhood, if my 
ill fate does not purſue me through life, I ſhall 
kiſs that hand from whence J have received 
| ſuch affectionate letters, filled with ſalutary 
advice and holy conſolations ; and, agreeable 
to the indulgence you. have long Nee me, 
embrace my dear father with tender affection 
and ardent zeal. I would recall to him our 
happy village days, when. we paſſed our hours 
in the woods, ſo abſorbed that we forgot our 
repaſts; and whole nights in delightful dif- 
courſe, ſurrounded by our books, till we were 


ſurpriſed by the appearance of Aurora. You 
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praiſe my courage in ſickneſs. It is true, my 
phyſicians and my friends were aſtoniſhed to 
ſee me gay and tranquil in the midſt of pain, 
without a ſigh or a tear; but this was the 
gift of Heaven ; to Heaven, therefore, 1 the 
praiſe!? 

1372. In the e LET of the ſpring pe- 
trarch tried to ſit his horſe, that he might go to 
ſee his dear friend the cardinal ; but his strength | 
failed, and he found he could not bear the leaſt 
motion. He wrote on to him to a 
regret. | 

© You are not,” ſays he, like moſt of your 
brethren, whoſe heads are turned by a bit of 
red cloth, and who forget that they are men, 
and mortal. On the contrary, theſe honours 
only make you the more humble; and do I not 
believe you would change your manner of 
thinking, was you to be adorned with the im- 
perial diadem.” 

This good cardinal, fo thy the deſcrip- | 
tion Petrarch gave of him, could not bear the 
air of Italy; he was fick all the time he was 
there, and died the 26th of Auguſt, 1372. His 
body was tranſported to the Carthuſians of Bon- 
pas, where his monument ſtill remains 

Petrarch, in a letter to one of his friends, 
ſpeaks thus of his preſent condition : 
vol. Ih | Cc C 
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I I paſs the greateſt part of the year in the 
country, which I have always preferred to cities: 
I read, I write, I think: Thus my life and my 
pleaſures are like thoſe of youth. Having ſtu- 
died ſo long, it is aſtoniſhing that I have learn- 

ed ſo little. I hate no one; I envy no one. 
In that firſt ſeaſon of life, which is full of er- 
ror and preſumption, I deſpiſed every one but 
myſelf: in manhood, I deſpiſed none but my- 
ſelf : in old age, I deſpiſe all the world, and 
myſelf more than all. I reverence none but 
thoſe I love; and I defire nothing ardently, but 
to die with piety and honour, I dread a mul- 
titude of ſervants as I ſhould a troop of thieves : 
I would have none, if my age and wy weak- 
neſs did not oblige me. I take pains to hide 
myſelf, but I cannot eſcape viſits ; it is an ho- 
nour that diſpleaſes and wearies me. In my 
little houſe on the hills of Euganee I hope to 
_ paſs my few remaining days in tranquillity, and 
to have always before my eyes my dead or my 
z abſent friends.” 

In 1372 war was again lighted up between 
Venice and Padua. The country round the 
latter being ravaged by the enemy, Petrarch 
went with his books, which he conſidered as 
his moſt precious treaſure, to ſhelter himſelf 
at Padua. A friend adviſed him to put his 
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name upon his door, and to fear nothing, for it 
would be a ſufficient protection. Petrarch re- 
plied, I would not truſt to that: Mars is not 
a favourer of the Muſes : I have not ſo exalted 
an idea of myſelf, as to ſuppoſe this could ſhel- 
ter me from the fury of war; I even doubt its 
advantage to me in peace.“ He was adviſed 
to quit Padua; but the bad ſtate of his health, 
the rigour of the ſeaſon, and the danger of tra- 
velling, prevented him. 

Petrarch was ſolicited at this time for his 
Italian works : he ſent them, and theſe lines 
with them: I have ſent the trifles you aſk 
for; they were the amuſement of my youth; 
but they require all your indulgence. My age 
muſt excuſe the faults of the ſtyle, the intoxi- 
cations of love, and the variations of my ſoul. 
It is a ſhame for an old man to ſend you ſuch 
frivolous productions: but with what face 
could I refuſe you verſes which are in the hands 
of every one, are even ſung about the ſtreets, 
and which the world prefers to thoſe ſolid com- 
poſitions I have made in riper age?” 

Francis de Corrare, lord of Padua, perceiv- 
ing the ſtrength of the Venetians, ſigned a 
Peace on the terms they preſcribed, which were 
very humbling. One of the articles was, that 
he ſhould come himſelf, or ſend his ſon, to aſk 
c C 2 
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pardon for the inſults he had been guilty of, 
and to ſwear an inviolable fidelity. Francis 


ſent his ſon, and begged Petrarch to 'ACCOM- 
pany him; and, though he wiſhed to decline 


it, he would not, having ſo many obligations 


to this lord. Accompanied with'a great train, 
they arrived at Venice in September, 1375, 
where Petrarch was received with the greateſt 
| honour. Whether the majeſty of the ſenate 
awed him, or his memory was loſt, Petrarch 
could not pronounce the diſcourſe he had pre- 
pared ; but ſo great was the deſire to hear him, 
that they diſmiſſed the aſſembly till the next 
day. He was then more fortunate ; he ſpoke 
with grace and energy, and was highly ap- 
plauded. The ſon of Francis Corrare aſked 
pardon on one knee: The doge raiſed him, 
ſaying, * Go, and fin no more; neither you nor 
your Father ! 2 
Prancis ſaid one day to Petrarch, I am aſto- 
niſhed, and I am not aſtoniſhed, at the good 
and evil that happens in the world; explain to 
me this enigma. Petrarch replied, It is not 
impoſlible to reconcile the contradiction your 
genius has propoſed. When you meditate on 
the corruption of mens' hearts, you are ſurpriſed 
at the good they do; but it is the rarity of this 
virtue cauſes your aſtoniſhment, and that ceaſes 
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when you reflect chat it is God who js the au- 
thor of all good. With reſpect to evil, it is 
wonderful to behold the ſon conſpire againſt 
the father, the brother againſt the brother, the 
wife againſt her huſband, and the un grateful 
man againſt his benefactor; but this wonder 
ceaſes when we review the hiſtory of the world, 
and obſerve what paſſes every day in it. If T 

have explained your enigma, I ſhall be glad ; 

if I have not; J ſhall learn it moſt willingly 
from you.“ This lord loved Petrareh in the 
tendereſt manner; his greateſt pleaſure was to 
converſe with him, and Is went often to-ſee him 
in his little houſe at Arqua. He faid to him oue 
day, You have written aries for all your 
friends but me.” | | I. 
Petrarch had 8 "OE time of com- 
poſing ſomething for this lord; but he was 
doubtful on what ſubje& to fix. At laſt he' 


compoſed a treatiſe on government, in which 


he might indirectly praiſe his virtues, and warn 
him of ſome. faults he had remarked in his 
conduct. The ſentiments of this work would 
not be at all new to this age, though hey were 
very great | for that in which he hyed; and he 
gives a high idea of the talents and virtues of 
Francis Corrare, in which he agrees with the 
beſt authors of that time. 


cc 83 
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1374. After Petrarch's return from Venice 
he had not an hour's eaſe ; his fever undermined. 
him very ſenſibly, and he languiſhed through 
a tedious diſorder, expiring by inches. Never- 
theleſs, he made no change in his manner of 
living: he paſled the greateſt-part of the day 
in reading and writing. He happened at this 
time to meet with the Decameron of Boccace, 
which he had never ſeen before, though they 
had been united twenty - four years. He had 
not time to read it attentively, but he ſpeaks 
of it in the following manner in a en to 
Boccace. n | 

I have only run aver your anne cad 
therefore am not capable of forming a true 
judgment of its merit; but, upon the whole, 
it has given me a great deal of pleaſure: the 
freedoms in it are excuſable, from having been 
written in youth, from the ſubjects it treats of, 
and the perſons for whom it was deſigned. 
Among a great number of gay and witty jokes, 
there are, however, many grave and pious ſen- 
timents. I did as moſt people do; I payed 
moſt attention to the beginning and the end. 
Vour deſcription of the people is very true and 
pathetic; and the touching ſtory of Grifildis 
has been ever ſince laid up in my memory, that 
J may relate it in my converſations with my 
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friends. A friend of mine a. Padua, a man 
of wit and knowledge, undertook to read it 
aloud; but he was ſcarcely got through half 
of it, when his tears prevented his going on: 
_ He attempted it a ſecond time, but his ſighs 
and ſobs obliged him to defiſt. Another of my 
friends determined on the ſame adventure, and, 
after having read from the beginning to the end, 
without the leaſt alteration of voice or geſtare; 
he ſaid, returning the book, It muſt be oed 
this is a touching hiſtory; and 1 ſhould have 
cried; could I have believed it true; but there 
never was nor never ee Sir a woman like Grt- 
Hildis.“ 4 4 e 55 

This Was ene laſt letter: he cloſes it 
171 Lying 5 Adieu my friends, adieu 8 let. 
en, 

S800n amber this he was Wine dead in his li- 
brary, July 18, 1374, with one arm leaning on 
a book. As he had been often ſeen to paſs 
whole days in this attitude, thoſe who beheld 
him were not at firſt alarmed; but on a nearer 
view, finding in him no ſigns of life, they gave 
themſelves up to the moſt bitter grief. It was 
ſuppoſed he was taken off at laſt by an apo- 
plexy; but as no one was with him, this could 
not be known. His death cauſed a general 
grief and conſternation. They came from all 
cc 4 
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parts in crowds to pay their laſt duty to a man 
who had been the greateſt ornament of their 


country, and had raiſed its fame on all occa- 
ſions. Francis de Corrare, with the biſhop and 


clergy, and all the nobility of Padua, came to 


Arqua to attend his obſequies. The body of 
Petrarch, dreſſed in a flame- coloured caſſock, 
which was the habit of the canons of Padua, 
was carried by ſixteen doctors on a bier, co- 
vered with /a cloth of gold; lined with ermin, 
to the pariſh church of Arqua, which was hung 
in a manner ſuitable to this ſolemn ceremony. 
After the funeral oration, which was pronounc- 
ed by Bonaventure de Peraga, of the order of 
the. hermits of St. Auguſtin, the body was 
interred in a chapel of the Virgin, which Pe- 
trarch had built in this church. Some time 
after Francis de Broſſano, having raiſed a mar- 
ble tomb on four columns, oppoſite the ſame 
church, had his body removed thither, and en- 
graved three Latin verſes to his memory: "ho 
rhime is * 0 merit. 0:12 ee kh ee e 
Frigida Faun ian % hic lapis off Petrnwesn: {7 ff ft 
Suſcipe, Virgo parens, animam: fate Virgine parce z 
ee jam terris cœli en in arce, 8 
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Petrarch's houſe at Arqua, had. 155 buſt; in. 
bronze placed on this mauſoleum. - 5 


In 1630 ſome; perſons broke into ts 3 
and took away ſome of Petrarch's bones to fell 
them. The ſenate |. of Venice, enraged at this | 
ſaerilege, puniſhed thoſe who were [guilty of it 
with great ſeverity, and in the decree. againſt 
them expreſſed weir aig hays for the 1 
of this great man. e a 

Through all — . was a 9 weep⸗ 
ing and lamentation. They all cried out, The 
father of letters is no more; the light of our 
age is extinguiſhed Funeral ſongs were com- 
poſed in every city to his memory; and Aretin 
gives him a diſtinguiſhed place in the great 
work he compoſed; and Francis Soccheti, one 
of the beſt Italian poets of that age, compoſed 
a canzone, at the beginning of which he re- 
preſents heaven rejoicing, earth lamenting, pur- 
gatory weeping, and hell howling, at his death. 
It was at Florence, his native country, they 
felt his death moſt ſenſibly; for it was there his 

zeal, his merit, was moſt known; and where 

the moſt intimate friends he had left reſided, 
Boccace, Collucio Ni, and en, . 
ſili. 4-5 

As ſoon as eos, 8 will was ke x rig 
cis Broſſano, his heir, ſent to all his friends the 
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ſmall legacies he bequeathed- them: When 
Boccace received his, and the Rom wrote with 
it, he made the following reply: 
When I faw your name, I felt: ebene 

the contents of your letter. I had already heard, 
from public report, the happy tranſlation of our 
maſter from this earthly Babylon to the hea- 
venly Jerufalem. My firſt intention was to 
have viſited the tomb of my father, and to bid 
him my laſt adieu, and to mix my tears with 
jours: but it is now ten months I have been 
attacked with a languiſhing- diſorder, which 
has weakened and altered me ſo much you 
would not know me. I am no longer fat nor 
freſh-coloured, - as when you ſaw me at Ve- 
nice: my ſides are ſhrunk, my eyes become 
dim, my hands tremble, and my knees knock 
againſt one another. After having read your 
letter, I wept all night for my dear Waters not, 
indeed, for him; his prayers, his faſts, his life, 
permit me not to doubt his happineſs; but 1 
wept for myſelf, and for his friends, whom he 
has left in this world, as a veſſel without a pilot 
in a ſtormy ſea, I judge by my grief of yours, 
and that of Tullia, my dear ſiſter and your 
amiable wife, whom I beg you will reaſon with, 
as well as conſole for ber, great loſs, which ſhe 
ought —__ ago to have expected. Women are 
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weaker thaw men on theſe deen and there- 
fore require their utmoſt nn and eaten 15 
tion. 

" 1G envy | Aqui the e it | enjoys in 
receiving into its boſom the aſhes of a man 
whoſe heart was the reſidence of the Muſes, 
the fanétuary of philoſophy, of eloquence and 
the fine arts. This village, hardly known even 
at Padua, will become famous through the 
world: it will be reſpected as we reſpect Mount 
Pauſilippo, becauſe it contains the cinders of 
Virgil; Ternas, and the banks of the Euxine, 
for the tomb of Ovid; and Smyrna, becauſe 
Homer died and was buried there. The ſailor 
who returns from the ocean, and who, charged 
with riches, fails along the Adriatic Sea, ſhalt 
fall proſtrate when he diſcovers the hills of 

Euganee! They incloſe,” will he cry out, 
*© that great poet, who was the glory of the 
world!“ Ah! unhappy country ! thou didſt 
not merit ſuch. an honour ! Thou has neg · 
jected to cheriſh the moſt illuſtrious of thy 
children! Thou wouldſt have careſſed him 
if he had been capable of treaſon, avarice, envy, 

and ingratitude: fo truly is that old proverb 
verified, No one is 2 prophet in _ own 
country.” 


: You propoſe you FER to eret him a mau» 


** * 
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ſoleum: I approve , your deſign ; 5 nth; permit 
me to hint to you one reflection; it is, that 
the tombs of great men ought never to be raiſed 
at all, or anſwer in magnificence to the renown 
of their heroes ! This was what Fortune did 
for Pompey: ſhe thought it not proper to en- 
cloſe his aſhes in an urn, or to cover his body 
with the fineſt marble; but ſhe gave him for a 
ſepulchre all that region which is watered by the 
ſea, from Peluſium to Canope; and the hea- 
ven for his monument, that the paſſing tra- 
veller might tread lightly, and dread to trample 
under foot the body of that great man, who 
had marched over the heads of thoſe kings he 
had ſubdued by his arms. If he had died with 
glory in Rome, I doubt whether the mauſo- 
leum of Artemiſia had been equal to his 
TS nd Bo one vat © ren 
My maſter has given me at his death a 
new proof of his friendſhip and generoſity, of 
which I have received ſo many proofs during 
his life: I accept it with gratitude ; I with I 
was not in a ſituation to receive it. I beg of 
you to inform me what is become of. the pre- 
cious library of this illuſtrious man. They fay 
there are perſons commiſſioned to examine his 
works, and decide their fate: I dread leſt this 
office ſhould be given to lawyers, | who. think 
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they know all things, when they have con- 
fuſed their heads with the chicaneries of law. 


God preſerve the works of my maſter from fall- 
ing into ſuch hands as theſe ! Science has no 
enemies ſo powerful as ignorant perſons: they 
are always envious, hide the beſt parts of an 
author, condemn what they do not underſtand, 


and corrupt the whole of his works. Be upon 


your guard; for if things were to go thus, 

how irreparable would the loſs be to letters in 
Italy! I heard he had written me a long letter, 
with a tranſlation he made of the laſt novel of 
my Decameron, as a compliance with my ad- 
vice, that he would ſave himſelf as much as 
poſſible from the fatigue of writing : I have not 


received theſe kind marks, of his attention. 1 
am concerned for the trouble I give you, and 


beg of you, my dear brother, to confer me as 
a friend, and entirely yours. 


My weakneſs is fo great, that I ow been 


| three whole days in writing this letter.) 
Boccace did not long ſurvive his maſter; ne 


died the twenty-firſt of December, 1375. Col-. 


lucio Salutati wrote to acquaint Francis Broſ- 


ſano with this mournful event, and, after glv- 


ing the greateſt praiſe to Boccace, begs Pe- 


trarch's poem called Africa. I will,” ſays he, 
* defray all the charges of copying it. I know 


1 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I do not deſerve this honour ; but I will venture 
to ſay, your putting it into my hands ſhall not 
tarniſh the glory of Petrarch.” Francis ſent 
it him, defiring him to correct and not to pub- 
liſh it. Salutati's deſign was to have made ſe- 
veral well collected copies of it, to ſend to Bo- 
logna, Paris, and England; and to place one in 
a celebrated houſe in Florence for the uſe of 
the public. He was prevented by this prohi- 

bition, and by finding a chaſm in the poem, 
either placed apart accidentally by Petrarch, or 
omitted by the copiers. It ſeems extraordinary 
that Petrarch ſhould never have ſhewn Boc- 
cace a poem he had ſpent ſo much time in 
compoſing, and that he ſhould have been ſo long 
ignorant of the Decameron, undoubtedly the 
beſt work of Boccace, and an admirable ſatire 
on the monks. The latter was probably owing 
to the reverence of Boccace for Petrarch, who 
could not think of preſenting him with a work 
which, being meant to expoſe vice, might pro- 
bably in ſome parts offend the delicacy and ſub- 
limity of his ſentiments; and Petrarch would not 
read his poem to Boccace, becauſe he \ was not 
ſatisfied with it himſelf. 19 00 
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W have now finiſhed the account of Pe- 
trarch: and when a life (if I may ſo ſpeak) 
paints itſelf, it would be a reproach to the re- 
flection of the writer, and a very ill compli- 
ment to the penetration of the reader, to at- 
tempt to draw it over again by a ſummary of 
inſipid aſſertions. I ſhall therefore only re- 
mark one particular, which, with all feeling 
hearts, will apologize for that unfixed and va- 
riable temper ſo juſtly aſcribed to Petrarch, 
and this was his tender and ardent paſſion for 
Laura, which entirely unſettled him for twenty 
years, and produced a reſtleſſneſs in his mind 
(not formed, perhaps, by nature, in the calmeſt 
mould) through every ſucceeding period of life, 
Had his profeſſion and happy lot permitted him 
to have filled up the ſacred and delightful re- 
lations of a huſband and father; could he have 
brought up with tender and virtuous care the 
pledges of an honourable affection, (as, from the 
principles of humanity and juſtice, he did the 
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innocent offspring of a diſhonourable one!) and 
thus given a public example of paternal vir- 
tue; could he have rewarded with his eſteem, 
and ſoothed with his attention, the bares of a 
tender mother and a faithful wife; how much 
would it have promoted his happineſs, and 
heightened his worth! As it was, he frequently 
led the life of a wanderer, to whom the ſweets 
of a kind and cheerful home are unknown'and 
unhoped for, to alleviate the toils of life and 
the diſtreſſes of humanity; and with the fineſt 
taſte for knowledge, the moſt perfect ſympathy 
with nature, and the moſt lively and pictu- 
reſque imagination, he often felt all the languor 
of diſcontent. His heart was formed for ten- 
derneſs; but, alas! it fixed where its affettion: 
could not be ſacredly confirmed. This unger- 
tain ſpring of joy at laſt entirely failed; and his 
friends, one after another, followed the ſame 
beaten track. Yo 

From youth to manhood he was a prey to 
the keeneſt ſenſibility : from manhood to old 
age he was ſtruggling to recover a calm and 
virtuous ſtate of ſoul; but, often pierced with 
regret for the hours he had loſt in'the early 
part of his life, and with ſorrow for the death 
of thoſe he tenderly loved, he was continually 
interrupted in this great and noble puyaſuit. 
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What a ftriking leſſon for youth, what an 
awful leſſon for all human beings, to engage 
them to ſeize with ardour thoſe fair and un- 
ruffled moments .that may fix the moſt pure 
and facred principles in their hearts, and lay 
the foundation of that ſolid peace through life, 
which, once loſt, we have ſeen is never | 
fectly regained; not even under the influence 
and direction of the brighteſt undertanding, 
and the moſt fervent piety. + 
Thoſe readers who have been Intereſted in 
the fortune of Petrarch, will pity his fate, ad- 
mire his ſublime and exalted genius, and re- 
vere his humble piety, which their candour, 
penetration, and ſenſibility, will draw out to 
life from this faint and imperfect repreſenta- 
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Acc1aJorr, TI Petrarch's RON Mecænas, *. bis 
valour and accompliſhments, 96. governor to the prince 


of Farentum, ibid. promotes his marriage with queen Joan, 


97. eſcapes with him to Florence and Villeneuve, ibid. 
ſent to Naples, 98. made grand ſeneſchal, 99. quarrels 
with John Barrili, 120. reconciled by Petrarch, 121. 
preſſes him to ſettle at Naples, 167. loſes his ſon, 169. 
his grief, ibid. preſents Zanobi to the emperor, 210. 
loſes his great reputation, 212. ſent by the pope to Milan, 
272. viſits Petrarch there, ibid. dies 341. 

Accuiſe, Mainard, his character, 6. goes wo: vi 8 
at Parma, 7. makes a further tour, ibid. robbed and mur- 
dered, 14. his body found, and buried with honour, 18. 

Albortios: cardinal legate, r at Milan, 175. his great 
qualities, 176, 7. his magnificent reception, 177, 8. his 

kindneſs to Petrarch, 178. ; | 

Anglic, cardinal legate, his amiable qualities, 380. 

Ann, empreſs, writes to Petrarch, 265. delivered of a ſon, 285. 

Anthony, St. his body removed, 30. 

AVG tenets of his diſciples, 373, 74. his ignorance, 
375. confuted by Lewis Marſili, ibid. 


BAR BA us ſettled at Sulmone, 36, deſires Petrarch to ſend 
him his Africa, 107. his kindneſs to Petrarch, ibid. dies 
of the plague, 324. 

Baſtia overthrown by an cus; 22%... 

Benintendi, chancellor of Venice, an admirer pl 321. 

Berchier, Peter le, his kindneſs to Petrarch at Paris, 279. 
tranſlates Livy, 281. affiſted probably by Fetraxch, 282, 
his Moral ReduQtory, ibid. dies, 285. 

| Bezzozi, Paganino, Petrarch's attachment to, 21. dies of 


the plague, ibid. 
D d 2 
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Biel Jahn bee of he Cue his 


: Ay 154, 
RL; Pl: his advice to, Petrarch, 254. dies, 255. 19 013 


a occace, ohn, attached to Florence, 36. his character, 41. 
| py his union with Petrarchs 42. his love for king Robert's na- 
tural daughter, ibid. is ſent to recall Petrarch to Florence, 
62. reproaches, Petrarch for ſtyling him u poet, 213; Viſits 
wh him at Milan, 261. ſends, him a copy. of Dante, 263. his 
account of a ſingular adventure, 298.300. his panic, 301. 
his Decameron, account of, 304. reforms his manners, 
307. goes to Naples and Venice, 317. paſſes the ſummer 
with Petrarch there, 321. returns to Florence, 322. goes 
to Avignon, 331. Petrarch's legacy to him, 36. dies, 397. 
| never, ſaw Petrarch's Africa, 398. nor ſhewed him his 
i Decameron, ibid. the reaſons conjeQured, ibid. 
| Bologna, cardinal Guy of, his birth and talents, 28. 3 
vour to Petrarch, ibid. Clement VI's character of him, 
ibid. legate to the king of Hungary, 29, 30. arrives at Pa- 
dua, 30. removes the body of St. Anthony, ibid. converſes 
with Petrarch, 31. loſes his mother, 118. goes to Paris, 
140. ridicules cardinal de Cahaſſole and Petrareh, 383. 
Boſſalaro, James, his ſingular character, 24a, his popularity, 
243. lights Petrarch's advice, 243, 244+/animates the Pa- 
4 vians, thid. taken by Galeas Viſcomti, 244. delivered up 
to his brother monks, ibid. and by them impriſoned, ibid. 


Broſſang, Francis de, marries Petrarch's daughter 291. his 
heir, 368, 393. 


Bull, golden, its origin, 224. 8 
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Capass0LE, Philip de, made Patriarch of - Joblabags 331. 
his regard for Boccace, ibid. made a cardinal, 363. ſent le- 
Sate to Peruſia, 383. recommends ne e 
gory 43 ibid. dies, 385. BY! ob wh. 8 1 75 Gas 

Charles IV. emperor, arrives in Italy, 176. his kids to 


Petrarch, 198. negociates a peace with the Viſcomtis, 202, 


ENI IE X. 


r ente the kon 
9 ? QF 3:3 
crown there, 204. , is crowned At ome, 288. Js affront 
in his hams, 213. his joy at the birth of a Agr 285. "his 
preſent to Petr: h, ibid. invites Him a third time, 297. 
leads the popes horſe,” 361. performs' the office of deacon, 
362; makes a ſhameful peace with the Viſcomtis, i." 
Chriftien, Luke, canon of Modena, 6. goes to viſit Petrarch 
at Parma, 7. ur a further tour, ibid. ro bed pad 
— Tf fνν . te eee e ann 


Ciani, father, his advice Baits and Petrarch, 5h 300. 


its effect on Boceace, 301. * * ; 8 1 1 
Clarence, duke of, his matriage, 362, 3. 5 
Clement VI. pope, altered the jubilee, 14. his goodneſs and 


courteſy, 46. his ilineſs, en dies 149. io eng 155 | 
Colonna, 5 r 1 e N 45881 1133 4 


grief, 6. Dr QS „inge ITE 10 He It 5 IP SY ok 
——— Young Sue bent viſits Kale; at Pavia, 3 -” 
Copta, Henry, a goldſmith, his enthuſiaſm for r Petrarch, 256. 
viſited by hin at Bergin, 53. 
Corrarey James de, (lord of Padua,) gives Petrat reh a canon- 
ry, 271 murdered by 2 Felatitn, 48. Peres concern 
at his death, 49, 0. 3 
— Francis de, makes peace with kr Venetians, 387. 
ſends his ſon to aſk their pardon, 7b; 4. attengs Petrarch's 
_ obſequies, 392. | 
Correge, Azon ies his s mixfortiies Us, 25 15 dies of th the | 
plague, 315. 45 eſe . oak; oy 1 88165 
Danmtas e to the crown of France, 81. + 3 . 
Dondi, John de, Petrarch's' phyſician, 367. diſeovers the 5 
2 of his 6H 376. his geritus 11 learning, gs. 1 
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| Dans, e dug of 8 
155 Invites: him to Veniee, e eee Petrarch's 
Chafacber of Rim, 15... 
1 at Rome, be. 2% reel. ac nd 
wd if ene hung 
8 Baſtia, 223; 2516 22911 14 10 £ > dsl 
Edward 122 beſieges Rheims, 273. V stelle Farlb, 1d. 
diſtreſſed, by a ftorm, ibid. conſents to a peace, pb Gul 
ER Niebel II. bf,” his eare of Petrarchy' 35999 2. 
—— Hugue s de, his attention to Petrarch, 390. his love of 
DE Set de checked by Petrarch, 37 T. his death,; 372. 
F. Ae W do ge of Gene, beticaded; 216. th the cauſe 
of it, ibid. = |  O$ os mo 40 nog ; 
Flore PIE "biſhop! of, viſe Peerurch ar Vaveluſa, 120. 
'Froillits, John, "the higorian at Mila 33 . not kriown to 
Pafiren, 1. ein Gg gaillsv sl! to 99R1 ei... 
10 Ji " 
Genozse, their Gref, 179. dend A: deputation ce John 
Viſcomti, 180. 1 
| 12 zagua, Lewis de, lord of Mantva, Yeſighs the ele 
5 fo his three ſons, = % 2h sl 1} V18t375%} bibo 
ME = Guy de, his cha rater,” 23, his "reception!'6f. Pe. 
trarch, ibid. 24. his kriendthip to; Hin, 362 no 
Gressty At; choſen pope, 38 1. writes to een bid. 


Wenn r kin my of, 1 Naples, 28, 29. Puts to death 


harles L Juras, 29. fends Ae dee to the pope, hid. 
„keturns t to Hungary, ibid. | conquers Naples erh, 99. 
55 "conſents, to a truce, P 191050 
IxNoczxx VI. choſen pope, » 55. kid charaQter, 151d. tkought 
ne Petrarch 3 a magician, in 19591 t e 
Joan, queen, flies into provence, 20. is releaſed from impri- 
1 ſonment, 98. marries the prince of T arentum, ibid. ſells 
Avignon to the pope, 99. arrives at Naples, ibid. takes 
refuge at Gayette, ibid. tried and acquitted, 100. | 


ENA DEX. 


Johny king) of France, arrives at Avignon, 80, 158. reſides at 
Villeneuve, 81, invites Petrarch to Paris, 168. taken priſpner 
by the Engliſh, 226. priſoner at London, 273. returns to his 
kingdom, 278. his entry into Paris, ibid. complimented * 
Petrarch, 279. viſits pope Urban VI. at Avignon, 314. 

Iſabella of France, her entry into Milan, 275. married to 

John Galeas Viſcomti, 276. bas a daughter, 338. 

Jubilee, at Rome, 44, 45. e et 


L *Lxvs retires to Rome, 36. marries, 1 quarts. with 
| Socrates, 234. reconciled by Petrarch, 235. . 
Leonce Pilate, Boccace's deſcription of, 3717. at ot or a 
dition to it, 322. his tragical e, SSIS cranks 
tion of Homer, 435. = Gr, 
MaALPHIG3, John, Petrarch's account of, 341+ webe to oo 
with Petrarch, 345. Petrarch's remonſtrances with him, 
344, 45: his rage of travelling, 346. his great learning, 349. 
Marin, Fabier, d loge of Genoa, beheaded, 215. the cauſe of 
it, 216. > » 6 raed 5 33h rA Mn 
Milaneſe, diſtreſſeß of, 28) Shs 9 oak» LG i Fo ny 
Modio, ſecretary to Azon de Correge, 217. the friend" of 
John Petrarch, ibid. declines living with | <tr rch, 218. 
Montrieux, Carthuſians of, perſecuted, 165. 8. A 
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PANDOLPH, a gallant cavalier, 221. his 5 to Pe· 
trarch, 222. driven from Milan by Barnabas Viſcomti, ibid. 

Pavia beſieged by the Viſcomtis, 242. taken, 244. 

Petrarch, Francis, his addreſs to death, 5. nds his cock in 
ſearch of Chriſtien and Accuiſe, 13. ho of their dilaſter, 
14. his affliction, ibid. viſits Gonzagua, lord of Ma tua, 
22. his reception there, 23. viſits Virgil's birth-plics 6 24- 

Zoes to Padua, 27.7 is made canon there, ibid. viſits his ſon 

at Verona, 36. returns to Padua, ibid. his diftreſs at Lu- 
Zora, 39. goes to Parma and Florence, 30 40. bk emo- 
E 8 
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at Cavaillon, 148. detained there by a ſt. 


| erman, \ 156. refuſes an, eſtabliſhment i in the pope's co 
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8 40. his account of his joneney. to Rome, 42. 
gains the jubilee, 47, returns to Padua, ibid. ſtops at Arezzo, | 
his birth- place, ibid. writes to Quintilian on finding his Inſti- 
tutes, ibid. is be wn the houſe in which he was born, 48, Reps 
at Florence, bid. his concern at the death of James de Cor- 
rare, 50. hears wonders of his brother, ibid. reviews his manu- 


ſcripts, 52. burns many, 53. writes on the death of Lau 


is recalled from baniſhment, ibid, the reaſon of it, 66. goes to 
Avignon and Vaucluſe, 70. his-reaſons for it, ilid. takes his 


ſon from ſchool, 71. criticiſes 8 22.. ring at Vau- 


cluſe, . 79. at Avignon, 80. his ſentiments of _ Rienzi, 84. 
warns the pope againſt the ph ſicians, L10-.inveighed. againſt 
by them, 115. his account of Rienzi's march, 128. and pro- 


ceſs, 129. and ſurpriſing preſervation, 131. of the rage for 


poetry at Avignon, 132, declines the place of ſecr 
Pope, 1.36. his ſtyle too elevated for the churcl 


tar y to che 
of Rome, 137. 


a ſubject given him, 138. his employments at Vaucluſe, 139· 


urges the Genoeſe to peace, 140. ſets out for Kal, 147- ops 
Vanclyls, ibid. ſatiriſes pope Clement VI. 133. not pleaſed 

eftion of Innocent VI. 155. loſes, his faithful fiſh- 
Artz 1? 
arrives at Montrieux, 164. leaves Avignon, 170. and Me 
cluſe, 171. ſettles at Milan, 172. deſcription of his houſe 
there, ibid. delightful to him, 173. his deſcription of the 
caſtle, of 'Colomban, 182. his houſe at Vaucluſe ſer on fire, 


183. is preſented with a Greek Homer, 180. ſent on an em- 


baſſy to the emperor, 188. addreſſes the people of Milan, 101. 
interrupted. by an aſtrologer, ibid. is godfarher to Barnabas 
Viſcomti's ſon, 193. goes to meet the emperor at Mantua, 196. 
his reception and diſcourſe. with chat prince, 198. recom- 
mends e to tim, ite, is en at- his ads 
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| Ilan 226 his ſurpriſe and conce 
tiers, za. created by the emperor cou 
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ia, 22 3. finds him at i Pig 224 be to 5 
nat the battle of Poi- 

it Palatine, 231. re- 
conciles Lælius and Socrates, 235. his character of His ſon, 
247. writes a treatiſe' on the remedies of good and bad for- 
tune, 244. his dedication of it, ibid. his reception at Ber- 


gamo, 258. his advice to Boccace, 262. his account of a 
viſit from him, ibid. his praiſes of Dante, 264. is robbe y 
| his ſon, 267. removes to St. Simplicien, ibid. is reconciled 


to Paris, 276. his — 1-9 5 


is delivery dauphin, __— his diſcourſe _ 
with Him and His father, ; 280; takes 160 of them, 281. 

re of the French milſtia; ibid: 
ere, 257 his concern for the loſs of his ſon, 201. 85 
marries his daughter, ibid. removes to Venice, 308. gives 
his books to the republic, 7574. rejolees at pope Urbans 
exaltation, 3144 refuſes the place of his ſecretary, ibid. his 


| account of the Italian jugglers, 326. a falſe report of this 


th, 337. goes to Pavia, 338. enters his grand 


ris, 339. his delight at the pope's removal to Rome, 35. 


his remarks on the French, and on the preceding pes, 
ibid. the diſtinction ſhe wn him at the duke of Clarence's 
marriage-feafſt, 354. hears of the death of his little grand- 
ſon, 355. embarks on the Po, 358. returns home,” 359. 
makes his will, 366. the contents of it, 38359. ſets out 
for Rome, 369. falls down in a” fit "at Ferrara, ibid. his 
death again reported, hid. his gratitude to Nchel ahl | 
 Hugues'&ER, *370. returns to Padua in a boat, 373. goes 
to Arqua, builds a houſe there, 101d. his reaſons for quitting 
Venice, 15d. his pious zeal againſt Averroes, 375. the 
cauſe of his deceaſe, 376. his concern at the pope s return 
Ee 2 
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| —— the ocenſion of the popeꝰs 
death, ibid. his fever returns, 382. his life ſaved by dif. 
e phyſicians, ihid. unable to fit his horſe, 385. 
ſolicited for his Italian works, 387. goes to Venice with 
young Francis de Corrare, 388. harangues the ſenate, ibid. 
his ſentiments on good and evil, ibid. eompoſes a treatiſe on 
government, 389. meets with the Decameron of Boccace, 
390. his opinion of it, ibid. found dead in his library, 391. 
the conſternation it occaſioned, 392. his obſequies and 
tomb, ibid. his epitaph and buſt, ibid. his bones ſtolen, 393. 
the grief for his death throughout Italy, ibid. a concluding 
remarłk on the eonſequences of his attachment to Laura, 
and on the leſſon that may be drawn from it, 300 401 
Petrarch, John, (the ſon, ) taken from Parma ſchool, yr. made 
canon of Verona, 121. his father's picture of him, 122. 
Simonides's account of him, 261. his father diſpleaſed with 
him, ibid. robs his father, 267. his diſſoluteneſs, ibid. his 
Father reconciled to him, 270. dies of the plague 200. 
3 — e e e ee 
bed, innen e 0 K 47 1 nin! 9c 
— Gerard, (the brother,) his AT in the ſpiritual 
life, -22, wonders related of e By — _ * piety; 165. 
his brother's legacy to him, 368. 44.10 em bop? 
Petroni, father, his miracles, 3b. 
Plague at Milan, 19, 287. at Any my. at ws 20h 
at Padua, 308. at Florence, I. 
Poitiers, battle of, 226. intl ! 
RrRN NT,; Nicholas, arrives at Naples, 124. retires ene 
hermits, ibid. raiſes a ſedition at the jubilee, ibid. goes to 
the emperor at Prague, 125. impriſoned for hereſy; 126. 
ſent to Avignon, 128. impriſoned there, 130. preſerved 
by his poetry, 131. Petrarch's account of it, ibid. releaſed 
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Rinucci, Francis, (or Simanides,) attached to Flames, 46. 


his character and employment; 40, ꝶbv. 
Roſe, romance of eee to Gu Oe 
26. his account aof it, 27. * © rebels 
SETTEM®O, Gui, ſettled at eee * diſtreſſes be 
trarch by his ambition, 160. prevented from accompany- 


ing Petrarch into Wee neee, 


Genoa, 209. nee badge: gs 2 d ene 
Smeg sega u Rimetals A ge 7 | A fe ro a+ 
Socrates, eee ee Quang hs, n 

return to France, ibid. Petrarch's uneaſineſs for him, 22. 

at Vaueluſe, I 8a. is reconciled to Lælius, 235; is perſe-” 

cuted, 266. invited by Petrarch to nnn nn 

plague, 296. 1536) ard TO e EET „e bf pots PET 
Sonnets on Laura, 63, 113. S ei 0 NA ric 
TAILLERAND,; cardinal de, alte of bucks king of 

Hungary, 29. his character, 83. influences the election of 

pope Innocent VI. 155. 3 on Petrarch as a magician, 

1656, 170. Tt ene af {= af e eee 
Taventumy: prince of, . to queen cw — 

ledged king of Naples, 1lbbul . 
Turenne, viſcounteſs, her aſcentant at Avignon, $0 magni: 

ficent marriage her after; il. ene 


UBALDINI gives an a_— to banditti, 5 ravaged by the 


Florentines, 18. de ned 14 kT 
Venetians, their increaſing: coirimeree, $8. their wat with the 
 Genoeſe, 59, 140. deſtroy the Genoeſe fleet, 179. haraſſed 


by the Genoeſe, 188. make peace with them, 88 their 


war with Padua, 386. make peace, n 0 e 
Viſcomti, John, archbiſhop and governor of Milan, his/in- 
trepidity, 92, 93. his affected humility, 94. an anonymous 
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letter aſcribed to him, ibid. urges Petrarch to ſettle at Mi- 
lan, 172. entertains the pope's legate, 177. his views on 
_ Genoa, 180. engages to protect the Genoeſe, 181. takes 

poſſeſſion of Genoa, ibid. invites the emperor to be crowned 

at Milan, 186. dies, 190. his character and epitaph, 190, 
191. his eſtates poſſeſſed by his three nephews, 191. 

Viſcomti, Matthew, his diſſolute 1 on en dead in his = 
bed, 219. 

— Barnabas, his a 192; mk 222. . hie wiſe calle 
the queen, ibid. attacks Bologna, 297. pate 
——— Galeas, faves Petrarch from an imminent a | 

178, his amiable character, 193. idolizes Petrarch, and is 
. eſteemed by him, ibid. goes out to meet the emperor, 202. 
removes to Pavia, 271. his fine palace there, 330. his 
courage and patience, 338, 339. ſends: for Petrarch, 352. 

marries his daughter to the duke of Clarence, 352, 333. 

weeps for the loſs of Petrarch's. grandſon, 358. 
Vitri, Philip de, chaplain to the pope, &c. his accompliſh 

ments, 31. his nher to F . ibid. tranſlated 2 

Metamorphoſes, 282. 

Urban V. choſen pope, 312. his wean and bunte 313. 
eludes king John's demands, 314. his talents and virtues, 
335. his reforms, 336. urged by Petrarch to remove to 

| Rome, 337. determines to do ſo, 338. removes, 350. de- 

ſires to ſee Feu 363. returns to Avignon, 378. dies 
there, ibid. | 

WARNER, duke of, the e of Italy) 28. engaged ir in 
queen Joan's ſervice, 99. | 

Liknons de Strata, his talents, 40. ee to ha a 

210, crowned by him, ibid. made apoſtolic ſecretary, 259. 
dies of che W 293. a 


THE END 


